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} HARACTERIZED by Sec- 


A ; Mig} retary of Commerce Hoover 
af lam) as the greatest water stor- 
Pesce 4 age and reclamation project 
eae) the world has ever known, 
the Colorado River project just now very 
nearly occupies the center of the stage in 
what is commonly known as the West. 
Commissioners from seven states have re- 
cently finished a swing around the circle 
in search of ideas with which to construct 
a compact under which the United States 
may proceed ‘to harness the Colorado 
River at or near Boulder Canyon. They 
have heard the cases of Arizona, Nevada, 
California, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico. 

It would seem that grave difficulties 
Would attend an attempt to harmonize the 
interests of seven states. Utah, Wyoming 
and New Mexico desire water for irriga- 
tion. Colorado wants it for a Denver 
domestic supply and a reclamation scheme 
of considerable size, while Arizona and 
California desire both power and water 
for irrigation purposes, and Nevada 
seeks power for the operation of her 
mines. There is a wide range of usage 
involved in these plans, and yet the com- 
missioners seem fairly certain that noth- 
ing but indifference on the part of the 
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government can prevent the ultimate 
fruition of the project. 

Seeking ideas upon which to create a 
states’ pact, the commission heard from 
scores of persons before making its tour, 
and yet it found but two or three ideas 
which seemed to point definitely toward a 
conclusion. These were expressed over 
and over, perhaps because they appeared 
to be the only tangible ones upon which 
to begin building. 

It is a singular thing that the crux 
of the big idea was expressed early in the 
series of conferences, at Phoenix, by Wil- 
liam Mulholland, builder of the great 
Los Angeles aqueduct, which was, at a 
time of its conception as an engineering 
problem, so colossal in its ramifications 
that but few were able to grapple with it, 
and persons who had not caught the spirit 
which builded that city were fairly stag- 
gered by the idea. 

Engineer Mulholland put it bluntly but 
convincingly when he addressed the com- 
mission. He told Chairman Hoover and 
his associates to go ahead and build 
the Boulder Canyon dam and let future 
generations thresh out the respective 
rights of the states. “That’s the way we 
built the aqueduct,” said he, “and we 
didn’t despoil anybody. The claims are 
not all settled yet, but we haven’t had a 





single lawsuit, and we have enjoyed the 
benefits of the project for a long term of 
years.” 

From this expression of the germ of 
some similar idea public sentiment ap- 
pears to have developed in the confer- 
ences that thought that a satisfactory 
pact might be founded upon an agree- 
ment by the states in the Colorado River 
basin to declare a litigation holiday for 
twenty or thirty years. 

Director Davis, of the United States 
Reclamation Service, who has recom- 
mended the construction of a gigantic 
water storage dam at Boulder Canyon, 
expressed the opinion that the litigation 
holiday seems advisable, with the stipu- 
lation that during the holiday period wa- 
ter rights existing at present be given full 
recognition and that the upper states be 
accorded preference in respect to water 


appropriation. He went on record as be- . 


ing of the opinion that the rights of the 
lower states might be permanently fixed 
at the expiration of the holiday. 

Several things lend themselves to such 
a scheme. Members of the commission 
have pointed out in conference that the 
project may have to be built by private 
interests, and that bond issues of such 
huge proportions could not be disposed 
of if the seven states were not in accord 
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upon a general programme. On the other 
hand, if the holiday were made to extend 
over a period of from twenty to thirty 
years, bonds sold to finance the construc- 
tion of the dam would mature within that 
time, and therefore there would likely be 
no difficulty in selling them and getting 
the project under way without delay. 

Again, if such a holiday were declared, 
in the meantime each state would feel 
stimulated to carry forward agricultural 
and industrial development in the fullest 
degree, to the end that at the expiration 
of the legal armistice each might be able 
to sit at the council table and, in the final 
settlement of right, make such an able 
presentation of its needs that it would be 
allotted sufficient water and power to 
safeguard the welfare of its people for 
all time, in so far as the areas adjacent 
to the Colorado River watershed are con- 
cerned. 

All parties concerned appear to be 
fairly well agreed that the building of 
such a stupendous reservoir would so 
greatly change the agricultural and indus- 
trial status of affairs in each state, per- 
haps during the course of each succeed- 
ing quarter of a century, that for many 
years readjustments in the way of alloca- 
tions or adjudications would be necessary. 

(Continued on page 1291.) 
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Z “Teeter Simms,’ 
‘ Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 
idea of blowin’ around about his folks, an’ 
SY the other night when he'd been hittin’ 
up pretty well on squirrel licker, he 
= was oratin’ to the gang up to 
Stone’s Store about how these 
here upstarts puts on fancy close 
and parade around lettin’ on they're 
better'n famblys that’s been pioneers 
an’ a honor to the state; an’ he was 
gittin’ sick an’ tired of it an’ thought 
the guv’ment wasn’t much or it 
j would have done somethin’ long 
back atadiinn An’ jes ’ then Sandy Burns says, ‘Yeh, 
Teeter, we all knowed yer pap,’ an’ Teeter jumped up as riled 
as could be an’ says to Sandy, “well you don’t need to be so 
insultin’ about it,’ an’ went off home plumb rarin’ an’ tarin 


* said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
‘lately has got the 
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THE YEAR’S WHEAT SUPPLY 

Underlying all questions of successful 
operation for the American milling in- 
dustry during the present crop year is 
the problem of whether or not the world 
is going to have wheat supplies ample for 
its needs. So delicate is the adjustment 
of the international. wheat market that 
the price received by the Montana farmer 
for his grain is directly dependent on 
how much the dweller in a Czecho- 
Slovakian village has to pay for his loaf 
of bread. The only thing which is likely 
to have a material effect on wheat prices 
in the United States between now and 
the next harvest is the advent of such 
a shortage elsewhere as will lead to an 
exceptionally heavy demand for Ameri- 
can wheat, 

Almost uniformly unfavorable reports 
of the progress of the European wheat 
crop have given considerable color to the 
belief that such a shortage will actually 
exist before the end of the coming spring. 
The argument that Europe lacks wheat 
is frequently used to support a faith in 
higher domestic wheat prices soon to 
Many experienced dealers in 
wheat maintain that the bottom has near- 
ly, if not quite, been reached, and that 
the winter and spring months are bound 
to witness a marked revival in the Euro- 
pean demand. 

What are the facts, so far as they are 
now ascertainable? Within the past two 
or three weeks most of the principal 


develop. 


Wheat producing nations of the northern 
hemisphere have issued official revisions 
of their crop estimates, so that it is now 


Possible to arrive at a fairly accurate 
understanding of the relation of the 
available wheat supply to current needs. 

All such calculations are, however, 
rendered more or less uncertain by the 
intermediate position occupied by the 
Wheat crops of Argentina, Australia and 
the southern hemisphere generally. Large 
portions of the 1921-22 crops had been 
shipped. from these countries, and had 
ente red into consumption, before the be- 
ginning of the present crop year in the 
northern half of the world. The extent 
of the crops to be harvested during De- 
cember and January is still problematical. 


It is, however, reasonable to include the 
latest crop figures from the southern 
hemisphere in any estimate of the world’s 
available wheat supplies, subject always 
to the provision that an unexpected crop 
failure south of the equator may funda- 
mentally change the situation. 

Including these southern regions, wheat 
crop estimates are now available for 1922 
covering twenty-eight countries. These, 
added together, show a total of 2,860,- 
381,000 bushels of wheat this year, which 
compares with 2,816,812,000 bushels for 
the same countries in 1921, and 2,603,902,- 
000 bushels in 1920. In other words, the 
1922 wheat production for all the coun- 
tries which have so far issued official crop 
estimates, including the greater part of 
Europe, is slightly more than it was in 
1921, and materially ahead of the pro- 
duction in 1920. The falling off in Eu- 
rope and northern Africa has been offset 
by increases in North America and in 
British India. 

Turning to the wheat producing coun- 
tries which have not, as yet, published 
official statements regarding their wheat 
crops, but from which estimates of acre- 
age and reports of condition have been 
received, conservative guesswork arrives 
at a total of about seven hundred and 
ninety million bushels of wheat for twen- 
ty-three nations, as compared with about 
seven hundred and eighty million bushels 
for the same countries in 1921, and nine 
hundred and fifteen million bushels in 
1920. In these estimates Russia is, of 
course, an important element. Certainly 
the 1922 wheat crop in Russia has by no 
means equaled those of the years prior to 
1918, and in all probability it is smaller 
even than it was in 1920, but if the 
consensus of current reports means any- 
thing at all, it means that Russia has this 
year raised somewhat more wheat than 
it did during the famine period of 1921. 

Crop estimates, whether official or oth- 
erwise, are at best somewhat untrust- 
worthy, but they provide the only possible 
guides to indicate the available supply of 
wheat. Taking all the figures, official and 
unofficial, for the fifty-one countries 
which produce practically all the world’s 
wheat, and including the 1921-22 crops 






of the southern hemisphere, it appears 
that the total supply of wheat this year 
is in the neighborhood of 3,650,000,000 
bushels, as against 3,596,000,000 bushels 
last year, and 3,520,000,000 bushels in 
1920. The details appear in tabular form 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Certainly this does not look like a 
wheat shortage during the present crop 
year. Against these figures, however, 
must be set the unquestionable fact that 
Europe, exclusive of Russia, has a smaller 
supply of home grown wheat than it did 
last year. The relative shortage, based 
on official reports from most of the Euro- 
pean governments and on unofficial esti- 
mates from Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia and a few smaller nations, 
amounts to between a hundred and fifty 
and a hundred and seventy-five million 
bushels. All or most of this amount must 
be made up by importations from the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and India. 

On the other hand, the United States 
and Canada have this year produced 
about a hundred million bushels more 
wheat than in 1921. The remainder of 
Europe’s deficit must be taken care of 
largely by the southern hemisphere. Nei- 
ther Argentina nor Australia had record- 
breaking wheat crops last winter, and 
present prospects in both countries are 
sufficiently bright to indicate that unless 
an unexpected disaster intervenes be- 
tween now and harvest time, they will be 
well able to take care of their full share 
of Europe’s needs. British India is, as 
always, problematic; in recent years it 
has ranged all the way from importing 
wheat for its own use to exporting as 
much as eighty million bushels for foreign 
consumption. 

Looking at the world’s wheat situation 
as a whole, the salient facts are Europe’s 
undoubted shortage and the existence in 
Canada and the United States of an ex- 
portable surplus sufficient to take care of 
more than half of that shortage without 
creating any urgency of demand suffi- 
cient to force prices upward. Russia 
must still be counted outside the current 
of world trade; even if its crops this year 
are well in excess of those harvested in 
1921, the demoralization of its internal 
transportation will probably compel it to 
import wheat and flour for its northern 
sections, and will prevent the southern 
governments from bringing their possible 
surplus of wheat to foreign markets. 

If the crops harvested in Argentina, 
Australia and India during the next few 
months are equal to those of 1921-22, 
then the statistical position of wheat is 
not such as to indicate any world shortage 
during .the present crop year. Europe’s 
demands will unquestionably be heavy, 
but they can be met without undue pres- 
sure on the domestic markets of America. 
A year ago the United States was ship- 
ping wheat abroad at the rate of ten 
million bushels a week; at present its 
weekly shipments are considerably less 
than half of that amount, and this in the 
face of unexpectedly low prices. 

For the first time since 1913 the av- 
erage farm price of wheat in the United 
States has fallen below ninety cents a 
bushel. The farmer naturally hopes for 
higher prices to come, the main founda- 
tion for this hope being the certainty of 
a relative scarcity of wheat in Europe. 
Unless, however, the crop in Argentina 
or Australia meets with disaster, it seems 
reasonable to believe that Europe’s needs 
will not be sufficient to bring about a 
material advance in wheat prices during 
the present crop year. 
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THE DRAWBACK CLAUSE 

The section of the new tariff act re- 
lating to the payment of drawbacks on 
wheat imported for the purpose of mak- 
ing flour for export has already caused 
a considerable amount of uncertainty in 
the milling industry. Some have even 
interpreted it as a virtual adoption of 
the suggestion made a year ago last 
spring, whereby the drawback would have 
been paid on the basis of letting each 
pound of flour exported offset a pound 
of imported wheat. This suggestion was 
formally disapproved in_ resolutions 
adopted by the millers at their mass con- 
ventions in 1921 and 1922 

The new provision, however, appears 
to have no such bearing. It states that 
“where two or more products result from 
the manipulation of imported merchan- 
dise, the drawback shall be distributed 
to the several products in accordance 
with their relative values at the time of 
separation.” In other words, when flour 
and feed are made from imported wheat, 
the drawback is payable only on the basis 
of such products as are actually export- 
ed; if the feed remains in the United 
States, the miller is entitled to a draw- 
back only for such proportion of the 
wheat as was actually used for the flour 
itself. 

The special provision relating to flour 
is an additional attempt to console the 
wheat farmers of the United States for 
the existing low price of their product. 
It states that “such duties shall not be so 
refunded upon the exportation of flour 
or byproducts produced from imported 
wheat unless an amount of wheat grown 
in the United States equal to not less 
than thirty per centum of the amount of 
such imported wheat has been mixed with 
such imported wheat.” This clause in 
no way enables the exporting miller to 
collect a drawback on the basis of the 
total volume of flour which he ships 
abroad; it merely compels him to reduce 
by not less than thirty per cent the quan- 
tity of imported wheat used in the manu- 
facture of his export grades. 

It is not probable that this will work 
much hardship on any of the exporting 
millers, nor will it greatly benefit the 
farmers of the United States. Even had 
this provision not been adopted, it is un- 
likely that any considerable amount of 
flour for export would have been ground 
exclusively from imported wheat. 
clause does little more than add a new 
complication to the drawback provisions, 


, and one which would probably never have 
\been thought of if it had not been for the 


jeffort to secure a special favor for such 


mills as were in an advantageous posi- 
tion to grind Canadian wheat. 

If the new provision is destined to 
exercise any influence at all, it will be in 
the direction of handicapping the mills 
using Canadian y heat as the basis for 
some of their export flour. To this extent 
the movement disapproved by the millers’ 
resolutions in 1921 and 1922 has proved 
a boomerang, for it has given Congress 
an excuse for inserting in the tariff bill 
an additional favor to the farmers, at the 
potential expense of the milling industry. 
The entire episode illustrates the perils 
of seeking special legislative advantages, 
the result being often, as in this case, 
just the reverse of what was hoped for. 

In any event, however, the total amount 
of Canadian wheat imported under this 
drawback provision is not likely to be 
very great, and the quantity of United 
States wheat shipped abroad as flour be- 
cause of this new requirement will be 
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even smaller. The chief trouble is that 
the drawback law was at best quite com- 
plex enough in operation, and this added 
provision will undoubtedly serve to make 
it even more so. 


FUMIGATION AND RELIEF 


There is not a great deal of humor con- 
nected with Russian famine relief; it is 
heart-breaking, serious work, seldom re- 
lieved by amusing incidents. However, in 
a recent bulletin of the American Relief 
Administration, Dr. W. R. Dear, the dis- 
trict physician of Kazan, tells what hap- 
pened when an attempt was made to 
fumigate a boat being loaded with corn, 
and gives the following lively account of 
the incident: 

The Steamship Varland, one of the 
fastest passenger steamers plying on 
the Volga, had been assigned to the 
district supervisor for purposes of 
inspection and as a light cargo car- 
rier. There is no rail transportation 
in the Tartar republic except through 
the extreme northern portion; it is 
therefore necessary to use water 
transportation in reaching the south- 
ern cantons of this republic. 

A preliminary inspection of the 
steamship assigned to us revealed the 
fact that the first class staterooms 
were thoroughly infected with bed- 
bugs. In view of the fact that the 
vessel had been out of commission 
during the winter months, these para- 
sites as observed under the oilcloth 
wall covering of the rooms presented 
all the appearances of the unfortu- 
nate human population of the Volga 
basin. They were emaciated and 
starved by their long winter’s hiber- 
nation, and were evidently awaiting 
anxiously an opportunity to feast on 
the well-nourished Americans who 
were to inhabit their domain. Sec- 
tions of the cloth removed from 
staterooms showed an average adult 
population of from three to five bugs 
per square foot. The local govern- 
ment had generously supplied each 
stateroom with a mattress whose 
parasitic population was even more 
congested than that of the walls. 

It was realized that drastic meas- 
ures would be necessary to render 
this section of the vessel fit for our 
occupancy; that is, tit according to 
American standards. A_ plentiful 
supply of soap, lysol, corrosive sub- 
limate, cleaning cloths and sulphur 
was therefore delivered to the ship, 
with explicit instructions in Russian 
as to the cleansing procedure to be 
followed. After a delay of a day, 
incidental to securing the necessary 
permission of the president of the 
republic, the walls of all staterooms 
were denuded of oilcloth, so neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a proper 
habitat for the secretive bedbugs. 
Mattresses were ejected bodily from 
all staterooms and discarded; all 
walls, ceilings, floors and bunks were 
scrubbed with a strong solution of 
soap and lysol, followed by corrosive 
sublimate. 

The rooms were now in readiness 
for fumigation. with sulphur. Mr. 
Venear, assistant to the district phy- 
sician, undertook this work. I say 
undertook, because he never finished 
it. All windows, doors and venti- 
lators were carefully sealed, and pots 
containing sulphur, each carefully 
arranged on bricks and sitting in a 
water bath, were distributed in sev- 
enteen different places throughout 
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the inhabited area. The setting of 
the scene was complete. The hearth 
fires were carefully lighted, the sul- 
phur ignited cheerfully and com- 
menced its work of annihilating the 
remaining eggs and more resistant 
tribal representatives of the bedbugs. 

Mr. Venear, after having complet- 
ed his labors, had deemed it advisable 
to remain for an hour or so to insure 
that all was proceeding as planned. 
He had observed that the captain of 
the ship had been unusually restless 
and apprehensive over what to him 
had appeared an unnecessary and 
elaborate cleansing, such as the Var- 
land had never before received. As 
Mr. Venear was about to depart, he 
suggested to the captain that it would 
be well to station a guard on the deck 
during the night. 

The captain’s worst fears immedi- 
ately became crystallized. He had 
been carefully told that sulphur in 
combustion would produce a certain 
amount of smoke, and he had been 
assured that all precautions neces- 
sary had been taken to prevent the 
possibility of any conflagration. 
Glancing in the direction of one of 
the staterooms he saw a thin spiral 
of smoke drifting through one of the 
unsealed openings. Being a man of 
action, he acted. 

In a moment the siren whistle of 
the Varland was frantically calling 
for assistance. The families of mem- 
bers of the crew, becoming panic- 
stricken, rushed on shore with their 
household belongings in their arms. 
The sentry on the dock fired his rifle 
several times in rapid succession. 
The laborers who were loading the 
vessel with corn reversed their ac- 
tivities and immediately began to dis- 
charge cargo. One bystander, prob- 
ably the calmest individual in the 
crowd, planned to lay by for the 
future by stealing a sack of corn 
from the deck of the vessel. As he 
passed the sentry, he was felled with 
one blow from the butt end of a 
revolver and collapsed to the gang- 
plank, his dream for the future un- 
realized: Shortly after this, in the 
midst of screams of frightened 
women and children, the Kazan fire 
department in helmets and decadent 
glory arrived upon the scene, having 
made a record run from the city to 
the docks. 

Three vessels had by this time ar- 
rived on the scene, and with their 
whistles were vigorously engaged in 
adding to the pandemonium which 
had broken loose. One unfortunate 
member of the crew was ordered by 
the noble captain to carry a hose 
directly into the inferno created by 
Mr. Venear. He was soon gassed 
and had to be carried out. 

It has since been reported that this 
individual, because of the intimate 
knowledge which he acquired per- 
force of atmospheric conditions in 
the lower world, has resolved hence- 
forth to lead a Christian life. The 
ever present Cheka was by this time 
on the job. Its chief had caught 
Mr. Venear redhanded in the act and 
had taken him into custody without 
further ado. Mr. Venear’s fluent 
knowledge of Russian, combined with 
the fact that he had in his possession 
no papers certifying to his American 
Relief Administration identity, con- 
firmed the charge of arson against 
him. When Mr. Boyd arrived, sev- 


eral minutes later, he found a very 
much dejected sanitarian, water 
soaked, partly gassed and in the 
clutches of the dreaded’ Cheka. 
When it was possible to enter the 
stage of the drama it was found that 
no damage whatever had been done 
to the ship, and that all the smoke 
which had been observed was from 
the burning sulphur. Such. excite- 
ment had not been seen in Kazan 
since the days of the Czech invasion. 
The protocol is still being written. 





IMPROVING WHEAT QUALITY 


The decision made last week by the 
Spring Wheat Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation to continue its work beyond the 
three-year period covered by the original 
plans constitutes a piece of exceptionally 
good news. The association has done ad- 
mirable work so far in its educational 
campaign in behalf of better quality for 
spring wheat, and while the scope of its 
activities is necessarily limited by the 
extent of its financial resources, it has 
served as a very useful link between the 
millers, bankers and other business men 
on the one hand and the farmers on the 
other. A parallel and equally valuable 
work is being done in the Southwest by 
the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association. 

As a matter of fact, the future of the 
wheat farmer in the United States, 
whether in the Northwest or in any other 
section, depends largely on the success of 
just such work as the various wheat crop 
improvement organizations and the state 
agricultural departments have recently 
been doing. At present market prices an 
increase in the wheat acreage means little 
more than adding to the farmer’s already 
heavy liabilities; if he is to find a profit 
in wheat growing, it must be by raising 
more and better wheat on an equal or 
even smaller acreage. 

Only a relatively few years ago, wheat 
land in the United States was plentiful 
and cheap, and a small yield per acre was 
adequate to pay the interest on the cost 
of the land, cover all the expenses of 
planting and harvesting, and provide a 
moderate profit in addition. Now, how- 
ever, conditions have fundamentally 
changed, and the value of land available 
for wheat growing has advanced to a 
point where, at ordinary prices, a yield 
of twelve or thirteen bushels to the acre 
will no longer suffice to do more than 
cover interest charges, taxes and general 
overhead expenses. Any great reduction 
below present levels in the cost of labor, 
machinery and incidentals seems most 
unlikely. If the farmer can see a gross 
return of only eleven or twelve dollars 
a year from land which represents a cost 
of from five to eight dollars in interest 
charges alone, he is not going to continue 
the raising of wheat indefinitely. 

In the United States the average yield 
of wheat per acre during the past five 
years has been less than fourteen bushels, 
and of spring wheat only about twelve. 
In Italy the average wheat yield is six- 
teen bushels to the acre; in France it is 
close to twenty-two; in Belgium and the 
Netherlands it is between thirty-five and 
forty. Thus it is that France, on a wheat 
acreage only a trifle larger than that of 
the state of Kansas, is able to raise a 
wheat crop which, in normal years, is 
larger than that of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Missouri together, 
and larger sometimes than the entire 
wheat crop of Canada. 

Two or three years ago the United 
States Tariff Commission prepared a re- 
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port in which it made the statement that 
within one or two decades the United 
States would probably have to import 
wheat for its domestic needs. It based 
this statement on the theory that, with 
steadily advancing land values and heavy 
labor costs, the United States farmer 
would be gradually forced to curtail his 
wheat production in order to devote more 
of his land to purposes bringing him a 
larger return per acre. Whether or not 
this gloomy prognostication will be ful- 
filled remains to be seen; the mere fact 
that it could be made by such a com- 
mission is sufficient to suggest at least a 
dangerous possibility. 

In one way or another, the farmer 
must unquestionably secure a larger re- 
turn per acre on his wheat lands if |v is 
to continue planting wheat on anything 
like the present scale. Wheat on the 
farm today is worth only two thirds of 
what it was in the autumn of 1916, just 
before the great advance in values took 
place, whereas nearly all dairy products 
are bringing considerably more than they 
were at that time. A general advance in 
the price of wheat, such as the fariner 
has vainly hoped for ever since the fall 
of 1920, is rendered most unlikely by the 
dependence of the United States market 
on those of foreign countries, nor is -uch 
an advance desirable from the poin' of 
view of the consumers of wheat as bread. 
~ The remedy is found in the words of 
the Spring Wheat Crop Improvement As- 
sociation’s report: “More and _ better 
wheat on less acres.” An average \ ield 
of fifteen or sixteen bushels of whea! on 
an acreage reduced by ten per cent would 
be sufficient completely to change the «co- 
nomic status of the wheat farmer. It 
would make his wheat land profitab!« in 
itself, and at the same time set free a 
large amount of land for other purposes. 
If the wheat thus raised were of uniform- 
ly high grade, it would largely eliminate 
losses due to the poor milling quality of 
much of the wheat now marketed. 

At present the amount of active inter- 
est in improving the quality and yield 
per acre of the wheat crop is limite: by 
the fact that fear of a domestic short- 
age, requiring imports of wheat from 
abroad to make up the deficit, is generally 
regarded as a mere bugbear of the stitis- 
ticians. Possibly it is no more than | hat, 
but there is ample evidence to show that 
farmers who have been losing mone; on 
inferior wheat and light yields are gradu- 
ally turning away from wheat and toward 
other agricultural products. In Minne- 
sota, which provides probably the most 
striking illustration of the change, the 
average wheat acreage has been cui in 
half since 1910. Current reports indicate 
that the 1923 wheat crop in Kansas will 
be the smallest since before the war. 

Unless the wheat farmer receives some 
form of direct encouragement, it i: by 
no means impossible that the next fifteen 
or twenty years will witness such © re- 
duction of the country’s wheat acreaye as 
to necessitate at least the occasional im- 
portation of foreign wheat to eke oui the 
domestic supply in poor crop y«ars. 
What this would mean for the flour ill- 
ers, particularly in sections where forcign 
wheat is not readily accessible, requires 
no comment. The best and surest way to 
guard against such a danger, remote as it 
now may seem, is to support the work 
being done by the various crop imp1ove 
ment associations, and thereby to give 
the farmer every possible assistance in 
bettering the quality and yield of his 
wheat to a point where it will bring him 
a safe and reasonable profit. 
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The slight upward movement in wheat 
es which marked the first two days 


yric t 
if the present week, resulting largely 
from excitement over the situation in 


Asia Minor and its possible consequences, 
had a direct influence on the flour mar- 
ket. A good deal of business was done 
at the price levels prevailing before the 
advance, but very little, according to 
most of the reports, at the quotations 
current on Tuesday, Sept. 19. The ad- 
vance in flour prices was by no means 
extensive, amounting on an average to 
only about 10¢c per bbl, but there was 
clearly a feeling among the buyers that 
the present flurry in wheat means little. 
Furthermore, most of the larger buyers 
are evidently pretty well supplied with 
flour either actually on hand or ordered 
for delivery between now and the first of 
February, so that heavy buying on ad- 
vances is hardly to be expected. 

The mills in nearly every part of the 
country are now running on something 
like a normal autumn schedule, as a 
result of the active selling done a few 
weeks ago, and the country’s total flour 
output, which has so far seldom been 
much in excess of 2,750,000 bbls a week, 
seems likely to run over the 3,000,000-bbl 
mark. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

ae Peeerecy $7. $6.20 $5.75 
Gept. 1 .c.cccce 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Ae. 1. 00scstea 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1 ..cccesee 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 .cccvcsec 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 ....cceee 8.70 7.66 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Dad. 2 vcsscenes 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Tan. 8 .cccvewas 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 .cscceces 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1 ...cccces 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 w.ccccece 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Bent. 2 .ccoeses 8.70 7.55 7.05 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Seer $5.25 $4.70 $4.60 
Gee. & acccdass 5.30 4.70 4.40 
BGR 4 savceens 5.75 4.90 4.65 
July 1 ..cccecs 6.05 5.50 6.05 
SURO 1 issaceee 6.20 5.95 6.15 
eae 2 snaeakaus 6.25 5.90 5.40 
BOO 8 ovacecen 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 2 vcesses 5.70 5.55 5.30 
wom 2 skenvesa 4.80 4.75 4.80 
oan. 9B sxicaces 4.75 4.75 4.65 
ee eee 4.80 4.70 4.80 
mov. 2 seassene 5.25 5.20 5.10 
On. b. ivonscane 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Pent. 1 .sscavee 6.20 5.90 5.55 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.65 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 19 
was 523 per ton, which gompares with 
~ following first-of-the-month quota- 
10ons: 





ae Bree $21.00 Feb. 
See 20.40 Jan. 
ee eee 20.385 Dec. 
ree: 24.75 Nov. 
Ae 29.00 Oct. 
MOTD vscccace 27.75 Sept 
March 1 ..ces 32.15 May 


*Record high point. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Sept. 10-16 ...... 66 80 4 
Bawt.. 8B. oc ccecve 57 72 61 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2... 57 79 65 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 658 94 66 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 20.) 

NasHvittE.—Flour sales fairly active. 
Prices stronger, in sympathy with wheat. 
Millfeed in fair demand, 

Winnirec.—On higher wheat markets, 
flour advanced 30c bbl.’ Quotations now 
same as a week ago. All other cereals 
unchanged. 

Toronto.—Millfeed reduced $1 ton 
Monday. Bran now selling at $20, shorts 
at $22, in mixed cars. Flour prices un- 
changed and business slow. 

PuiLapELPpHiA.—F our very quiet, with 
buyers and sellers apart on prices. Local 
jobbers and bakers have ample stocks, 
and are very indifferent. Feed scarce 
and higher. 

PrrrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
fairly strong with a slight improvement 
over last week. Inquiries good, although 
prospective buyers are hesitant about 
placing large orders. Millfeed in fair 
demand. 

Mitwavxkee.—Flour trade more active 
following bulge in wheat, resulting in 
advance of 25c bbl. Inquiry good. Sales 
mostly small lots, near-by shipment. Rye 
flour 15@20c higher; demand moderate. 
Millfeed active. Bran and middlings $1 
@1.50 higher. 

Co.tumsus.—The advance in wheat yes- 
terday stimulated sales of flour consid- 
erably. Bakers and jobbers came in 
rather freely, but most of the sales re- 
ported were at quotations reflecting Sat- 
urday’s wheat prices. Feed in good de- 
mand, Prices firm. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour business quiet 
since fluctuation in grain prices. Mills 
generally hold quotations unchanged 
from week ago and Friday, despite 
slightly higher wheat market. Flour buy- 
ers disposed to await further action of 
wheat. Sentiment usually bearish. 

Sr. Lovis.—Milling demand very dull 
this week. Extremely erratic action on 
wheat market yesterday killed what 
business might otherwise have been done. 
Feeling in trade that sharp advance will 
not be held. Export business very unsat- 
isfactory. Millfeed firm and in good de- 
mand. 

BartimorE.—Flour higher and more 
active. Bears on the run and scared al- 
most to death. Most mills have advanced 





prices 25c, with a few up 50c. Bulls 
feeling fine and enjoying predicament of 
the bears. Millfeed higher and active as 
to brans and standard middlings, with 
some mills unable to supply demand. 
Cuicaco.—Market is stronger, due to 
advance in wheat. Bulge has stimulated 
buying, and sales are much better. Trade 
is covering near-by and future require- 


ments. Rye also in good demand and 
firmer. Feed is higher, and demand only 
fair. Trade is slow in following ad- 


vance, and only buying as needed. Of- 
ferings from mills are light. 


ARGENTINA’S SURPLUS 


Official Estimates of Wheat and Flaxseed 
Still Available for Export Before 
Next Crop Is Harvested 


Buenos Ames, Sept. 19.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The quantity of wheat and flax- 
seed still available for export from the 
1921-22 harvest is officially estimated as 
follows: wheat, 600,000 metric tons (22,- 
000,000 bus); flaxseed, 100,000 tons 
(3,930,000 bus). 








W. J. Lams. 





FOOD ACT PENALTIES HOLD 


Bill Authorizing Refunds of Penalties Under 
Lever Act Killed by Com- 
mittee 


Penalties imposed by the government 
under section 4 of the Lever food control 
act of Aug. 10, 1917, as amended by 
section 2 of the act of Oct. 22, 1919, 
would have been refunded by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on application un- 
der a bill introduced in the Senate on 
Feb. 24 by Mr. Elkins (W. Va.) and 
referred to the committee on the judici- 
ary. On Sept. 5 the committee, after 
considering the bill, reported adversely 
upon the measure and a motion to post- 
pone it indefinitely was agreed to. 

In the enforcement of the food con- 
trol act the Department of Justice im- 
posed penalties aggregating $227,000, of 
which there was actually collected about 
$122,000. Following the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in United 
States vs. Cohen Grocery Co.,—Feb. 28, 
1921,—holding the penalty provisions of 
the statute unconstitutional for want of 
certainty, suits were instituted in a 
number of the federal courts for the 
recovery of fines paid to the government. 








FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, . 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 


to Sept. 2, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 
Flour production, bbls— 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2....... 2,765 3,239 1,993 
July 1-Sept. 2......... 23,232 26,887 19,382 
Flour, July 1-Sept. 2, 
bbIls— 
PE. 40.6.0:040:0 60% 1,832 3,231 3,837 
ee EEE 75 6 45 
Wheat, July 1-Sept. 2, 
bus— 


Receipts from farms 230,000 290,000 242,000 


Exports ......cceee 39,380 85,379 55,079 
Imports .....-.cee% 4,500 957 480 
Ground by mills....104,544 116,841 89,122 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 
2, bus— 
At terminals ......... 29,242 42,521 22,625 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit.107,516 81,455 151,654 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 17 Sept. 18 
Sept. 16Sept.9 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...409,635 339,270 439,435 219,965 


St. Paul ...-.0. 11,131 5,945 13,865 9,525 
Duluth-Superior 31,055 20,245 23,690 12,645 
Milwaukee ..... 6,000 1,000 10,565 2,400 








WS on.k08.0% 457,821 366,460 487,555 244,535 
Outside mills*..173,116 ...... 160,290 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.630,937 ...... oe ee 
St. Louis ...... 31,200 24,000 39,300 26,600 
St. Louist ..... 42,400 60,600 60,600 44,000 
Buffalo ........ 165,520 138,840 164,675 124,650 
Rochester ..... 8,200 7,900 9,150 3,200 
Chicago ....... 35,000 31,000 23,000 18,250 
Kansas City....114,850 96,385 90,200 68,000 


Kansas Cityt...374,735 342,530 444,800 281,835 


GURRRB. ceccecss 22,205 18,630 21,150 9,464 
WE. wecccsece 37,620 35,390 45,740 ...... 
Toledo ........ 38,650 31,500 27,000 18,380 
Toledof ....... 69,865 92,985 73,870 68,530 
DEED ce S086 addons \ 8,125 
Nashville** .. 98,505 126,790 111,955 84,130 
Portland, Oreg. 38,975 28,140 25,290 15,715 
Pee 34,125 33,775 26,900 18,795 
Tacoma ....... 46,530 23,875 48,235 18,530 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 17 Sept. 18 


Sept. 16 Sept.9 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 75 62 83 40 
Se eee 50 25 59 40 
Duluth-Superior .. 84 55 64 34 
Outside mills* .... 54 ° “ oe 

Average spring.. 66 vite 54 

Milwaukee ....... 38 6 44 10 
i Pn <cerneeene 62 47 78 53 
SS ae 55 65 77 57 
er 100 83 98 75 
Rochester ........ 44 42 49 17 
EE ec bcaceeves X8& 78 58 61 
Kansas City ...... 92 77 856 70 
Kansas Cityt ..... 76 70 85 62 
CE esd etcenden 112 98 88 39 
Pere 80 79 99 ad 
WED. csc ectveces 84 65 56 38 
WONNEOE, csecvecces 64 61 55 39 
Indianapolis ...... os =. 46 36 
Nashville** ....... 58 67 58 49 
Portland, Oregon.. 68 49 52 32 
DOREEED ccccdececes 65 64 51 36 
po ee eee 82 42 85 33 
DR ksackvenaes 71 59 67 43 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, includ- 
ing those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, includ- 
ing Nashville. 


TARIFF UP TO PRESIDENT 


Senate Adopts Conference Report—Nearly 
Two Years of Effort Brought to a 
Conclusion by Congress 








Final legislative action on the tariff 
bill was taken on Tuesday, Sept. 19, with 
the Senate’s adoption of the conference 
report. The measure is now in the hands 
of President Harding for signature. 
The Senate vote was 43 to 28, five Re- 
publicans being recorded as against it 
and two Democrats in favor of it. The 
Senate’s action came one year, eight 
months and thirteen days after work 
was begun on what will be the first Re- 
publican protective tariff law in nearly 
10 years. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 19. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Rpring RrGt QOMOON i.( 5565s sect nere ese sauess $6.60@ 7.05 $6.35@ 7.30 $.....@..... °$6.60@ 7.00 $7.25@ 8.00 $6.75@ 7.00 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.50@ 8.00 $6.70@ 7.05 $7.00@ 7.50 
Spring stanGar GRCOE . .c'ssccvceesesscse 6.30@ 6.90 eS 6.10@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 5.85@ 6.25 6.60@ 7.40 6.45@ 6.75 i ee 
SOting BA Wee ai see aixs vs0in 4464946460NSs 4.60@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.00 .....@..... 4.85@ 5.30 5.25@ 6.25 .....@..... 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.75 .....@..... fin caae 
Hard winter short patent..........s.eeeeeee 5.75@ 5.90 oe, ene 5.70@ 6.30 5.90@ 6.30 .....@..... 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.85 6.35@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.50 
BEOEC WiKEEO MIE bn occe 0-096 <csr0ees tease 5.50@ 5.70 ae eee 5.05@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.50 5.60@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.25 eer Pree 6.00@ 6.30 sree @.neee 
UOT WiNGKE GUE GUND 65 occas scccicasaves 4.25@ 4.75 Pe (PR 4.00@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 4.50@ 5.15 te” pakahe la teeta a ee Pee -@. 
Soft winter short patent ............-seee0. 5.40@ 5.50 ee ee eee ee ee eS. ae Pee 5.75@ 6.65 5.50@ 5.90 7.10@ 7.50 
MOL: Witt MONE 6650.6 6c65sssevecosevere 5.05@ 5.30 ae Sen ae 4.85@ 5.25 °%4.75@ 5.00 %4.65@ 5.15 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.60 5.65@ 5.90 
Soft winter first Clear .........+.eceeeeecees 4.10@ 4.50 eee eo Dewees 0 cee cP ec cce's cece eDccces 6 cece Dueee oceee Pq eves 5.00@ 5.50 err. Ferre 4.25@ 4.75 
mG ROW MMs tcc vs vsske cs ss doaesb ee 4.25@ 4.35 ve. 2 ae errr ime 4.25@ 5.00 4.40@ 4.75 5.00@ 6.25 co Ee aa rrr, re 
HVC NUL, GUMGRNE Vcks.cceevccve ds cevenece . 3.80@ 4.20 eS 2 a, SPE @. vcore Deceee 3.65@ 4.00 .....@..... wee Doceee eee Dereee cece es Decree 

FEED— 

Spring WR tow eer G hic ca soe éisesusasess 19.50 @21.00 17.00@18.00 0... @eeee, eee @eceee veces @eures  24.560@25.00 25.00@25.50 24.50@25.50 22.50@23.50 .....@..... 
Hard WE ihe 66-65 5.660050 45 060 0t Cas 20.00 @ 21.50 erry, Peery 17.00@17.50 19.00@ 20.00 os00e Decces PTTre. Faree er Peer +++ + @25.00 cccce Decces ere, Teer 
OR: WINER te iiipdc chee tks sstete s4eehaes 20.50@22.50 > .....@..... ee Pere 19.50@20.00 éceg ees 25.00@25.50 25.50@26.50  25.25@25.50 eoeee@...-.  19.00@21.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 20.00@22.00 18.00@19.00 20.00@21.00 .....@..... .e+@....- 25.00@25.50 23.50@24.50 25.00@26.00 24.00@25.00 26.00 28.00 
Flot r middlings (gray shorts).............. 24.00 @ 26.00 22.50@23.50 24.00@25.00 25.50@26.50 . Pere 28.00@31.00 27.00@31.00 29.50@30.00  30.00@31.00 ccvce @rccoe 
ee Be St a Se re 29.00@32.00 28.00@29.00 .....@..... — Se @.. 35.00@36.00 34.00@35.00 .....@35.50 35.50@36.50 .....W....- 


Family patent 
DOO vcxactess $6.80@6.90 (49's) 
San Francisco... «+ @7.35 


*Includes near-by straights. 


Straight Cut-off 
$4.80@5.50 (49's) 
snce séece 5.25 @5.50 


$5.10@5.60 (49's) 


Kansas standard patent 


e+e» @7.00 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Dakota standard patent 
$7.10 @7.80 
7.25 @7.85 


Montana standard patent 
$6.20@6.55 
6.75 @7.10 
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CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 


Business with America Continues as Ex- 
change Turns in Importers’ Favor—Pros- 
pect for Increasing Business 


SuHanouar, Cuina, Aug. 26.—More 
and more business in American flour 
continues to be done in the Shanghai 
market. An additional 4,000 tons were 
booked last week end, bringing up the 
season’s total to date 14,000 or 15,000 
tons. 

Prospects of greater business in Amer- 
ican flour are enhanced with exchange 
showing a tendency to turn in the im- 
porters’ favor. ad the rate of ex- 
change not fluctuated during the week 
the amount of fresh business put through 
would have shown larger proportions. 
All this trade has been done - British 
and Japanese houses, for delivery in 
September. 

The effect of steady buying of flour 
by a in the American market is 
already being felt here on the exchange, 
where rates are inclined to weaken. e 
local market has already dropped some 
four or five candereens, the present quo- 
tation being 1.88 taels per bag ($5.80 





per bbl). Owing to the present ex- 
change rate on New York being some- 
what against the importer, fresh busi- 


ness in American flour has been suspend- 
ed, but there is no doubt that it will be 
renewed with increased vigor in the near 
future, unless Chinese wheat declines and 
makes it unremunerative for flour mills 
in Shanghai to import wheat from the 
United States. 

Transactions in American wheat prom- 
ise to take place soon, but at present 
there is still a difference between the 
price obtaining for Chinese wheat and 
that at which wheat from America can 
be landed in Shanghai. Western red 
wheat is quoted at $42.50 (U. S. cur- 
rency) per ton, c.i.f., Shanghai, or 3.80 
taels per picul, ex-godown Shanghai. 
Against this, Chinese wheat is being sold 
in the market at 3.60 taels per picul 
($1.25 per bu). 

Stocks of Chinese wheat in Shanghai 
are very small, being estimated at 40,000 
to 50,000 50-lb bags. Arrivals from the 
interior still average some 5,000 bags a 
day, quite insufficient for the needs of 
the flour mills of Shanghai, the majority 
of which are still shut, hoping for a 
favorable turn in the rate of exchange 
to make it profitable for them to import 
American wheat. . 

Chinese wheat merchants who are hold- 
ing stocks here for a rising market are 
beginning to lose confidence, as large 
orders for American flour are being put 
through. Farmers are still holding out 
for higher prices. Considerable wheat 
no doubt has been disposed of in the 
interior of China, where it serves as a 
substitute for rice, being cheaper than 
that commodity, which &. ruled very 
high during the past two months. The 
recent typhoon in Swatow and vicinity 
damaged the rice crop, and this has had 
the effect of pushing up the price of the 
cereal on the Shanghai market. 


RELIEF FOR FAMINE AREA 


The recent abundant harvest in north- 
ern Anhuei has brought to an end a 
large part of the acute suffering from 
food shortage caused by the floods of 
a year ago. Although much of the har- 
vest income of the poor people was lost 
immediately in the payment of debts in- 
curred during the famine emergency, yet 
the necessity for relief from outside 
sources has passed. The work of relief 
in this area during the last few months 
is outlined in a report of famine distri- 
bution in North Anhuei just published 
by Thomas F. Carter, foreign director 
of the International Famine Relief So- 
ciety of Pengpu. 

The famine in North Anhuei during 
the spring of 1922 was caused by the 
flood of July and August, 1921. During 
that period most of the area of that 
part of Anhuei which lies north of the 
Hwai River was under water for from 
one to two months. In this flood con- 
siderably more than half of the kaoliang 
crop was destroyed and almost all of the 
soy bean, green bean, sesame and sweet 
potato crop. As spring wheat had, 
through most of the region, been below 
par also, the failure of the fall crops 
was sure to produce serious famine. 
Machinery was at once set in motion by 
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the government and a number of pri- 
vate agencies, including the Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Society, which has 
been able to carry through to a success- 
ful finish the various projects it has 
undertaken, and to feed (in return for 
constructive work done) more than 50,- 
000 laborers (representing, including 
their families, some quarter of a million 
people) up to the time of harvest. 


SWEET POTATO FLOUR 


Statistics have just been issued show- 
ing that last year Swatow produced and 
exported 8,295,000 lbs of sweet potato 
flour. Eighty per cent of this product 
is shipped to other points in China, while 
the remainder goes to Siam, Singapore 
and South Sea islands where there are 
Chinese residents. The entire output is 
produced by manual labor. Women put 
the potatoes through several series of 
water tubs to get the skins thoroughly 
clean, and another set drive them around 
in large crocks whose inner surfaces are 
scarified before glazing so that a surface 
somewhat like a tin grater remains. With 
a powerful sweep of the arm, the pota- 
toes are whirled around against the 
rough side of the container and the 
skins are off. A similar process re- 
duces them to pulp, after which they are 
dried in the sun and are then ready for 
the market. 


JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 


The flour market in Kobe has suffered 
from the great decrease in demand and 
the decline in prices of flour and wheat 
on the foreign markets. The movement 
of the government for the lowering of 
prices of staple commodities has also 


affected prices. As the market price 
does not cover cost, the flour companies 
have stopped selling. It is thought that 
the market has already reached bottom, 
however, and that the price may rise 
slowly after Oct. 1. 


RICE MARKET WEAK 


Influenced by the serious decline of 
rice on the time bargain market the for- 
eign rice market in Kobe is very weak 
and inactive, and the transportation of 
foreign rice to Formosa and Korea has 
entirely ceased. 

According to reports from various 
parts of Japan, though rainfall has been 
rather light, weather conditions for grow- 
ing rice have so far been favorable. The 
fine, hot weather experienced since the 
beginning of the “dog-days” was espe- 
cially beneficial. 

Export of Manchurian rice to Japan 
to an amount equaling half the produc- 
tion there has been authorized by the 
Chinese government. D. ARAKIE. 





Poland—Crops 
Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 





Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
1922 44,400 63,342 183,331 210,200 
1921 37,409 66,204 150,286 167,558 
1920... 22,740 38,567 129,061 73,660 
1919 22,156 21,838 76,281 103,043 
1911-13 av. 63,500 72,769 193,818 226,729 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
1988. ..ccces 2,564 2,752 5,718 10,829 
CC eae 2,093 2,451 4,753 8,866 
1986. ccccee 1,791 1,944 4,119 7,236 
| Peer 063 1,315 2,440 6,544 


coe 1, 
1911-13 av.. 3,320 3,078 6,581 12,356 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 
ae 9,957 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 | 9,036 9,103 9,668 
BEE issevsses 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 
BIRD ccccwccce 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
BUMD. ccesevuse 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 
GU cwscecces 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,171 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 saa8 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 
November 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 
Totals .... 116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 108,583 120,959 *74,794 
The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
111,970 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 106,427 122,188 


*Eight months. 





United States—Average Farm Prices 
Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 


Date— Wheat Corn Oats 
2910—-Doec. 2 nc scsceccs 88. 48. 34.4 
1911—Dec, 1 ........... 87.4 61.8 45.0 
BORD HEIOO. 2 ncccesesess 76.0 48.7 31.9 
oo ee rere rere 79.9 69.1 39.2 
1914—Deec, 1... rcccess 98.6 64.4 43.8 
192G—Dee. 1 .ncccccscce 91.9 57.5 36.1 
1916—Dec. 1 ......000-. 160.3 88.9 52.4 
WIT—Dee, 1 .n.cccscccs 200.8 127.9 66.6 
1918—Dec. 1 .........+- 204.2 136.9 71.9 
to) ae ereeeerreee 204.8 144.7 70.8 

BO B scccocecces 207.5 138.1 64.3 
(eee 208.0 137.2 62.6 
Me: Esta weenie 214.2 149.6 65.8 
Be & secewessepe 231.1 162.6 70.9 
2 Sreeer rere 228.4 171.2 71.2 
eS ePerrrce Te 222.0 176.5 70.9 
pe Serer eres 217.2 191.2 75.3 
_. Seer reer 205.7 185.4 71.7 
es & a0tetivnvvas 209.6 153.9 68.4 
a Serre rer 213.2 133.4 68.7 
SS Sec 215.1 134.9 Pe 
190BO—-JOR. 2 ccccercccce 231.8 140.4 78.2 
WO BD ase sceccees 235.7 146.8 82.7 
DEBTOR 2 in cvccsces 226.6 148.5 84.5 
i Seer 234.0 158.6 90.7 
cS ae 251.3 169.6 98.3 
SOMO ED saccccevees 258.3 185.2 102.9 
GG EB. eevcduvesics 253.6 185.6 104.5 
BE, | ves cvicavees 232.2 163.7 81.9 
et SEPEEREL ET 218.7 155.7 70.2 
i or 214.3 121.3 60.7 
Bs & csassnveces 188.0 87.3 54.5 
DOG Dc sccectesce 144.3 67.7 47.2 
ROBT —-FOR. 2 ccccccccses 149.2 66.7 45.6 
WO ED cececcvcene 149.3 62.4 41.8 
MEBTOR 1 ncesvcegs 147.2 64.5 41.9 
MOOT ED aciccctest 133.5 63.0 39.3 
BE, ER Spec rcccees 110.7 59.5 36.8 
BORO BD cvcscsccene 127.4 62.5 37.9 
GU ED cvceccccase 112.2 62.2 35.6 
BEE BD. sci verter 104.8 61.7 33.8 
a Direererrre 101.2 56.2 30.1 
SE. B45 0:00 008 105.6 51.0 31.0 
a rae 94.2 41.1 29.2 
b SS eee 92.7 42.4 30.3 
| ae rererrrnr ir 93.3 43.4 31.0 
ON Sree 97.0 45.8 32.8 
Te ea 116.9 54.8 36.6 
SS ae 117.0 56.9 36.5 
Fe ae 121.0 59.7 37.9 
pS Serre ee ree 116.5 61.6 38.4 
( 3 ae 102.6 62.2 37.3 
BM FD cccccesvece 97.1 64.4 35.0 
Sept. Livcrsrereees 88.1 62.7 32.2 


Buck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 
Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 
57.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 231.7 
86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 182.1 
50.5 66.3 66.1 50.5 72.6 114.7 
53.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 
54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
91.7 151.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
86.8 140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 
85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
103.9 155.5 147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 
109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 159.8 444.1 
118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 540.6 
115.6 138.3 159.8 187.5 175.4 517.5 
115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 154.7 438.2 
117.1 129.8 150.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 
120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
130.2 152.3 150.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
137.1 154.5 154.9 217.6 156.6 456.5 
129.3 145.0 155.7 243.5 172.2 472.7 
140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 
146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 448.2 
148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 
142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 359.6 
121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.5 303.7 
105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 
91.2 162.3 159.4 134.8 160.8 279.7 
81.7 142.1 131.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 
57.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
56.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 150.4 
54.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 142.6 
49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125.7 
51.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 145.7 
50.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 145.8 
49.4 98.1 119.7 136.9 144.1 162. 
47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 164.8 
45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.3 162.9 
41.7 74.6 83.9 123.5 89.5 115.0 
42.2 70.2 81.2 111.1 88.1 144.6 
43.7 69.6 83.5 108.6 95.1 151.1 
44.3 70.4 85.4 115.5 96.8 173.1 
49.6 83.5 85.8 117.8 110.7 216.2 
52.8 84.2 92.6 113.6 111.7 218.7 
56.3 87.6 +» 93.3 104.3 114.1 230.6 
57.7 88.0 97.5 104.1 121.2 236.9 
52.2 77.6 102.6 103.3 119.0 223.0 
49.7 70.5 95.7 114.8 128.4 211.4 
45.7 63.3 86.3 88.0 107.6 190.1 
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FEDERATION DATES SET 


Meeting of Directors and Delegates Wil 
Occupy Two Days, Instead of One as 
Previously, Oct. 19 and 20 


Cuicaco, Inu., Sept. 18.—The semi- 
annual meeting of directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation 
will be held in the ballroom of the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday 
and Friday, Oct. 19 and 20. The sessions 
will be called to order each day prompt- 
ly at 10 o’clock. 

For several years the meetings have 
been confined to one day, and due to 
this the directors have been hurried in 
the consideration of the business brought 
before them. In order to obviate this, 
meetings will be held on two days. On 
the morning of Thursday, Oct. 19, re- 
ports of officers and committees will be 
submitted, allowing the rest of the day 
for meetings of committees and such 
conferences of millers as may develop, 
On Friday the reports will be discussed 
and action taken upon them, and also 
on general matters pertaining to the 
milling industry. 





S. O. Werner. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR CONTRACTS 


Cuicaco, Inz., Sept. 16.—Awards for 
furnishing 315,070 lbs hard wheat flour 
and 24,990 Ibs soft wheat flour to the 
United States government quartermas- 
ter’s department, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, were made on Thursday to the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. and the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Quantities, prices per pound, and 
points of delivery are as follows: Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., 290,080 Ibs hard wheat 
flour, delivery New York G. I. Depot, 
for San Juan and Panama, at 2.78¢ |b; 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 49,980 Ibs wheat 
flour, delivery Fort Jay, N. Y., at 2.827 
lb. V. P. WitiramMs. 





World’s Wheat Crop, 1922 

Estimated wheat crop of 1922, anid of 
1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1921 and 1920 
(or 1920-21 and 1919-20), in bushels (((0's 
omitted): 
1921 1920 
832,027 
263,189 
214,143 


948 


1922 


United States .... § 
Camada ....ssceee 
Argentina 
UWPERUEY cccccoses 


21,591 


England and 
Wales 
Switzerland ...... 
PSCCE 2... ccecceee 
BPA oc cesscccecs 
Hungary 
Poland 


BGM. cc ccscace 
Bulgaria 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Finland 
British India 
Australia 
Japan 
New Zealand .... 
peer re ee 
South Africa ..... 
TUR occsscvsccce 





17,466 


Totals, 28 coun- 
CPIOB wc cccese 2,860,381 2,816,812 2,603,902 
Estimates of the 1922 wheat crops, and 
those of 1921-22 in the southern hemisp!iere, 
from which official reports have not been 











received, based on unofficial estimates oF 
reports of crop condition, compared witli the 
estimates for the two preceding crop ) ars, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 
Mexico 12,000 12,000 14,951 
Brazil 5,000 4,991 3,000 
Peru ... 2,500 2,645 Be 
Austria ,000 7,745 
Czecho-Slovakia.. 35,000 40,673 
Denmark ........ 9,000 11,207 
Esthonia ........ 350 427 
GOFUAORF .cccccae 85,000 107,798 
Jugo-Slavia ...... 50,000 51,868 
EMEVER cscccceccs 500 783 
Luxemburg ...... 450 661 
Perteeel .....0.. 7,000 8,613 7,140 
OS aS 300,000 275,000 490,000 
Scotland and Ire- : 
OS Fea 3,750 4,019 8,482 
Asiatic Turkey ... 12,000 15,000 — 15,000 
Manchuria ....... 35,000 25,000 95,000 
SD: 5.065:6.095 ¢0% 175,000 150,000 200,000 
Persia f 14,000 —1 4,000 
Cyprus 2,000 3,000 
Korea 6,500 6,500 
Formosa f 150 150 
Egypt 37,012 1,711 
Canary Islands 1,000 705 1,25 
Totals, 23 coun- a 
RR 789,700 778,797 915,39" 
Totals, 51 coun- 


tries ........ 3,650,080 3,595,609 3,519,298 
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September 20, 1922 
CANADA’S CROP IS HUGE 


Revised Estimates Place Wheat Crop -Nearly 
70,000,000 Bus Over Previous Figures 
—Near 1915 Record 


Revised government estimates of the 
1922 crops, based on conditions at the 
end of August, plate the total wheat 
crop at 388,773,000 bus, as compared with 
the estimate of 320,968,000 bus made a 
month earlier. This is about 88,000,000 
bus larger than the 1921 wheat crop, and 
only 5,000,000 less than the record crop 
of 1915. Of the total amount, 365,000,- 
000 bus are in the western provinces. 

The figures for other grain crops have 
likewise shown a marked increase on the 
estimates of the preceding month. The 
oats crop is now placed at 558,358,000 
bus, as against an August estimate of 
509,752,000 and a crop last year of 
426,233,000. Barley is now estimated 
at 763395,500 bus, whereas a month ago 
the figure was 64,881,000, and the 1921 
crop was 59,709,000. The Tye crop is 
placed at 49,602,000 bus, which compares 
with an August estimate of 37,848,000, 
and a crop last year of 21,455,000. Flax- 
seed is now estimated at 5,296,000 bus, 
the August figure having been 4,530,000, 
and last year’s crop 4,112,000. 

GRAIN DEALERS’ ESTIMATE 

Even the large government figure for 
the wheat crop is exceeded by the Sept. 
13 crop estimate of the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association, which gives the 
following figures for the three prairie 
provinces (000’s omitted in acreage and 
production) : 

MANITOBA 
Yield per Produc- 


Acres acre, bus tion, bus 
Wheat ..cccces 3,239 19.9 64,456 
GOIR .rccvevene 2,247 45 101,115 
Barley ...-e.e% 1,033 31.3 32,333 
Re ,stavanteks 278 21 5,838 
Flaxseed ...... 62 8.2 514 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Wheat cccicces 12,970 19.2 249,024 
BRR .dcceccues 5,782 40.2 232,436 
Barley ..cevces 498 28.4 14,143 
 BRPEvEr re 1,771 21.5 38,076 
Flaxseed ....+. 416 7 2,916 
ALBERTA 
Wheat .riresve 5,262 13.6 71,563 
MERE eee 2,832 26.4 74,765 
Batley scccsucs 523 21.3 11,139 
Bee ee 280 12.1 3,388 
Flaxseed ...... 25 6.1 152 
THREE PROVINCES 

Wheat .csccces BRST 17.9 385,043 
Ser 10,861 37.6 408,316 
eee 2,054 27.5 57,615 
De - scickecaael 2,329 20.3 47,302 
Flaxseed ....0. 504 3.8 3,582 





GOOD SEED MOVEMENT SPREADS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Sept. 16.— 
Canadian County, which is credited with 
having made the greatest progress among 
counties of the western part of the state 
in the distribution of hard wheat seed, 
probably will have 75 to 80 per cent of 
its wheat growers enrolled in the wheat 
improvement association before the end 
of the planting season. This is the opin- 
ion of John O’Brien, manager of the 
grain department of the El Reno Mill 
& Elevator Co., who is a member of the 
seed distributing committee for the 
county. 

Fred Potzack, manager of the El Reno 
company’s elevator at Union City, has 
made the first 100 per cent report on dis- 
tribution. He has placed 3,500 bus of 
approved wheat among all farmers of 
the community that patronize Union City 
elevators. 

Karl E. Humphrey, Oklahoma vice 
president of the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
proveinent Association, hopes to make 
Canadian the banner county in the adop- 
tion of methods recommended by the as- 
sociation, 

“The association has made - satisfac- 
tory progress under the conditions,” says 
Mr. Humphrey. “We are endeavoring to 
teach the growers that the real customers 
are the bread makers, that wheat is 
grown for food purposes, and the better 
the food the better the prices for the raw 
product. Experiments have proved that 
the hest wheat obtainable that can be 
grown in this territory is turkey red, 
and I am sure that if the seed is kept 
pure the farmer can get as large a yield 
per acre as with kanred and other va- 
rieties that do not make as good flour.” 
_ Felix West, county farm demonstra- 
tion agent, has taken leadership in the 
Wheat Improvement campaign. Strong 
Prejudices have had to be removed in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


many instances. Two lads who had at- 
tended the Agricultural & Mechanical 
College last year asked their father, a 
Canadian County farmer, to buy choice 
hard wheat for seed. “Another graft,” 
said the father. But he bought the ap- 
proved seed. The other day he admitted 
that following the advice of the boys 
made him $1,000 last year. 





TORONTO MILLING CO., LTD. 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 16.—The Toronto 
Milling Co., Ltd., is now in a position 
to say that all the operations connected 
with its reorganization are complete. As 
previously stated in this correspondence, 
the company has a new board of direc- 
tors, of which F. L. Culver is president. 
A new manager, J. S. Jeffries, has also 
been appointed, and the company has 
opened an office in the Lumsden Build- 
ing, Toronto, where its business will be 
transacted. 

With regard to finances, the new com- 
pany is authorized to issue preferred 
stock to the amount of $400,000 and 
common to the amount of $550,000. The 
preferred stock bears interest at the rate 
of 8 per cent per annum, and is cumu- 
lative and convertible. That is to say, 


future policy will be discussed. In the 
evening a banquet will be held in the 
Windsor Hotel. The chief speakers will 
be the Hon. J. A. Robb, minister of trade 
and commerce, the Hon. T. A. Low, and 
George H. Clark, commissioner in charge 
of the feedingstuff act. In addition 
to being a member of the federal govern- 
ment, Mr. Robb is a miller of many 
years’ standing at Huntingdon, Que. 

During the day the visiting millers will 
be the guests of the Harbor Commission 
of Montreal, and will inspect the port 
and all its facilities for the handling of 
the grain and flour trade of Canada. 

All Canadian millers are invited to 
this meeting, whether members of the 
association or not. It is hoped there 
will be a large and representative at- 
tendance, as matters will be discussed 
during the business session that are of 
the utmost importance to millers in all 
parts of Canada. The topics will include 
ocean freight rates, export business, 
feedingstuffs act and other practical 
subjects. 

Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, pres- 
ident St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, will preside over all meetings 
and functions. He has given very de- 





of 1909: 





Final 
... 2. Sere ee 30c 
Wheat flour, 100 Ibs........... 78c 
a eee 78c 
Bran, shorts, etc., ton......... 15% 
Cope, BR SS TS occcscacvcvscecs 15c 
Corn meal and flour, 100 Ibs... 30c 
Cate, BU SS IBS. .scccccsccceses 15c 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 
GUD: 6:40 ewes 6560000005009 505 80c 
MgO, OU OG IBS 2c ccccvccccecess lbc 
Rye flour and meal, 100 Ibs.... 45c 
Barley, bu 48 Ibs ° 20c 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs 10c 
Buckwheat flour, 100 Ibs....... 50c 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etce., 100 
De gistehs cid eue c0e0edeeae $2.00 
Oat and barley hulls, etc., 100 
De o64840N 005550 nd000 0d 0K 10c 
Unground screenings, etc., ton. 10% 
Ground screenings, ton........ 10% 
Cereal breakfast foods, etc..... 20% 
Biscuits, cakes, etc..........+.+ 30% 
Flaxseed, bu 56 Ibs............ 40c 
Reet eee t24%c 
ED vo 60.0 b90-0064 84% Free 


United States. 
on basis of 7% Ibs to the gallon. 


100 lbs, 50c. 


COMPARATIVE TARIFF SCHEDULES 


Provisions of the new tariff bill as finally passed, compared with those of the 
bill as passed by the Senate and the House of Representatives, of the emergency 
tariff law supplementing the Underwood law, and of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law 


Emergency wood Aldrich 

Senate House 1921 1913 1909 
30c 25c 35c *Free 25c 
78c 50c 20% *Free 25% 
78c 50c 20% *Free 25% 
10% $1.50 Te *Free 20% 
20c lic 15c Free 15c 
30c 30c ee Free 40c 
15c 10c eee 6c 15c 
90c 60c ose 30c $1.00 
15c 10c . Free 10c 
45c 30c ven Free 50c 
20c 15c ove 15c 30c 
10c 30c oes Free 15c 
50c 50c Free 25% 
$2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $1.50 
10c 10c oes 8c 10c 
10% 75c Free $1.50 
75c $1.50 Free 75c 
25% 17% Free 25% 
30% 28% on 25% 20% 
40c 25c 30c 20c 25c 
T26%c t18%Cc $0 10c 15c 
15% Free : Free Free 


*Subject to the compensatory duty of 10c per bu on wheat, 45c per bbl on 
wheat flour, and 10 per cent ad valorem on other wheat products, on all imports 
from a country imposing a duty on imports of wheat or wheat products from the 
+Final rate 3.3c per lb, Senate 34%c, House 2%c; comparison made 


Among other duties provided by the new measure are: barley flour, etc., 100 
lbs, $2; rice, paddy or rough, 100 lbs, $1; rice, milled, 100 Ibs, $2; 


Under- Payne- 


potatoes, white, 











it may be converted into common stock 
at any time at owner’s option. 

Of this authorized capital $250,000 of 
preferred stock has been issued and 
sold, and of the common stock $67,500 
is issued and is being given to preferred 
stock subscribers as a bonus in the pro- 
portion of one share of common (par 

25) with each share of preferred ($100) 
subscribed. The remainder of the cur- 
rent capital is in the form of a $35,000 
bond. issue which has been fully sub- 
scribed. Another feature of interest to 
subscribers is that a further amount of 
the shares of the company, with a par 


- value of $82,500, is set aside by trust 


deed to be held in the treasury for pur- 
poses of the company. 

Current assets of the company total 
$129,922, fixed assets $444,652, while 
liabilities include $45,878, bank loans and 
accounts payable. Net assets stand at 
$493,696. 

The directorate comprises F. L. Cul- 
ver, president; F. D. Mercer, vice presi- 
dent; W. M. Alexander, secretary-treas- 
urer; F, C. Finkenstaedt, Balmer Neilly, 
William Stewart and J. F. Stewart. 


A. H. Battey. 





CANADIAN MILLERS TO MEET 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 16—The Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Montreal on 
Sept. 22, a€ the Windsor Hotel. Repre- 
sentatives from practically every large 
mill in the dominion are expected to at- 
tend. This is the first time the millers 
have met in Montreal. 

A report on activities for the past 
year will be presented, and questions of 


voted service to his duty as president 
during the year. 

It is gratifying to note that this asso- 
ciation had an increase of 15 members 
during the year, and it has now 105, rep- 
resenting 72 individual mills with a total 
capacity of 88,745 bbls. This is over 
73 per cent of the estimated commercial 
milling capacity of Canada. Membership 
is obtainable at a nominal fee, and 
there is no doubt that every miller in 
Canada ought to belong. It is doing 
good work in the general interest of the 
industry, and has at no time advocated 
special “or local interests. 

The secretary of the association, F. C. 
Cornell, is an active and energetic of- 
ficer who knows his duties and is inde- 
fatigable in performance of same. 


A. H. Battey. 





FOOD CRISIS IN HONDURAS 

Consul Keiser, Tegucigalpa, informs 
the Department of Commerce that the 
foodstuffs situation in the republic of 
Honduras is critical. The corn crop is 
practically lost, and the crops of the cen- 
tral and western sections have been se- 
verely damaged by drouth. All import 
duties on corn, beans and rice have been 
temporarily lifted for a period of four 
months from July 24. Since the latter 
part of July no corn has been available 
for purchase, although it is said that 
some small stocks.were held by specula- 
tors, and the government fixed a maxi- 
mum retail price of 25c (U. S.) per 
measure of about five pounds. Orders 
have already been placed in the United 
States by local importers for corn for 
immediate shipment to Honduras. 
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SPERRY’S CONSOLIDATION 


Pacific Coast Company Will Operate Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., Increasing Total 
Capacity to 27,000 Bbls 


PortLtanp, Orecon, Sept. 16.—Opera- 
tion of the Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
was taken over today by the Sperry 
Flour Co., of San Francisco. This is 
the largest transaction in the history of 
the flour milling business on the Pacific 
Coast. 

With the death of Theodore B. Wil- 
cox in 1918 the property was acquired by 
Max H. Houser from the estate for a 
consideration said to have approximated 
$10,000,000. Since then, though nominal- 
ly in his name, control of the big indus- 
trial plant has gradually been assumed 
by local financial interests. The Sperry 
Flour Co., with its purchase of the prop- 
erty, is the largest milling company west 
of the Mississippi River. The local mills 
so acquired have heretofore been the 
second largest. The combined assets of 
the Sperry Flour Co., including those ac- 
quired by the consolidation, will be in 
excess of $30,000,000. With the addition 
of the local property the company will 
have a combined milling capacity of 27,- 
000 bbls a day, securing the advantage 
of business now controlled by the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co. in the Northwest. 

It is understood that an agreement has 
been made between the directors and of- 
ficers of the Sperry Flour Co. and those 
controlling the bonds and stocks of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. for the ex- 
change of Sperry Flour Co. securities 
for the outstanding bonds of the local 
plant. 

The Sperry Flour Co., by virtue of the 
new combination, will take rank as the 
fourth largest milling company in the 
United States. 

No change in the present organization 
of the Portland Flouring Mills Co. is 
contemplated, it is said, though the prop- 
erty will be directed and supervised by 
the Sperry Flour Co. 

The Portland Flouring Mills Co. was 
founded in 1884, by Theodore Wilcox 
and W. S.. Ladd. Under that manage- 
ment it was conducted until February, 
1918, when the Ladd holdings were dis- 
posed of to Mr. Wilcox, whose death fol- 
lowed a month later. 

J. M. Lownspate. 








Canada—Crops 


Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1922°.. 388,773 76,396 7,780 14,909 
1921... 300,858 59,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 
1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 
1917 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915. 393,543 54,017 7,866 14,368 
1914 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1913 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909. 166,744 65,398 7,806 19,258 
1908. 112,434 46,762 7,153 22,872 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
1922°.... §,296 558,358 49,602 3,126 
1981..... 4,112 426,233 21,456 2,770 
1920... 7,998 630,710 11,306 3,528 
eee 5,473 394,387 10,207 3,406 
1918..... 6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
ee 5,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
BPAS.ccce 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
2926. 2000 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
1914..... 7,175 313,078 2,017 3,363 
1913 17,539 404,669 2,300 3,952 
1912 26,130 391,629 2,428 3,913 
1911 10,076 865,179 2,492 4,666 
1910..... 3,802 323,449 1,543 6,538 
1909..... 2,213 353,466 1,715 8,145 
BOGS . cc 0 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 

*Sept. 1 estimate. 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1921 + 23,261 2,796 361 297 
1920. 18,232 2,552 378 292 
1919.... 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918 + 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915 15,109 1,718 344 253 
1914 + 10,294 1,496 354 256 
1913 11,015 1,613 381 278 
1912. 10,997 1,581 399 298 
1911 11,101 1,522 372 322 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
eee 53 16,949 1,842 193 
1930. ..0. 1,428 15,850 650 186 
1019. .00+ 1,093 14,952 753 230 
1918..... 1,068 14,790 555 236 
1917. .00. 920 13,313 212 199 
1916..... 658 10,996 148 152 
1916..... 462 11,556 122 196 
1914..... 1,084 10,062 111 206 
1938...0. 1,553 10,434 119 219 
1928. .0.. 2,022 9,966 127 260 
1911..... 879 9,631 131 295 
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CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Canadian Wheat Harvest Practically Com- 
pleted—Utah Fields Escape Frost Dam- 
age—Seeding in Montana 

Winnirzec, Man., Sept. 16.—Western 
Canadian wheat harvesting is now prac- 
tically completed, and threshing opera- 
tions, checked by rains earlier in the 
week, are well under way. No damage 
to any appreciable extent has been done 
by rain or frosts to crops in Manitoba 
and Alberta, and in Saskatchewan the 
damage to uncut grain is very slight. 
The quality and yield of grain so far 
threshed is excellent. Estimates for the 
three prairie provinces, in bushels, are as 
follows, the totals for 1921 being given 
in brackets: wheat, 365,045,000 (280,098,- 
000); oats, 338,898,000 (284,147,500) ; 
barley, 55,950,000 (44,681,600); rye, 46,- 
937,000 (19,109,700); flaxseed, 5,127,000 
(3,945,700). 

Ocpven, Uran, Sept. 16.—Professor J. 
A. Hoganson, of the Utah Agricultural 
College, who made an inspection trip of 
Ogden valley farms this week, reports 
that some show crops of 45@50 bus 
wheat to the acre, increasing on an aver- 
age of 19 bus through planting of dick- 
low wheat, which the college authorities 
have declared particularly adapted for 
the area. 

Utah grain crops have escaped frost 
damage, according to reports received 
by the United States weather bureau in 
Salt Lake. There has been no damage, 
either, to the large alfalfa seed crop in 
the Uinta and Delta valleys of Utah. 
Cutting of grain has been nearly com- 
pleted throughout Utah, and threshing 
is being completed in the southern part 
of the state. 

Great Fats, Mont., Sept. 16.—Seed- 
ing of fall wheat is well under way in 
some sections where summer fallow 
methods of farming were carried on this 
year, and some of the wheat is reported 
to be up. Grasshoppers appear to have 
been waiting for the early fall wheat, 
and one farmer in the vicinity of Power, 
who seeded wheat in August, reports 
that they have ruined the wheat plant 
where it appeared. 

San Francisco, Cau, Sept. 16.— 
The California department of agricul- 
ture gives the forecast production of 
barley for 1922 as 38,760,000 bus. The 
production of rice is forecast at about 
3,780,000 bags of 100 lbs each. 

PortLanp, Orecon, Sept. 16.—Accord- 
ing to the September federal govern- 
ment estimate, the Oregon winter wheat 
crop is 16,300,000 bus, and the spring 
crop 3,000,000, against a total crop of 
24,317,000 last year. Threshing of spring 
wheat is generally well advanced. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16.—The last 
week of the heat wave was the most 
damaging of the present crop season, ac- 
cording to the weekly crop bulletin of 
the Kansas state board of agriculture. 
The dry weather was accompanied by 
extremely high temperatures over most 
of the state, and only the eastern part 
had any of the fine rains. 

“Plowing for wheat is about 95 per 
cent completed,” the report said. “Wheat 
threshing is 85 to 95 per cent completed. 
From all sections of the state comes the 
report that farmers are beginning to 
sow their wheat, and in the northeastern 
section it is reported as 5 to 8 per cent 
completed. Reports indicate that a much 
less acreage of wheat will be sown this 
year on account of the poor price and 
the difficulty that has been incurred in 
preparing the soil. 

“Rains came too late to do much good 
for the corn crop, and a large percent- 
age of it has been cut and put into silos, 
or in the shock. Grain sorghums and 
pastures have been holding up well under 
the dry weather, and the rains the latter 
- of the week will benefit them great- 
- A shortage of cars is being felt in 
the central and western part of the state, 
and many elevators are full of wheat 
waiting for the opportunity to ship it.” 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—Missouri 
corn lost 10 points during August, and 
now stands at 77 per cent of normal, in- 
dicating a yield of 176,207,000 bus, ac- 
cording to E. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes 
of the federal-state crop reporting serv- 
ice. Excessive heat and drouth reduced 
the corn prospects of August 8,988,000 
bus, the yield in sight now agreeing al- 
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most exactly with the five-year average 
of 176,224,000 bus, but is below the 1921 
crop of 182,880,000 bus. A slump in the 
Illinois corn crop of more than 4,000,000 
bus, due to the same causes, is indicated 
in the August crop report for that state. 

OxitaHoma Criry, Oxra., Sept. 16.— 
Wheat sowing is under way on a large 
scale in several counties of the Texas 
panhandle and in northwestern Okla- 
homa. Rainfall in that territory within 
the pr. 10 days has been sufficient in 
nearly all sections for fall planting. In 
probably one half of that territory the 
soil had been prepared early for sowing. 
Where two inches and more of rainfall 
was recorded, reports indicate that the 
wheat acreage will be as good as normal. 
In some counties it will be increased. 

Omauna, Nes., Sept. 16—Most of the 
growing crops in Nebraska declined con- 
siderably during August, as shown by 
the September 1 report of the Division 
of Crop and Live Stock Estimates and 
the Nebraska department of agriculture. 
Continued drouth and high temperatures 
brought corn below the average. Part 
of the hay crop is short. The report 
says the present forecast is 179,095,000 
bus of corn, compared with 207,732,000 
last year and the last five-year average 
of 204,002,000. 

MitwavkeE, Wis., Sept. 16.—While the 
situation has been ameliorated by copious 
rains during most of this week, Wiscon- 
sin crops are suffering to some extent 
from exceptionally cool temperatures, day 
and night. Corn deteriorated somewhat 
from heat and drouth, but rains and cool 
weather have come, although not until 
about half the crop was cut and silo fill- 
ing was well advanced. Threshing is 
about completed in the northern part of 
the state, finishing this work in Wiscon- 
sin. Rains _—_ the soil for fall 
plowing, and winter wheat seeding is 
about completed. Rye is being sown in 
all sections under favorable conditions. 

The dry condition, especially in south- 
ern counties, made stock feeding with 
millfeed necessary, but meadows and 
pastures have been revived by rains in 
the last three to four days. 

Small grain production in Wisconsin 
increased 3,000,000 bus over the Aug. 1 
forecast, according to the Sept. 1 esti- 
mate made public on Sept. 15. Spring 
wheat is reported to have a yield of 
1,562,000 bus; winter wheat, 1,911,000; 
buckwheat, 633,000; rye, 6,979,000. 

To.tevo, Oxn10, Sept. 16.—The weather 
this week has been cooler and favorable. 
Cutting of corn is progressing; rains 
have relieved the drouth and put the 
ground in better condition to work. 
Farmers are being advised to hold off 
on the seeding of wheat until later in 
the month, to avoid danger of infesta- 
tion by Hessian fly; Sept. 27 has been 
set in some localities as the date when 
it will be safe to plant wheat. 





DEATH OF W. L. SELIGMANN 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 16.—William 
Louis Seligmann, vice president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., a lifelong 
Buffalonian who was identified with 
many business and social organizations, 
died of heart disease, yesterday, at his 
home, 200 Bidwell Parkway. 

Mr. Seligmann was born in Buffalo on 
Oct. 12, 1861, a son of Louis Seligmann, 
who came to Buffalo from Alsace in 
1854. He was educated in the Buffalo 
public schools and became identified with 
the Urban milling interests some 34 
years ago. He was made secretary in 
1897 and elected vice president in 1903, 
which position he held until his death. 

The deceased was a life member of 
the Red Cross, one of the founders of 
the old Buffalo Athletic Club and of its 
more recent successor, a founder member 
of the Commonwealth Club of New 
York, a member of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo Corn Exchange, 
Automobile Club, Humboldt Club and 
others, and a communicant of Holy Trin- 
ity Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

His death comes almost on the eve of 
the marriage of his son, Edward Baker 
Seligmann, to Miss Caroline J. Bern- 
hardt, which was planned for his birth- 
day, Oct. 12. 

Mr. Seligmann married Ella Frances 
Baker in 1894, and she, with two sons, 
William John and Edward Baker Selig- 
mann, survive him. His brother, John 
Louis Seligmann, died in Buffalo last 


spring, and three sisters are living in 
Buffalo, Misses Mary E., Elizabeth and 
Julia Seligmann. 

E. BanGasser. 


BRITISH MARKET HIGHER 


Priees Advance, but Buyers Are Cautious, as 
Present Rise Is Considered Due 
to War Scare 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 19.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—With strong American markets, 
flour prices here are Is@1s 6d dearer. 
Better business is expected owing to 
short stocks, but buyers are showing 
considerable caution, as the present rise 
is considered due to war scare. Home 
millers’ prices are 1s higher, straight run 
being quoted at 39s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











BUILDING BONDS FOR KANSAS FIRM 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 16.—Public 
announcement has been made of the is- 
suance by the Cereals Co., a subsidiary 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., of $450,- 
000 in 61% per cent gold bonds, to cover 
a part of the construction cost of the 
company’s new 3,000-bbl Kansas City 
mill. 

The issuing company is capitalized 
for $500,000, of which amount $300,000 
is issued and owned by the parent or- 
ganization, the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
Bonds, in the total amount of the pres- 
ent issue of $450,000, are provided for, 
to mature serially at the rate of $45,000 
each year, beginning with Sept. 1, 1925. 

The Cereals Co., which will build and 
hold title to the new mill, will lease it 
for a stated term of 15 years to the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. the rate of 
rental being sufficient to cover interest 
and sinking fund requirements, together 
with taxes, insurance and maintenance 
charges. The Kansas company has fur- 
ther contracted to subscribe for the un- 
issued stock of the Cereals Co. to pro- 
vide funds for increasing the capacity 
of the mill to 6,000 bbls per day, when 
trade conditions justify such increase. 

The bond issue is being handled by the 
Commerce Trust Co., of Kansas City. 

R. E. Srerwrne. 





CONSIDERS GRAIN TRANSPORT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 16.—The 
cabinet meeting today was largely given 
over to a discussion of grain transpor- 
tation. Reports laid before it by the 
President indicated that there was a 
glut of elevators at Chicago, caused by 
the failure of grain movement to the 
eastern seaboard. 

Another phase of the matter given at- 
tention was the price movement. It was 
stated that, while grain prices were 
steadily falling in the West on account 
of the failure of transportation, they 
were advancing in Liverpool. This was 
interpreted to mean that the rail situa- 
tion was wholly responsible for the 
break in the farmers’ market. 

The expected settlement of the strike 
on certain carriers, including the New 
York Central Lines, was mentioned as 
one of the most hopeful prospects. Lit- 
tle hope was entertained, however, that 
the railroads would be able to function 
fully during the grain moving season. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





FRENCH IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 

A private forecast of the wheat crop 
of France places the probable yield at 
276,000,000 bus, compared with 323,467,- 
000 last year. The present annual con- 
sumption of France is estimated at be- 
tween 312,000,000 and 336,000,000 bus. 
Official milling regulations, effective Sept. 
1, are expected to result in a saving of 
8,000,000 bus, and the carry-over this 
year is stated to be unusually large, so it 
is not expected that a large net import 
will be required. 





OGILVIE COMPANY’S DIVIDEND 

MontreAL, Que., Sept. 16.—Directors 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., have 
declared the regular quarterly 3 per cent 
dividend, with bonus of 10 per cent, both 
payable Oct. 2. The company ended its 
fiscal year Aug. 31. It has a record for 
paying bonuses in unusually prosperous 
periods, having paid extras of 4 per 
cent in 1916, 15 per cent from 1917 ‘to 
1919, and 10 per cent in 1920. 

L, F. Kier. 
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ARGENTINE ACREAGE BIG 


Marked Gain Over 1921-22 Reported—Ays5- 
tralia Has Rain—Munchuria to Have 
Export Surplus of Wheat 


According to a private estimate re- 
ceived by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Argentine acreage 
of the new crops of wheat and linseed 
is 12 per cent greater than last year’s, 
and oats is 5 per cent greater. All crops 
are reported to be in good condition. 
Heavy rainfall delayed the planting 
somewhat in August. 

From Australia fair rains were report- 
ed about the middle of August in New 
South Wales, where the wheat crop had 
been making slow progress on account 
of the drouth. The crop was reported to 
be in good condition in other parts of 
Australia. 

The wheat and barley crops of Man- 
churia are expected to be 10 per cent 
above average. The wheat crop of North 
Manchuria promises to be exception:lly 
large. In South Manchuria, insect dam- 
age was feared at the time of last re- 
ports. Little wheat is grown in the 
south, however. A good surplus for ex- 
port from Manchuria, as a whole, is 
expected. 

The 1922 wheat crop of the Guad:la- 
jara district of Mexico was estimate! to 
be 40 per cent larger than that of 1/21, 
when the production was reported to 
reach 77,250,000 bus. It has been re- 
ported that the crops of the state of 
Chihuahua are almost a complete fai ire, 
because of lack of rain. 

Preparations for fall sowings of grain 
are already being made in Algeria, ‘I \nis 
and Morocco, but the extremely hot 
weather is delaying the work. The vov- 
ernment is reported to be taking sp: cial 
measures to insure adequate distribu! ion 
of selected seed grain, a step rendered 
necessary by the partial failure of the 
last crop. 








HEADS NEW SPERRY SUBSIDIAR) 

Seattie, Wasn., Sept. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—J. D. Armstrong, of a- 
coma, general manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s Tacoma, Spokane and (res- 
ton, Wash., mills, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Flour Mills Co., a 
recently organized subsidiary of the 
Sperry Flour Co., which has taken over 
the properties of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co. and the Pacific Coast Elevator 
Co., consisting of 10 mills in Washing- 
ton and Oregon of 11,000 bbls daily ca- 
pacity, and grain elevators and wuare- 
houses throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
Frank L. Shull, president of the I’ort- 
land Flouring Mills Co. for the past 
year, becomes vice president of the l’ort- 
land Flour Mills Co. 





FUTURE TRADING BILL PASSED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 16.— The 
House today accepted the Senate am¢nd- 
ments to the Capper-Tincher futures 
trading bill and passed the measure. It 
now will go to the President for his ap- 
proval. 

JoHN Marrinay. 





AMERICAN HOMINY MILL BURNS 
Curicaco, Ixt., Sept. 16.—The American 
Hominy Co.’s mill at Terre Haute, ind. 
burned on Sept. 12. The capacity was 
14,000 bbls of corn, and it was onc of 
the largest plants operated by this con- 
cern. The fire is reported to have heen 
caused by an explosion. 


S. O. WERN:R. 





World Wheat Stocks July 1 


Estimates by the United States Depariinent 
of Agriculture of the total commercial socks 
of wheat in the world on July 1, 1922 and 
1921, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1922 1921 

TE POE os i6:5 6 4 vdsaan dss 79,813 2,167 
CREED cecsaes Sees Oe 29,799 11,636 
Totals in North America... 109,612 113,803 
France (stocks in bond)..... 602 681 
United Kingdom ............ 6,470 10,160 
Wheat flour as wheat...... 2,670 1,870 
INE Nios oe 0655 0kas.0ye8 3,680 6,640 
Afloat for— <a 
United Kingdom direct.... 11,100 16,350 
Continent direct .......... 21,810 35,730 
MEE oti chG ede 6k aNs 505 06 18,800 13,280 
Totals, Europe and afloat 65,132 *4,711 
MIR, 85 6 SR i ove cecean 5,000 36,000 
Totals above stocks........ 179,744 224,514 
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The flour market at best was inactive 
last week. Sales fell far below the level 
of the preceding two or three weeks, al- 
though, at that, many northwestern mills 
sold practically as much flour as _ they 
made. The trade, however, seemed im- 
bued with the idea that prices were go- 
ing lower, and held off. The advance 


Monday of this week threw a scare into 
the buyers’ ranks, with the result that 
a majority of the Minneapolis mills did 
a comparatively big business; not at 


the full advance, however. It was sim- 
ply a repetition of the old story that 
buyers will not buy on a declining mar- 
ket, but will when prices advance. 

There is a fair inquiry for first and 
fancy clear, although there is a little ac- 
cumulation of these grades on hand. 
Second clear, on the other hand, is hard 
to move, even at as low as red dog 
prices. 

Temporarily there is nothing doing for 
export. Canadian prices are so far be- 
low the Minneapolis basis that importers 
are not interested in local mill offerings. 
It is stated that some first clear recently 
sold for export by a Minneapolis mill 
brought more money f.o.b. New York 
than Canadian patents were offered for 
at the same time there. 

The car situation is becoming a factor, 
but thus far Minneapolis mills have not 


experienced any great trouble. How- 
ever, about all the cars that some mills 
were able to get last week were those 


they themselves made empty. 

Mills quote top patents at $6.35@7.30 
bbl, standard patents $6.20@6.75, sec- 
ond patent $6@6.30, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $6.50, first clear $4.75@5, 
second clear $2.75@3.50, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Minneapolis durum mills made com- 
paratively heavy sales last week. Cen- 
tral states and eastern macaroni manu- 
facturers seemed to think that prices 
were low enough, so they bought quite 
liberally, but did not anticipate their 
wants far in advance. .Some of the 


larger buyers figure they can get in later 
for their winter requirements at below 
the present basis. 
_ Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $5.40@ 
5.60 bil, durum flour $4.70@5, clear $3.50, 
In jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
MILLFEED 

The market seems to be on a rampage, 
9 prices are advancing almost daily. 

e 


ituation is vastly changed from 
what it was two or three weeks ago. 
Even flour middlings and red dog are 
now svlling freely. 


,_ Some interests say that the strength 

in the Northwest was really caused b 

the situation in the Southwest. Accord- 

> reports received here, Kansas City 
alters 


_ were unable to supply the de- 
mand from the Southwest and the West, 
and were forced to come to the North- 
west to secure feeds. Then St. Louis 
dealers began inquiring and, after a few 
Sales had been made to that market, de- 
mand Sprang up from the East and 
Southeast. The result is that this market 
has heen unable to meet all requests. 
Short interests also seem to have had 
considerable to do with the strength. 
There 1S no question that there has been 
Considerable short selling going on for 
some months in anticipation of material- 
i lower prices when spring wheat mills 
egan operating heavily. The lower 
Prices, however, have not materialized, 
with the result that the short interests 


have helped to force prices up on them- 
selves whenever they attempted to cover. 

The large local mills are heavily over- 
sold for September-October shipment, 
particularly on bran and standard mid- 
dlings, and are behind on deliveries. 
They are all enjoying an _ unusually 
heavy mixed car demand. It is esti- 
mated that mixed car buying at present 
is taking care of upward of 50 per cent 
of the current output. This explains 
why track offerings have not been as 
heavy as expected. 

Mills quote bran at $18@18.50 ton, 
standard middlings $19@19.50, flour mid- 
dlings $23.50@24.50, red dog $28@29, in 
100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Heavy 
sales of flour middlings have been made 
within the last few days to Kentucky 
and Tennessee buyers. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 211, were in operation Sept. 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co,’s A and B mills. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co,’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
D, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one half), 
D, E, F and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOK cccsccccesccese 409,635 75 
ee WIRE 4 0.6.00 6600400080 339,270 62 
ee GD noe ca etsaneceses 439,435 83 
DPW PORTS GOO .oscccceces 219,965 40 
Three years ago .......... 449,605 82 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

298B*. 00% 45 321,990 173,116 54 

ADSL... 20% 45 321,990 160,292 49 

1922f...... 58 373,740 198,596 50 

19Z1f....0. 58 373,740 200,423 61 

*Week ending Sept. 16. tWeek ending 
Sept. 9, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
16, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 4,566 4,497 2,920 3,629 
DUIBER wccscccs 4,269 4,430 2,272 739 
Potalse ..ccces 8;835 8,927 5,192 4,368 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Sept. 16, 

were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .. 10,572 11,080 6,703 10,858 
Duluth ....... 10,140 10,203 4,041 1,290 
Totals ...... 20,712 21,283 10,474 12,148 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Sept. 16, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,061 2,142 1,403 4,001 
Duluth ........ 5,771 4,588 2,838 730 
Totals ....... 6,832 6,730 4,241 4,731 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis last 
week ran well over 4,500,000 bus. De- 
mand was limited, in the face of the 
heavy offerings, and a good deal had to 
be carried over from day to day unsold. 
The trade rather anticipates that a lot 
of wet wheat may be looked for among 
the daily receipts from now on. Pre- 
miums have dropped off a little, but not 
as much as might be expected. No. 1 
dark hard sells anywhere from 8c to 25c 


over December, No. 2 dark 3@20c over, 
and No. 3 dark, December price to 10c 
over. Some buying is reported for ac- 
count of eastern milling interests. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Receipts of new crop flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis so far have been disappointing- 
ly small. Oil mills expected to be get- 
ting enough seed to run full capacity by 
this time, especially since the crop was 
estimated at around 12,000,000 bus. 

Linseed oil meal has followed the 
strength in millfeeds, and has advanced 
about $4 ton in the last two weeks. A 
brisk demand has developed and there 
has been rather free buying, with mill- 
ers and jobbers now asking $39.50@40 
ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Exporters on 
the seaboard have also been in the mar- 
ket during the week for linseed oil cake. 
Export bids are reported to be pretty 
close to domestic asking prices. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.4114; 
three-day, $4.41; 60-day, $4.40. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.55. 


PROTEST AGAINST COAL PRICES 


The Southern Minnesota Mills at their 
annual meeting in Minneapolis, Sept. 12, 
passed the following resolution and sent 
copies of same to Herbert C. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, and to the va- 
rious state and federal fuel committees: 

“Whereas, Reports confirm that a set- 
tlement of the coal strike has now been 
adjusted; and 

“Whereas, The miners have returned 
to work upon the wage schedules in ef- 
fect at the time the strike was called; 
and 

“Whereas, The price of coal, particu- 
larly screenings coal, is being sold at four 
times the value f.o.b. the mines as com- 
pared with the price in effect at the 
time the strike was called; and 

“Whereas, Less than one year ago 
screenings coal was being quoted, f.o.b., 
Illinois mines at $1 ton, the same grade 
of coal today being quoted at $4.50 ton; 
and 

“Whereas, We recognize the necessity 
for every purpose being exerted by our 
government officials to bring about a 
condition whereby coal may be purchased 
at reasonable prices for manufacturing 
purposes or consumption in any form; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Southern Min- 
nesota Mills, an organization represent- 
ing 44 flour mills throughout the states 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
South Dakota, in annual session at Min- 
neapolis on Sept. 12, unanimously agreed 
that we hereby protest vigorously against 
the present prices being charged by the 
operators and wholesale distributors of 
coal.” 

FEED MAN CHANGES NAME 


It will undoubtedly surprise the feed 
fraternity to learn that Maurice J. 
Cohen is no longer the secretary and 
treasurer of the Northwestern Feed Co., 
Minneapolis. The new official is Maurice 
J. Beaubaire. When Mr. Beaubaire’s 
father came to this country 50 years ago 
he changed his name to Cohen. This 
was not an unusual practice. Reasons, 
both sentimental and commercial, make 
it desirable for the family to reassume 
the original name, and the district court 
at Minneapolis has already authorized 
the change. 


WILL HOLD FOR HIGHER PRICES 


The organization of the Spring Wheat 
Growers’ Union was perfected last week 
at Minot, N. D. The avowed purpose 
of this organization is to have its mem- 
bers hold this year’s wheat crop until 
they get a minimum price of $1.50 bu 
for it. H. L. Halvorsen, of Minot, is 
president, and Clyde Nelson, secretary 
of the Ward County Farm Bureau, is 
secretary. 
ties of the association will shortly be 
extended to South Dakota, Minnesota 
and Montana. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed are 
25@50c ton higher for the week. 

Edward Racine, of Lisbon, N. D., has 
secured a position as manager of the 
Allen Milling Co., Cambridge, Minn. 

The Minneapolis Durum Products Co. 
has filed amended articles of incorpora- 


It is claimed that the activi- © 
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tion changing its name to the Minneapo- 
lis Milling Co. 

W. H. Leederman, manager of the 
Richmond, Va., Memphis, ‘Tenn., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., offices of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is in Minneapolis for a 
few days. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, is in the East this week 
calling on the trade and the branch of- 
fices of the company. 

William Wolf, a baker of Baton 
Rouge, La., came up to Minneapolis 
from Chicago following the convention 
to visit the Dunwoody Institute and 
some of the local mills and bakeries. 

F. R. Eaton, Washington manager, W. 
J. Morris, Jr.. New York manager, and 
David Crock, Wheeling, W. Va., man- 
ager of the Washburn-Crosby Co., are 
visiting headquarters in Minneapolis 
this week. 

Sweetened corn gluten feed in car lots 
is quoted at $33.95@37.05 per ton in 
sacks delivered Minnesota points. The 
wide range shows the difference in 
rates between southern and northern 
points in the state. 

O. L. Spencer, head miller for the 
Mill & Elevator Association, Grand 
Forks, N. D., was in Minneapolis on 
Monday, and reports the plant nearing 
completion. It will have a capacity of 
approximately 3,000 bbls daily. 

Among the flour men who visited the 
Northwest, following the bakers’ conven- 
tion in Chicago last week, were Frank 
R. Prina, of New York City, and George 
L. Clewell, of Dorrancetown, Pa. Ben- 
jamin J. Gould, manager of the Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Baking Co., also came up for 
a short visit. 

The South Dakota agricultural statis- 
tician at Watertown says: “Wheat, oats, 
barley and flax have all been harvested 
in this state, and an unusually large por- 
tion of the crop has been threshed. 
Yields are bearing out earlier indica- 
tions of being above average, and the 
quality in all cereals is the highest in 
many years.” 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York City, and E. 
G. Broenniman, president of the Broen- 
niman Export Corporation, New York 
City, accompanied by H. P. Gallagher, 
vice president Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, are on 
their annual hunting trip in northern 
Minnesota this week. 

Minneapolis line elevator company 
managers say interior elevators in the 
Northwest are far from being filled 
with grain, despite reports to the con- 
trary. An independent house here and 
there may be full and unable to accept 
more, because it is unable to get cars in 
which to ship to terminals, but in the 
main the reverse is true. 

Based on the close today (Sept. 19), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 93c bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 89c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 95c, No. 1 northern 91c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 9lc, No. 1 
northern 87c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 78c, No. 1 northern 74c. 


Mrs. I. P. Schei, wife of the head 
miller of the Red River Roller Mills, 
Fergus Falls, Minn., died Sept. 15. While 
Mrs. Schei had been in ill health for 
some time, her passing was unexpected. 
She was 68 years of age. The remains 
were brought to Minneapolis for burial, 
the funeral services being heid at Lake- 
wood Cemetery this afternoon. Mrs. 
Schei is survived by her husband and 
four children. One son, W. E. Schei, 
editor of the Lamberton (Minn.) Star, 
has made a multitude of friends during 
the last few years because of the un- 
equal fight he has been niaking for 
Americanism in his town. 





Jugo-Slavia—Crops 
Grain crops of Jugo-Slavia in 1920 and 
1919, and those of Serbia prior to 1916, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1921 51,868 74,522 .57,700 13,274 18,410 
1920 64,710 86,556 66,161 20,650 28,598 
1919 50,956 64,753 ..... 20,446 42,192 

SERBIA 

Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1915.. 10,000 12,000 800 2,250 4,000 
1914 9,000 20,000 1,000 3,000 6,000 
1913 10,524 23,621 937 2,866 6,512 
1912 16,351 22,833 1,748 4,777 6,477 
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Kansas City mills made 114,852 bbls 
of flour this week, a new high record 
for all time, despite continued reports of 
spotted trade. Over 50 per cent of the 
Kansas City mills increased their volume 
materially, while improvement was gen- 
erally noted in reports from the country. 
A number of local concerns denied any 
substantial gain. 

The market was more active while 
prices held pg | the fore part of the 
week, than on the later advance. In- 
quiry was especially good, most millers 
said. Reports on shipping directions 
were conflicting, although only a few 
mills complained of any lack of volume 
in that regard. Day to day bookings of 
a few mills were several times capacity, 
a new condition on the present market. 

Prices moved narrowly, and are gen- 
erally unchanged from quotations of the 
past three weeks. Declines up to 25c 
bbl were registered during the week, 
however. Sales were mostly for imme- 
diate delivery, but rather more flour was 
sold for deferred shipment than in any 
recent week. Confidence in prices did 
not seem fully established, however, espe- 
cially after the strength displayed late in 
the week. Bearish sentiment was ex- 
pressed by practically all types of buy- 
ers. Reports of sales at low prices con 
tinued, but were not as general as re 
cently. Actual sales were at a wide 
variance, ranging over $1 bbl in several 
instances. 

Export trade in clears reflected slight 
improvement, with sales mostly to the 
Continent at unchanged prices. Inquiry 
was heavier and more general, but prices 
continued out of line with a majority of 
countries, although differences were 
somewhat reduced. A good market ex- 
isted for clear grades and straights to 
bakers and ral and sales to these 
buyers were made in some instances at 
advances of 10@20c. 

News from the Northwest, where the 
movement of a big spring wheat crop 
has started, was a Seatac influence on 
flour purchases, and competition with 
spring wheat mills was keen. While the 
large supplies available there and the 
pressure to sell have brought about a 
new crop readjustment which is unusual 
in recent years, it is being accepted as 
a normal situation, in view of the big 
spring wheat crop. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $5.70@6.30; 95 per cent, 
$5.25@5.80; straight, $5.05@5.35; first 
clear, $4@4.50; second clear, $3.25@3.75; 
low grade, $2.50@3. 


MILLFEED 


Good demand continued for millfeed 
from the states affected by the recent 
drouth, Prices advanced 50c@$1.50, with 
shorts reflecting the full advance. The 
stronger showing of the latter was at- 
tributed mainly to light supplies, to- 
gether with a substantial increase in the 
pig crop in southwestern states. ‘A 
rather unusual demand also was report- 
ed from large poultry feeders. Bran 
was in excellent request in all the larger 
cattle raising states. Prices of both bran 
and shorts were out of line for sales to 
the East or to the North. Current quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$17@17.50; brown shorts, $20@21; gray 
shorts, $24@25. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 


board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 511%,c September-October sea- 
board, via New York 58c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 511,c Septem- 
ber-October seaboard, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 481%4c September-Oc- 
tober seaboard; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
via New York 57c; Antwerp, via New 
York 57c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 
48,c, via New York 56c; Christiania, 
via New Orleans 58%c, via New York 
56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 581/,¢, 
via New York 56c. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 123,900 114,852 92 
Last week ....... 123,900 96,387 77 
Year ago ....+.+- 105,900 90,200 85 
Two years ago... 96,600 68,000 70 

Five-year GVGCTAGC ...cccesccscccece 81 . 
aetien vrteansen ts 85. 


Ten-year average 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 489,030 374,738 76 
Last week ....... 489,030 342,528 70 
YOOP BO ..ccsece 517,530 444,800 85 
Two years ago... 450,570 281,836 62 
Five-year average .......cesseeeeee 78 

TOM-FORF QVOTARS 2. ccccccccesccvece 83.9 


Of the mills reporting 19 report do- 
mestic business good, 28 fair, and 16 
slow and quiet. 


NEW OUTPUT RECORD FOR KANSAS CITY 


Production of Kansas City mills this 
week set a new high record of 114,852 
bbls. The former high record was 110,- 
770 bbls, established the week ending 
July 30, 1921. 

This week’s output is 92 per cent of 
capacity, the largest percentage since 
the week ending Oct. 8, 1921, when it 
stood at 93 per cent. The July 30, 1921, 
record represented 98 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Since the former record was made the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co.’s plant and the 
first unit of the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s 
plant, each of 1,500 bbls daily capacity, 
have been put in operation. 

This week’s figures reflect a gain of 
18,465 bbls from the preceding week, and 
24,652 bbls from the output two weeks 
ago. 

RATES TO PACIFIC COAST LOWERED 

Reductions in rates on flour, bran, 
wheat and feed will be made on ship- 
ments from Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Missouri and the Missouri River to Pa- 
cific Coast terminals, according to an 
advance notice by the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau. 

The date upon which the reduction be- 
comes effective will depend upon when 
the tariffs are filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This probably 
will be during the latter part of October. 
The reduction will be simultaneous on 
all railroads in the territory named. 

The average reduction is about 10 per 
cent. Flour will take a rate of 75c in- 
stead of 83c; bran 714,c, compared with 
the former rate of 77c; wheat 68c, in- 
stead of 741%c. Feed is reduced from 
69¥4c to 64c. The pre-war differential 
of 7c between rates on flour and wheat 
is restored. 

Reductions in commodities from Pa- 
cific terminals are included in the new 
tariff, in about the same general per- 
centage. Proportional rates on wheat 
and flour from the Pacific Northwest to 
Ohio and Mississippi River crossings 


were announced as follows: to St. Louis 
and East St. Louis, 62c; to Cairo, IIl., 
and Evansville, Ind., 65c; to Louisville, 
68c. 

The reduction in rates from south- 
western points to the Pacific Coast is 
not as much as millers here thought jus- 
tified, C. V. Topping, secretary, South- 
western Millers’ League, said. A 70c 
rate is desired, and is thought reasonable, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
rate on flour from Portland, Oregon, to 
St. Louis is only 62c. The latter low 
rate is due principally to competition by 
water routes, according to Mr. Topping. 

The reduced rates from the Southwest 
to Pacific markets have been agitated for 
a considerable period by millers in this 
section, who claimed that the former 
tariff prohibited shipments into coast 
territory. A water route, from the Gulf 
to the west coast, via the Panama Canal, 
was recently inaugurated, and is thought 
to be responsible for the lowering of 
rates over the all-rail route. 

No effort will be made by millers to 
gain further reductions until the result 
of the new rates is apparent. If this 
tariff will allow southwestern flour to 
compete with the product of mills in 
Montana and the Dakotas in Pacific 
markets, no further adjustment will be 
asked. However, if the 8c reduction does 
not prove enough for the purpose, ap- 
plication will be made for still lower 
rates, Mr. Topping said. 

WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE CUT 

The 1923 Kansas wheat crop probably 
will be the smallest since before the war, 
the weekly report of the ‘Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture says. The low 
prices the farmers are getting for their 
1922 crop and the difficulty in preparing 
the soil, due to weather conditions, are 
given as the reasons for a reduction in 
the wheat acreage. 

The Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture says the acreage of fall sown wheat 
for the 1923 crop will probably be slight- 
ly smaller, or around 2,500,000 acres, 
compared with 3,058,000 harvested this 
year. Last year the Kansas wheat acre- 
age was 12,000,000. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLIS CO. CONTRACT 


The contract for the erection of the 
new 6,000-bbl flour mill of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. in North Kansas City 
was awarded this week to a firm of 
Chicago engineers and contractors. Work 
on the building will be started imme- 
diately, L. E. Moses, president, said. 
Contracts for equipping the mill will 
probably be let next week. 


CUT IN GRAIN FREIGHT RATES SOUGHT 


The Kansas public utilities commission 
this week made another appeal to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a 
reduction in freight rates on grain. 
Members of the Kansas commission will 
ask other midwestern states to join in 
the application before the federal com- 
mission. 

The request is based on a preliminary 
showing of the railroads for July and 
August, indicating that their net reve- 
nue may be greater than amounts an- 
ticipated when present tariffs were estab- 
lished. The petition alleges that the 
grain grower and shipper are discrimi- 
nated against in existing rates. More 
than a year zgo railroads made a 16 per 
cent reduction in rates on wheat, and a 
22 per cent reduction on coarse grains, 
following a decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the western 
grain rate cases. When a general re- 
duction of freight rates was ordered for 
last July, the Commission ruled that the 
latter cut need not apply on grain. 

Now the Kansas commission proposes 
to obtain aid from western and mid- 
western states in an effort to force a 
further reduction. In the western grain 
rate case 21 states joined in the appli- 
cation. Since the present application 
applies only to the territory from Chi- 
cago and the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains, it is likely that a 
smaller number of states may intervene. 
No percentage reduction is asked. The 
Commission is merely requested to re- 
move the alleged discrimination and to 
make such rates as the showing justifies. 
It is probable that the case will be sub- 
mitted in October or November. 

As any reduction in grain rates would 
also affect flour, millers of the South- 
west will probably join the Kansas pub- 
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lic utilities commission in its request, al- 
though no steps have as yet been taken 
in that direction, C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary Southwestern Millers’ League, said, 


KANSAS WHEAT ALLIANCE”“ENDS 


The Farmers’ Union and the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association have bro- 
ken their alliance for the marketing of 
wheat. The union has under way plans 
for the organization of a co-operative 
marketing plan of its own which it ex- 
pects to complete and have in operation 
before the next harvest. 

A year ago the union and the wheat 
growers joined forces in a wheat pool. 
The union has accused the wheat grow- 
ers of breaking faith in handling the 
deal. In a statement given out this 
week announcing the break between the 
two big farm organizations, the union 
officials said: 

“Solicitors for the wheat growers are 
in Farmers’ Union territory offering 
contracts to our members. We cannot 
nea that, but we can say and we 

ere do say that it is our earnest wish 
that no more members of the union sign 
contracts with the Kansas Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association. We take this position 
because it is now perfectly plain that it 
is impossible to co-operate with that 
group.” 

NEW ELEVATOR IS STARTED 

Work started this week on the excava- 
tions for the new grain elevator to be 
erected yy Paul Uhlmann, former man- 
ager of the Terminal Elevators, Kansas 
City. The new structure will be loc:ted 
at Mill and Division streets, Kansas City, 
Kansas, and the first unit, which wil! be 
completed before spring, will cost $200,- 
000. It will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
bus. Construction will be of re-enforced 
concrete. The building will be 115 feet 
high, with a ground space of 62x?27. 
City commissioners have granted the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad jer- 
mission to install switch tracks across 
the streets and alleys in the vicinity of 
the elevator. The new concern will be 
known as the Uhlmann Elevator Co. 


NOTES 


T. A. Noftager, general counsel [I ra- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, was here 
from his home in Wichita, Kansas, part 
of this week. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, returned this week from a trip to 
eastern markets. 

R. Van Evera, flour broker, Kansas 
City, is attending the convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association in Chica- 
go, and will not return to Kansas City 
until the middle of next week. 

Steamship rates on flour from Gulf 
ports to Bremen, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Hamburg and Antwerp have been 
reduced from 20c to 18c, according to 
advices received by local agents. 


F, O. Jones, general manager Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and I.. G. 
Gottschick, vice president H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, stopped in Kan- 
sas City en route home from the conven- 
tion of bakers in Chicago. 

Roy E. Swenson, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), has 
bought the Kansas City Board of Trade 
membership of George K. Walton, of 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. The price was 
$10,500, including the transfer fee. 

J. K. Landes, manager milling depart- 
ment Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., and 
B. W. Waring, sales manager Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co, El Reno, Okla, 
stopped in Kansas City, en route to Chi- 
cago, where they attended the bakers 
convention. 

Herbert S. Hadley, president Hadley 
Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas, was in Kan- 
sas City part of this week. His visit 
was mostly of a political nature, as Mr. 
Hadley, an ex-governor of Missouri, 1s 
still much interested in issues here, a> 
though his home is now in Boulder, Cole. 
He spent the summer among Minnesota 
lakes. 

The J. M. Hays Industries, Jefferson 
City, Mo., are planning the erection of 
a 100-bbl flour mill at Osage City, Mo» 
to adjoin their elevator of 60,000-iu ca 
pacity at that place. The mill will be 
operated by steam. A warehouse and 
corn mill, the latter of 25 bbls capacity; 
will also be built. It is expected to have 
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the plant completed during the early 
winter. 

In the Oklahoma correspondence in 
this department it was recently stated 
that Frank S. Gresham, president of the 
Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, Guth- 
rie, Okla., had filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. Mr. Gresham advises 
that the petition filed was involuntary. 
The Gresham company is not in bank- 
ruptcy, but the property is heavily in- 
volved and the business not being con- 
ducted. 

A special car will carry Kansas City 
grain men and their wives to the twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the Grain 


Dealers’ National Association in New 


Orleans Oct. 2-4. The party will leave 
Kansas City over the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad at 11:55 p.m., Saturday, Sept. 
30, and arrive in St. Louis the next morn- 
ing at 8. There the car will be attached 
to a special train on the Illinois Central 
Railroad for New Orleans. 

George S. Colby, chief inspector, re- 
ports export clearances as follows in 
New Orleans last month: wheat, 6,269,- 
348 bus, compared to 9,645,896 a year 
ago; corn, 1,085,976, compared with 512,- 
384; oats 46,950, compared with 25,040. 
In July and August of this year, New 
Orleans cleared 8,721,954 bus wheat, 
compared with 15,997,156 in the same 
period last year. On Aug. 31 there were 
on board ship, but not cleared, 668,000 
bus wheat. 


T. B. Armstrong, assistant chief of 
the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment, reports that the new protein 
testing laboratory of the department will 
be ready to operate early next week. It 
will be in the basement of the Glover 
Building, across the street from the 
Board of Trade Building. There will be 
facilities for 72 double tests of wheat an 
hour. A charge of 50c per test will be 
made. M. L. Sudsberry will be the 
chemist in charge of the laboratory. 


A large amount of wheat is ready to 
move to Kansas City as soon as cars 
can be provided, according to receivers 
in close touch with the country. Prac- 
tically all country elevators along the 
Burlington and Rock Island roads are 
full, and at many places wheat is piled 
on the ground. Grain is also accumulat- 
ing along the Union Pacific, although 
this road was in better condition than 
many other lines early in the season. 
Numerous instances of loaded cars 
standing on track awaiting motive power 
were reported. 

Leslie F. Gates, of Lamson Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, a former president of the 
Board of Trade there and a member of 
the executive committee of the exchange, 
was this week elected a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade on transfer 
from EK. F. Leland. The Leland com- 
pany was recently absorbed by Lamson 
Bros. & Co. Mr. Gates.was in Kansas 
City this week. He said that in his 
opinion the grain futures trading bill 
would not affect future trading, although 
anticipation of unfavorable features in 
it had restricted transactions recently. 
“Some of these will be removed from 
the final bill,” Mr. Gates said. “As soon 
as it is passed I believe there will be 
an increase in the volume of business.” 


NEBRASKA 


Omaua, Nes., Sept. 16.—That the flour 
business is a tong way from good is 
the opinion of all of the millers in this 
territory. It has not been worse in the 
last week than it was in the previous 
week, however, and possibly it has been 
a trifle better. Some millers say nearly 
all of the flour sold by them is for 
prompt shipment, while others declare 
that practically the only sales made by 
them are for long deferred shipment. 
Prices continue low and unsatisfactory, 
and new business is extremely hard to 
get ata profit. Omaha mills are still 
Operating full time, yet none of them 
are doing the business they should be 
doing at this time of the year. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket has been fairly liberal the past week, 
and demand has been sufficient to absorb 
receipts. The bulk has been ordinary 
hard winter, with a moderate amount of 
dark hard winter arriving every day. 
The mills have been icking up the dark 
Samples at substantial premiums over 
the ordinary and the yellow. 
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Demand for bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings continues active, and the supply 
short. The demand for alfalfa meal is 
fairly active, but there is not :‘much stock 
on hand, according to local manufactur- 
ers. In linseed meal and cottonseed 
meal there is not much doing, principally 
because it is too early in the season for 
the largest sale and use of these com- 
modities. At this time there is plenty 
of stock to supply the demands of the 
trade. 

Prices at which manufacturers and 
large jobbers are selling their products 
in Omaha: bran, $15@16 ton; shorts, $19; 
middlings, $22@22.50; red dog, $29@31; 
alfalfa meal, choice $23.50, No. 1 $21, 
No. 2 $19; linseed meal, $41@41.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, 36 per cent $37@37.50, 41 
per cent $39@39.50, 43 per cent $40.50 
@4l. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 


a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with . 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
Thle WOO ..cccccccccccces 22,205 112 
Last week ...--csscccecces 18,630 98 
BOOP BHO ccccvcceccecveses 21,150 88 
Two years afO ........000% 9,464 39 


Leicn Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Sept. 16.—An 
extraordinary demand for millfeeds, a 
growing shortage in the output of that 
product, and the movement of Canadian 
wheat flour into eastern and Central and 
South American markets were outstand- 
ing features of the milling situation in 
the Southwest last week. The 20c in- 
crease in flour prices posted last week by 
leading mills was followed by a decline 
early this week, and prices are now back 
to a level maintained for several weeks 
before the increase. 

Increased demand for millfeeds, the 
shortage of the feed and hay crops and 
the decreased operating capacity of 
mills are responsible for the almost un- 
precedented millfeed situation. Offers 
are coming from all parts of the country, 
and prices are going up rapidly. Mem- 
phis, Nashville and New Orleans are no 
more eager than are cities in other parts 
of the country. Millers predict that mill- 
run bran will sell for $1.50 per 100 lbs by 
Jan. 1. 

The Canadian wheat movement is in 
a measure responsible for decreased op- 
eration by mills of probably 10 per cent 
in recent weeks, making a total of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. Some leading 
mills are keeping up that time with for- 
eign contracts. Some of them report a 
growing business in the West Indies and 
South America, in spite of Canadian 
competition. Cuba is reported to be in 
the market stronger than for some 
months. Southwestern millers are not 
optimistic, however, regarding business 
in the West Indies and South America 
during the next few months while the 
Canadian supply is moving. 

Considerable flour from southwestern 
mills is finding its way into Rotterdam, 
Hamburg and the east coast of Africa. 
Eastern brokers again have shown an 
interest in flour from southwestern mills, 
but apparently desire deliveries after the 
Canadian rush is over. 

Rains over the grain belt in a measure 
offset the good accruing from improved 
transportation by railroads. Growers are 
busy in the fields, and are moving less 
wheat to market than they were two 
weeks ago. As a consequence, mills are 
finding it still more difficult to get good 
wheat. There is an abundance of it 
back in the country, particularly in the 
northwestern part of the state, station 
managers report, but growers are not 
moved by market changes while the sow- 
ing season is on. During a recent five- 
day period the six stations of one mill 
and elevator company received only 
about 4,000 bus wheat. 

Hard wheat patent during the week 
sold at $6.10@6.20, straight at $5.60@ 
5.70, clears at $5@5.20 and low grade at 
$4.70@4.80. Soft wheat patent brought 
up to $6.40; straights $5.90, clears $5.40 
and low grade $5. 

Mill-run bran sold up to $1.15, an in- 
crease over last week of 10@l5c. 
Straight bran sold at $1.05, shorts at 
$1.40, chops at $1.45 and meal in 25-Ib 
sacks at 47c. New Oklahoma corn was 
selling at country stations at 54c. None 


is reported to have been ground by large 
mills. 
NOTES 


S. C. Pippinger, owner of a feed and 
grist mill at Cushing, Okla., was seri- 
ously injured recently by being caught 
in the machinery. Both arms were bro- 
ken, one in two places, and the latter 
may be amputated. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Holden- 
ville, Okla., which made an unsuccessful 
effort two years ago to secure the erec- 
tion of a flour mill in that town, has in- 
structed its industrial committee to re- 
new the effort, and the committee’s an- 
nouncement says that inducements will 
be offered. 

The El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. will 
have a booth at the state fair in Okla- 
homa City, beginning Sept. 23, and in 
it will be placed each day fresh loaves of 
bread made from approved grades of 
hard wheat flour. Manager Karl E. 
Humphrey is to use the exhibit as an 
instrument of the campaign for better 
seed wheat being conducted by the Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association. 

Elevators at Richland and Lockridge 
of the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
have been closed because the railroad 
through those points has become inop- 
erative. Karl E. Humphrey, receiver for 
the St. Louis, El Reno & Western Rail- 
road, recently discontinued the service 
because it did not pay, and has installed 
a truck that makes a round trip daily, on 
regular schedule, between El Reno and 
Guthrie, serving all towns on the rail- 
road. He contemplates putting on a 
trailer that will carry grain. 


SALINA 

This week witnessed less activity in 
the Salina milling industry, owing to 
the fact that wheat has been hard to 
get, local mills not receiving enough to 
allow capacity output. The car short- 
age here was most acute, and very little 
wheat was moved. Local millers report 
that business is picking up. During the 
past few days a good many small sales 
were made for prompt shipment. The 
general volume of business remained 
good. Export demand was very light. 
Millfeed prices advanced a little the last 
of the week. 

Quotations: flour, short patents, cot- 
ton 98’s, basis Kansas City, $5.40@5.90; 
95 per cent, $5.10@5.60; 100 per cent, 
$5@5.40. Bran is quoted at 90c per 100 
Ibs, brown shorts at $1.0714, gray shorts 
at $1.1214,, white shorts at $1.55 and mill- 
run at 99c, in mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BRIS WOOK ovccsvecevececeet’ 37,620 80 
EMGE WOGM cc cscvcesccccseves 35,392 79 
TORP BOO coe cceccsvecusives 45,739 99 


The price paid for wheat at country 
stations ranged about unchanged at 80c 
bu. 

NOTES 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, has been on a busi- 
ness trip to the Gulf and western coast, 
stopping at El Paso, Texas, and at Los 
Angeles. 

Many-farmers are beginning their fall 
plowing, and a few have already begun 
drilling. There is some wheat still stand- 
ing in the stack which will not be 
threshed until after the fall seeding is 
done. 

There is much wheat stored in coun- 
try elevators, and no cars are available 
to transport it to the milling centers. 
However, with the end of the railroad 
strike in view, and with the passing of 
the effects of the strike, local millers 
hope: to see more wheat moving in the 
near future. 

The Salina delegation which attended 
the bakers’ convention at Chicago re- 
turned home the latter part of the week, 
well satisfied. All the local mills had 
representatives at the convention. Salina 
people who attended: F. O. Jones, of the 
Western Star Mill Co., and Mrs. Jones; 
C. M. Todd, L. G. Gottschick, Clarence 
Vanderburgh, C. S. Chase, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co; J. B. Smith, Shellabarg- 
er Mill & Elevator Co; M. G. Schultz, 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation. 

Hopper scales at the local mills were 
tested this week by the official scale test- 
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ing car sent out on its initial trip over 
the state by the Kansas grain inspection 
bureau. J. J. Cunningham, scale in- 
spector, has charge of the car, which re- 
mained in Salina three days, during 
which time the elevator and mill scales 
of Salina were adjusted and corrected. 
This car was built for the state grain 
inspection bureau at a cost of $10,000, 
and is specially equipped for the work 
of testing scales and making minor re- 
pairs. 





Farm Wheat Prices 
Average farm prices of wheat, in cents per 
bushel, by leading states, on Sept. 1, 1922 
and 1921: 








1922 1921 

TN os Sa cde oe 40s baeSSS 97 112 
IE ”© Seccivscdsetréaes 94 111 
DP St46e%eveeseaevaes 93 114 
0 Re ee ee 104 127 
oo | 124 131 
SSP Pye Terr reer 99 111 
DD cee06 th e6bedaseeeess 98 109 
REE 640496060 9:0¢005.0 500008 93 106 
PE San eee hp uae s OA owe 94 104 
DEED. 60 i ccccvassseeeses 93 105 
nC eee thes +h CAPSS AEDES 83 94 
PED “ec erccnccccccecoucees 88 101 
POE Sescewenees ee 81 104 
EE BONNER ccccccesccesec 75 96 
DE. 5 6:04.04 0-0009806088% 83 91 
PE At 44.00s.08 ese nserdoeee 85 98 
PY whkas bee ee Seaerees 110 120 
BOMBINGS cc ccccccccessccese 118 125 
MEE 6484.00 20606000 bh 000888 97 101 
ES vA dwevedsqns lative 81 94 
DL. ¢xenevevecdeaaeuwes 86 98 
CE” 8 e:0s-oececbceeccenes 80 85 
ET GON n as Ki 55454-0564 RA SD 70 77 
DD .iiseécawaeeenes 87 93 
GEE nee nc ccndecceceeveeee 92 92 
United States ............ 88.1 101.2 





United States—Buckwheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States buckwheat crop of 1922, based 
on condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921 and 1920, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





1922 1921 1920 

BO BOOM ccccccecces 4,259 4,150 4,300 
Pennsylvania ........ 4,536 5,175 4,176 
West Virginia ........ 665 682 624 
ED 6606046 00646080508 439 525 543 
Wisconsin ........++. 653 596 432 
BICHIGAR ...ccccccees 612 624 580 
BEIMMEROER ccccccccccs 468 432 400 
United States ...... 13,511 14,079 13,142 





United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


r——Barley——,_ --Buckwheat— 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1922*.... 7,650 194 26 707 14 9 
1921..... 7,240 151 21 671 14 21 
1920..... 7,600 189 25 701 13 19 
6,720 148 22 700 4«=614 21 
1918..... 9,740 256 26 1,027 17 17 
1917..... 8,933 212 24 924 16 17 
1916..... 7,757 182 24 828 12 14 
1915..... 7,148 229 32 769 15 20 
TORS. cece 7,565 195 26 792 17 21 
1913..... 7,499 178 24 805 14 17 
i | 7,530 224 30 841 19 23 
oO) ae 7,627 160 21 833 18 21 
1926. 00% 7,743 174 22 860 18 20 
1909..... 7,698 173 22 878 15 17 
1908..... 6,646 167 25 803 16 20 
1907..... 6,448 154 24 800 14 18 
1906..... 6,324 179 28 789 15 19 
1905..... 5,096 137 27 760 15 19 
3904.20 5,146 140 27 794 15 19 
1903..... 4,993 132 26 804 14 18 
1908. .... 4,661 135 29 805 15 18 
CO) See 4,296 110 26 811 15 19 
Ee 2,894 59 20 638 10 15 
1899..... 2,878 73 25 670 12 17 
CO ee 2,583 56 22 678 12 17 
BOOT. ccc 2,719 67 24 718 15 21 
1896..... 2,951 70 24 755 14 19 
2906. 006 3,300 87 26 763 16 20 
TEB6. cece 3,171 61 19 789 13 16 
| Pee 3,220 70 22 816 12 15 
See 3,400 80 24 861 12 14 
1891..... 3,353 87 26 850 13 15 
1890..... 3,135 67 21 845 12 15 
| eee 3,221 78 24 837 12 14 
1888..... 2,996 64 21 913 12 13 
1887..... 2,902 57 20 911 11 12 
1886..... 2,653 59 22 918 12 13 
1876-85¢. 2,065 46 22 778 12 15 
1866-75¢. 1,197 27 23 730 13 18 


*Sept. 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 


for the period. 





Greece—Crops 
Grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
ritory since 1918, as reported by the Statis- 
tique Annuelle, by calendar years, in bushels 


- (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1922... 9,553 aes 2,362 Tr eee 
1921... 11,170 4,134 3,151 6,430 7,874 
1920... 12,194 3,996 1,351 7,025 7,874 
1919... 9,693 2,749 1,081 5,020 7,016 
1918... 18,721 4,540 1,012 7,258 6,466 
1917... 11,505 3,566 695 5,796 6,112 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1922.... 890 eee 198 eee — 
1981.... 988 eee 222 eee 494 
1920.... 1,399 273 131 581 086 
1919.... 936 eee nen 300 393 
1918.... 1,092 181 70 414 419 
1917.... 1,045 165 56 390 433 
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The local flour trade has been uninter- 
esting this week, due in great part to 
the attention of the flour and bakery 
men being given to the bakery exhibition 
which is | Et held here on the munici- 
pal pier. ‘Though some lines have re- 
ported a fair business, more of them 
have noticed a falling off of interest. 
Very few large sales are known to have 
been consummated, and buying has been 
restricted to what has become a classic 
in trade parlance: “small lots for imme- 
diate shipment.” 

Low grades, especially those from 
Kansas, have found a quite steady mar- 
ket of late, and at present they are 
scarce. Local mills have but little to of- 
fer, though this scarcity, in most cases, 
means simply light running by the mills. 
The output of the mills here increased 
again this week, and they turned out 88 
per cent of capacity. One of them, 
though doing a comparatively satisfac- 
tory business, still complains of prices, 
which are almost impossible to meet 
profitably. Price cutting is quite gen- 
eral but, with the steadiness of the mar- 
ket, buyers are less inclined to play for 
a succession of lower figures. 

The local offices of the larger north- 
western mills state that trade is material- 
ly lighter than a week ago. Bookings 
for future shipment are being made up 
to January, though most of them now 
are for delivery in October. 

Export business has been quiet and, 
though a few inquiries were received, 
prices were generally out of line. It has 
now been at least two months since any 
large amount of flour has flowed from 
this market for export. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.40 
@6.85, standard patent $6@6.30, first 
clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@6.25, standard patent $5@5.50, 
first clear $4.25@5; soft winter short 
patent $5.20@5.50, straight $4.85@5.25, 
first clear $4@4.50. 

The rye output of the local mills to- 
taled 4,000 bbls this week, which com- 
pares with 3,600 last week. White is 
quoted at $3.60@4, medium at $3.50@ 
3.70, and dark at $3@3.25. 

MILLFEED 

Prices have advanced this week, about 
$2 for bran and standard middlings, and 
75c@$1 for flour middlings and red dog. 
This does not mean, however, that trade 
is more active, as buyers’ and sellers’ 
ideas are still prohibitively far apart. 
At that, the demand for all grades of 
feed is not urgent. The trade is some- 
what puzzled by the persistence of north- 
western sellers in holding their feed from 
sale. 

Demand for bran has eased off, neither 
the East nor the Southwest showing as 
much interest as a short time ago. Chi- 
cago mills report a fair demand, and say 
that they are comfortably fixed. Bran 
is quoted at $19.25@22. Standard mid- 
dlings bring $20.25@20.75, flour mid- 
dlings $23.25@24.25, and red dog $31@ 
31.75. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 40,000 35,000 88 
Last week ........ 40,000 31,000 78 
WORE GMO os ccvecce 40,000 23,000 58 
Two years ago..... 26,700 18,250 68 


CASH WHEAT 


Spring wheat receipts continue light, 
with not much interest being displayed 


by mills. A feature of the cash market 
this week has been the strength in red 
winter wheat. Mills were good buyers 
of the light offerings, and premiums 
were firmer. 

Receipts were light for this time of 
year. They totaled 520 cars, compared 
with 766 last week, and 638 a year ago. 
A good part of the arrivals was south- 
western wheat for shipment to the East. 
Shipping sales aggregated 2,500,000 bus, 
and went largely to exporters. 

At the close of the week No. 1 and 
No. 2 red were quoted at $1.0614@1.071,, 
No. 3 red $1.0514@1.061%,; No. 1 hard 
$1.04@1.0414, No. 2 hard $1.0314@1.04; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.164%,@1.24,; No. 
1 northern, $1.074,@1.16Y,. 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


The market lacked snap the first_of the 
week and the undertone was easy, due to 
less speculative interest. Prices were on 
a downward trend, and on Thursday 
dropped to a new low for this season. 
It went as low as 98c, and closed at 
9854c. The past few days European po- 
litical conditions dominated the action of 
the grain markets. Prices rallied at the 
week end. September recovered its 
losses, and shows a gain for the week. 
The strength in the market resulted in 
increased buying, mainly by shorts try- 
ing to cover. 

Aside from the war reports there was 
little in the news to warrant any de- 
cided advance. The northwestern grain 
dealers of Canada estimated the yield 
in the three western provinces alone at 
385,000,000 bus. The passing of the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill had no apparent effect 
on the market. 

NOTES 


G. M. Ross, of the Whitewater (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., was here this week. 

J. O. Laird, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, expects to go East 
next week, 

B. W. Waring, sales manager Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., 
was in this market during the week. 

M. Hartman, general western agent 
Export Steamship Corporation at Chi- 
cago, will visit Minneapolis next week. 

Lacy Horton, assistant manager Ap- 
pleton (Wis.) Cereal Mills, called at this 
office on Sept. 11. He was in Chicago to 
arrange connections for his company. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, passed 
through Chicago, with his family, on 
Sept. 13. He was returning to his home 
from the East. 

The Steitz Brokerage Co., 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, handler of 
oils, beans, sugar and canned goods, is 
opening a feed department, with S. V. 
Stranz in charge. 

T. L. Welsh, president and manager 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 
in Chicago this week. George Boyle and 
Carl Ausbeck, representatives of the 
company in Indiana and Illinois, respec- 
tively, were also here. 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Lou 
Weitzman on Sept. 10. Mr. Weitzman’s 
friends extend him hearty congratula- 
tions, and Lou is a very happy father, 
the breadth of his smile ranking among 
the best of them at the bakery conven- 
tion this week. 


The House of Correction, Chicago, 
‘T'wenty-sixth Street and California Ave- 
nue, is asking for sealed proposals on 
Minnesota hard wheat patent flour, 
packed in 140-lb jutes; the quantity re- 
quired is not mentioned. Proposals will 
be received until 2 p.m., Sept. 27. 


At the weekly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, held on Sept. 12, an amendment 
to the rules was adopted which proposes 


to change the methods of nominating of- 
ficers. It creates a nominating commit- 
tee, which will select candidates for elec- 
tion. The proposal will be voted on in 
the near future by the board members. 
Percy Hornby, of New Brighton, Pa., 
and Harry W. Powers, of Pittsburgh, 
were in Chicago this week attending the 
bakery exhibition on the municipal pier. 
Mr. Hornby represents the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, in western 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Powers is a rep- 
resentative for the same company in the 
city of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwaukeeE, Wis., Sept. 16.—A little 
better volume of flour was booked by 
local mills this week, compared with last 
week, although buying was largely for 
immediate needs and from scattered 
sources. A softening of prices about 
midweek brought out a slightly better 
response, but customers did not find the 
new level attractive, and seemed content 
to proceed on a consumptive basis. Even 
the comparatively sharp advance on Fri- 
day, which was sustained in Saturday’s 
cash and option markets, caused no ap- 
parent concern. 

Prices are in a widened range, com- 
pared with last week, the inside being 
5@1l5c bbl lower, while the outside is 
about unchanged. ‘This applies to both 
fancy patent and straights. Fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $6.45@7.15, and straight at 
$6.05@6.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour was about the 
same as last week, trade being mostly in 
mixed cars and for the most part affect- 
ing the fancier qualities. Low grades 
are dull. Export trade remains dull and 
flat; inquiry is fairly active, but sales 
are of small volume. Not only are bids 
from foreign shores below views of sell- 
ers, but difficulties surrounding export 
trade stand in the way of business. 
Canadian mills offer strong competition, 
and are apparently able to underbid even 
those domestic interests which are will- 
ing to name prices that the average mill- 
er considers of a cut-throat nature, just 
to effect some trade. Prices are largely 
nominal, and represent a slight sole 
tion from last week. First clear was 
quoted at $5.45@5.75, and second at 
$4.05@4.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

The level of Kansas flour has been re- 
duced slightly, with straight affected 
most, but the differential between spring 
and winter flour has been narrowed, in- 
creasing competition in dealings with 
bakery and other buyers who have been 
devotees of Kansas throughout the pe- 
riod when it has been selling at a marked 
discount under spring. Fancy Kansas 
patent was quoted at $6.40@6.75, and 
straight at $5.95@6.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Milwaukee mills enlarged operations 
this week after a temporary let-down, 
due mainly to an extended holiday early 
last week. While production schedules 
are not yet back to the August average, 
good headway is being made. Orders on 
the books and current consumptive buy- 
ing are of sufficient quantity to insure 
a steady run. Shipping directions are 
improving slowly but steadily. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 6,000 38 
Last week ........ 16,000 1,000 6 
LOOt YORE .cvcscces 24,000 10,563 44 
Two years ago..... 24,000 2,400 10 
Three years ago.... 18,000 12,000 67 
Four years ago..... 16,000 12,000 75 
Five years ago..... 12,000 10,000 84 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week indicated a heavy increase in 
receipts over last week and last year, at- 
tributed largely to the fact that consid- 
erable flour has been ordered out of 
Minneapolis and other northwestern mills 
with routings via the Great Lakes, which 
offer the best outlet, under railroad 
strike conditions, of any available chan- 
nel to the eastern markets. This week’s 
receipts were 89,500 bbls, compared with 
18,350 last week and 67,150 a year ago. 
The Milwaukee road brought 80,500 bbls. 
Shipments were 21,870 bbls, against 20,- 
275 last week and 30,500 last year. Lake 
transit lines carried 20,120 bbls out of 
Milwaukee, the remaining 1,750 bbls go- 
ing forward by rail. The coming week’s 
shipments are expected to show a liberal 
increase, as the result of the heavier in- 
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coming movement to take advantage of 
Great Lakes delivery. 


MILLFEED 


Activity declined somewhat following 
the generous rains over most of the feed- 
ing territory, which relieved a serious 
dry spell that for two to three weeks 
compelled farmers and feeders to place 
live stock on feed rations because of the 
shortage of pasturage. The production 
of dairy products from the middle of 
August to the middle of September 
dropped off sharply from normal, due 
to drouth. 

Some call for feed from the East was 
noted, but the major demand came from 
the southern states, where mills appar- 
ently were unable to fill demands. Kran 
and middlings were in good request dur- 
ing the greater part of the week, as a 
consequence of which prices advanced 
50c@$1 ton, as offers by mills were not 
free, with output fairly well taken on 
previous purchases. 

Judging from orders booked during 
the new crop year so far, the trace is 
not fortified far beyond current needs 
for fall and winter. As a result, it is 
expected that a good call for milliceds 
will be experienced from now until 
spring. This probably is one reason why 
offers for deferred shipment are either 
on a basis of spot prices, or even «it a 
premium. 

Compared with last week, bran is $1 
ton higher. Winter bran in the sme 
period has advanced 50c ton. Middlings 
are up $1, and range on the same basis 
as winter bran, with spring bran «at a 
50c ton discount. Flour middlings and 
red dog are steady and unchanged, tiere 
being no pressing call. Hominy feed is 
50c ton lower. Rye feed has been ad- 
vanced $1@1.50 ton, the previous } rice 
being recognized as too far out of line 
with production costs. Reground oat 
feed is off 25@75c ton. Oil and cotion- 


seed meal and gluten feed are nominally 
unchanged. 

The movement of millfeed at Milwau- 
kee this week was smaller than in the 
corresponding period last year.  ke- 


ceipts were 1,130 tons, against 6,300 last 
year. Shipments were 5,466 tons, com- 
pared with 6,491 last year. 


RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour trade shows very little 
change. Local mills are engaged prin- 
cipally in filling orders from regular 
customers, which include the larger !ak- 
eries featuring rye bread for domestic 
and export shipment. Family trade is 


moderate. The call remains contined 
mainly to the whiter qualities. 
Production of rye flour is holding its 


own, although hopes are expressed that 
sales will justify an increase shortly. 
Interior rye mills are operating at full 
capacity. Local as well as interior ills 
have difficulty in disposing of the dark- 
er grades, which cannot be run into feed 
without pushing the price of white and 
standard grades to a prohibitive level. 

Prices asked for best patent are 
10@15c bbl lower than last week, while 
straight is unchanged to 15c bbl lower. 
Dark is held 10@20c bbl higher to com- 
pensate for the decline in other qualities. 
Pure white was quoted at $4.65@ 1.99, 
straight at $4.25@4.65, and dark at 53.70 
@4.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

Milwaukee mills this week made !,(00 
bbls rye flour, compared with 1,000 last 
week and 2,932 in the same week in 1921. 


CORN GOODS 


The effect of the strength in option 
and cash prices of corn in recent weeks 
was slow to be reflected into corn goods 
prices, but now local mills are asking 
5@10e 100 lbs more. This has not shown 
any appreciable effect upon the volume 
of corn goods sales, however. In sym- 
pathy with the advance, the price of 
corn feeds has declined slightly. 

A mixed business in foods and feed- 
ingstuffs enables local mills to operate at 
a fair rate of capacity. There is plenty 
of corn coming to make this possible, 
after a short period in which the supply 
of grain was rather short. Predictions 
are freely made that between now and 
the time when the new crop moves !0 
quantity, conditions will not be favor- 
able to lower prices. At the same time 
bids are very low, buyers evidently hav- 
ing the opinion that, inasmuch as other 
grains are nearly back at a pre-war level, 
corn should follow suit. Evidently it ' 
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forgotten that corn is just completing 
an old crop year, and no new corn is 
yet available. 

"At the advance, corn flour was quoted 
at $1.75@1.80, white corn meal at $1.70@ 
1.75, and corn grits at $1.65@1.70, in 100- 
Ib sacks. 

NOTES 

The Hewitt Grain & Provision Co., 
Fscanaba, Mich., has reopened its feed 
mill and grain elevator at Poskin, near 
Barron, Wis. William McDonald is loca] 
manager. 

Charles M. Owen, of Minneapolis, and 
Eric A. Engler, of the Buerger Commis- 
sion Co., Milwaukee, have been elected to 
membership in the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce. 

H. H. Peterson, president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, has an- 
nounced the following appointment of 
delegates to the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association convention at New Orleans, 
Oct. 2-4: H. A. Plumb, secretary and 
treasurer; M. H. Ladd, chief weigher; 
A. A. Breed, chief inspector. 

Reorganization of the pioneer flour, 
feed and general mercantile firm of M. 
Kellner & Sons, Manitowoc and Kell- 
nersville, has been announced. John C. 
Kellner has taken over the store in 
Manitowoc. Michael J. Kellner becomes 
exclusive owner and manager of the 
properties at Kellnersville, consisting of 
a feed mill, flour and feed store, farm 
machinery, general merchandise and real 
estate business. The late Michael Kell- 
ner, Sr., established the business in Kell- 
nersville in 1855, and in 1885 the branch 
at Manitowoc was opened. 

The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, held in Milwaukee on Sept. 12, 
attracted the largest attendance in the 
history of the organization, since it was 
a most unusual gathering. Only one 
day was spent in business discussions in 
Milwaukee. On the second day all mem- 
bers repaired to Chicago in a body to at- 
tend the big bakery exposition and the 
sessions of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America. All officers were re- 


elected as follows: president, Joseph 
Poechlmann, Milwaukee; vice president, 
Christ Sorenson, Racine; treasurer, 
Joseph 'T. Fischer, North Milwaukee; 


secretary, Joseph W. Pinzer, Milwaukee. 
Directors: Albert Holl, Milwaukee; Peter 
Norregaard, Kenosha; R. P. Hansen, 
Oshkosh. The 1923 convention will be 
held in Oshkosh. L. E. Meyer. 





BREACH OF CONTRACTS 


Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court Rules 
on Important Aspects of Buyer’s Lia- 
bility for Breach of Contract 


Sometimes the mills of the law grind 
slowly, but even then the grist usually 
appears within the lifetime of those who 
were living when the grinding started. 
The case of F. W. Stock &-Sons vs. Snell, 
134 N.1. 378, involving a flour sale con- 
tract made in 1910, illustrates the point. 
It was finally decided by the Massachu- 
setts supreme judicial court on March 
3, 1922, after having been twice pre- 
viously before that tribunal. 

Plaintiff sued for damages for breach 
of a contract to buy flour. The agree- 
ment called for 1,025 bbls of Mikota 
flour to be delivered in installments at 
Fall River. October and November in- 
stall its of 205 bbls each were shipped, 
received and paid for. Defendant re- 
Jected a December shipment of 205 bbls 
of Mikota flour and 25 bbls of Rosebud 
(pastry) flour. Plaintiff mill resold this 
flour elsewhere at the market price, which 
was lower than defendant had agreed to 
pay. Plaintiff then sued for the result- 
Ing loss, including demurrage and trans- 
portation charges. After two appeals to 
the siipreme judicial court (100 N.E. 830 
and j ‘6 N.E, 263), a third trial was had, 
ending in a verdict for plaintiff, which 
has heen affirmed by the court on the 
third appeal. 

Disposing of defendant’s contention 
that he was entitled to reject the third 
Shipment because it contained the 25 
bbis of Rosebud flour, not called for by 
said contract, the court says: 

_ “Lhe provision of the sales act. . . 
1s: “(3) Where the seller delivers to the 
buyer the goods which he contracted to 
sell, mixed with goods of a different de- 
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scription not included in the contract, 
the buyer may accept the goods which 
are in accordance with the contract and 
reject the rest, or he may reject the 
whole.” . . . The trial judge instructed 
the jury in accordance therewith. He 
also gave the defendant’s sixth request 
[instruction to the jury], which was: ‘If 
the plaintiff included in the third car 25 
bbls of Rosebud flour without orders 
from the defendant, the defendant was 
under no obligations to sort out the 
Rosebud from the Mikota flour, but has 
the right to refuse the entire carload.’ 

“The difficulty with the defendant’s 
claim is that on the evidence the jury 
could find, and presumably did find, that 
the plaintiff sent the Rosebud flour on 
trail under an express agreement with 
the defendant, and that upon his refusal 
to take this pastry flour, the plaintiff 
‘eliminated’ it from the car, and ordered 
the bank to reduce the draft by $105, the 
price charged for it. The judge rightly 
refused to give these requests, and left 
the issue to the jury under proper in- 
structions.” 

Other instructions which defendant re- 
quested be given to the jury in his fa- 
vor related to the measure of damages 
which plaintiff might recover, if any- 
thing. They were apparently based yp- 
on an assumption that after the defend- 
ant refused to accept the carload of 
flour the plaintiff proceeded to purchase 
and mill wheat with which to fill the re- 
mainder of the defendant’s order. The 
evidence would warrant the jury in find- 
ing that the plaintiff had on hand a 
quantity of wheat sufficient to fulfill the 
order at the time when the contract was 
made, and that the price agreed on for 
this flour was based on the market price 
of wheat plus the cost of milling, less 
the value of the millfeed obtained in the 
operation. In fact the jury could find 
that the plaintiff had already manufac- 
tured the flour to fulfill the balance of 
the contract. 

Among other things it appeared that 
the remainder of the flour contracted for 
was sold early in March, 1911, to a deal- 
er in Springfield, and at the same mar- 
ket value as that prevailing during Janu- 
ary and February; there being no avail- 
able market in Fall River for the flour 
which the defendant refused to accept. 
The court fully protected the defend- 
ant’s rights on this branch of the case 
by ruling that— 

“Upon the refusal of the defendant to 
receive any more flour under the con- 
tract, the plaintiff was under the duty of 
not manufacturing any more flour for 
him and of not incurring any further ex- 
pense on his account.” 

Another defense presented by de- 
fendant was that plaintiff mill warrant- 
ed that the flour would be O.K., mer- 
chantable, wholesome, and fit for the 
purpose of making bread, and that it 
was not O.K., but was unwholesome, etc; 
and that after receiving the second ship- 
ment, defendant notified plaintiff not to 
send any more flour before seeing him in 
reference to the cars already shipped. 
On this branch of the case, the supreme 
court says: 

“On the issue of the quality of the 
flour, the judge told the jury, as request- 
ed by the defendant: ‘29. In order to re- 
cover in this action, the burden of proof 
is on the plaintiff to establish by a fair 
preponderance of the evidence that this 
flour delivered by it to the defendant was 
O.K., merchantable, wholesome and fit 
for making bread; that the defendant 
refused to receive the flour without jus- 
tifiable reason, and that it suffered dam- 
ages thereby.’ 

“He also instructed them: ‘22. Unless 
the plaintiff was ready and willing to 
deliver the balance of the flour under 
the contract of Oct. 18, 1910, and re- 
quested the defendant to take delivery, 
the defendant was not liable to any loss 
caused by his not taking said flour.’ 
And: 

“‘95. If the plaintiff is entitled to 
damages because of the defendant’s re- 
fusal to take the third car, the measure 
of the damages is the difference between 
the contract price of $5.25 per bbl and 
the market value of the flour when the 
defendant refused to take the flour.’ 

“The charge [instructions to the jury] 
covered every aspect of the case accu- 
rately and adequately.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Ameri- 
can industry is showing up well, not- 
withstanding labor disturbance and the 
very serious foreign uncertainties. It is 
an interesting situation and one with 
which the public is becoming each day 
more familiar, because of the great no- 
toriety given the coal strikes and the 
broad interest manifested in the adminis- 
tration’s effort to speed up transporta- 
tion and increase railroad efficiency. The 
carriers are really making an extraor- 
dinary showing and there is little doubt 
that their net earnings for the year 1922 
will make a good exhibit. 

Recent tabulations given out by the 
Department of Commerce at Washington 
show that the value of American exports 
in the first six months of 1922 amounted 
to $1,820,000,000, or 16 per cent more 
than the shipments by England, which 
was long known as the leading exporting 
nation. ‘The British exports in the same 
interval were valued at $1,565,000,000, 
taking the current rate of exchange. 

An interesting development has been 
the larger exports of manufactured ar- 
ticles, the movement of which is effec- 
tive in stabilizing prices in the United 
States and providing increased employ- 
ment for various sections. Ail this 
goes to show that the German campaign 
for world trade is not proving very se- 
rious to American exports, one reason 
being that Germans are unable to ar- 
range prompt deliveries. 


AMERICAN SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


An extremely interesting disclosure 
has been the exhibit compiled by the 
American Bankers’ Association, covering 
savings accounts in this country. The 
statistics show that one person out of 
every three in the United States is sav- 
ing money, and that almost every family 
is represented by at least one savings ac- 
count. The total wealth represented al- 
together is about one third of all the 
banking resources of the nation. All 
the data available indicate the existence 
of 26,637,831 savings accounts in the 
banks of this country at the close of 
last June. The total deposits represent- 
ed by these accounts were $16,618,595,000, 
or an average of $624 for each account. 
It is believed that there are fully 10,000 
additional holders of savings accounts in 
varied forms. 

There are also said to be 3,000,000 
holders of time certificates of deposit 
which are used for savings accounts in 
the rural sections, fuily 500,000 patrons 
of the postal savings system, 5,000,000 
members of building and loan associa- 
tions, and a large additional number who 
regularly invest surplus savings in life 
policies, real estate mortgages and stand- 
ard industrial corporations. 

This shows that the United States is 
fast building up a huge savings deposit 
fund in the hands of the wage-earning 
classes and others whose financial re- 
sources permit only of moderate de- 
posits. The American people learned a 
wonderful lesson in saving during the 
war, and thousands upon thousands of 
thrift accounts were opened as a conse- 
quence of the various savings campaigns 
then started and since developed through 
the medium of other federal and banking 
expedients. In this way it is believed 
that the United States will soon succeed 


to the position which France for so 


many years occupied as the most thrifty 
nation on earth. 

At the time that the World War be- 
gan, thousands of French investors were 
heavily interested in Russia, having made 
large investments there years ago. The 
huge investment banks of France han- 
dled most of this business, and provided 
for it in such a way that the participants 
often had little idea as to the disposition 
that was made of their funds. In other 
words, the great French banks are given 


carte blanche to invest the funds as 


they see fit. 
AUTUMN TRADE 


There is good ground for believing 
that this country will see a strong re- 
vival of trade during the autumn and 
winter. Underlying conditions are strong, 
the bank position represents exceptional 
strength, and there are enormous unused 
lending facilities at the command of the 
banks. Under such conditions it usually 
happens that the country develops a 
broad stock market demand, with in- 
creased speculative inquiry in many 
branches. It is believed that the pres- 
sure from public sources and elsewhere 
will become so great as to make it very 
difficult if not impossible for the bank- 
ers to avert a strong upbidding campaign 
in stock exchange securities. . Average 
prices now are materially above the low 
level of the year, and the demand for 
bonds has been so great as to advance 
average quotations to a point very near 
the high level of the year. 

All this shows an abiding belief on the 
part of the public in better business 
and genuinely increased prosperity for 
the country. It almost invariably hap- 
pens that a strong upward movement in 
security prices, such as the country has 
witnessed during the last few months, is 
the forerunner of a very important and 
sustained advance in the security mar- 
kets. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR 


There is gradually developing a better 
understanding between capital and labor. 
It is a slow process, and extremely la- 
borious in some aspects, but out of it all 
is coming a better day for labor, based 
upon the kind of co-operation with the 
employing classes that will make for 
genuinely better conditions, with in- 
creased contentment for the American 
people. The virtual failure of organized 
labor in the railroad strike has brought 
some humility to a class of workers who 
might have ridden rough shod over the 
interests of employers. 

Whereas the unions in the coal mining 
districts won their point, the railroad 
men were glad enough to return to 
work on a wage basis which the employ- 
ers could accept. The result is that the 
large unions are giving earnest consid- 
eration to the need for acting in: greater 
harmony with the employers in an effort 
to bring about a better understanding 
and eliminate something of the frightful 
costs of waste resulting from unem- 
ployment. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1983°... 1,863 11,738 i021....3,769 16,870 
2081....+ 1,866 8,112 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1920....1,757 10,774 1909.... 2,083 19,613 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1908....2,679 25,805 
1918....1,910 13,360 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1916....1,605 14,296 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
1915....1,387 14,030 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1914....1,645 18,749 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 1902 - 3,740 29,285 
1912.... 2,851 28,073 


*Sept. 1 estimate. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States flaxseed crop of 1922, based 
on condition Sept. 1, as compared with the 
final estimates of the crops of 1921 and 1920, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1922 1921 1920 

WieCOnsin ..scecorce 78 63 99 
pe ee 2,904 2,726 3,040 
DOE £5044546004000-05 100 96 132 
North Dakota ....... 4,628 2,534 4,033 
South Dakota ....... 2,140 1,404 2,200 
PUGRPOSER 6060 ccccces 27 24 45 
TEOMOES civic ccccccece 113 134 159 
IN 6 s:e2°0:0100 3 0-6 1,732 1,125 1,058 
i er 7 6 8 
United States ..... 11,729 8,112 10,774 
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Flour buyers are again waiting for 
lower prices. The better demand noted 
last week did not last. Weakness in the 
wheat market has set up a new spirit of 
caution in all eastern provinces. Un- 
doubtedly, plenty of business is waiting 
to be done and these orders will be 
placed when wheat shows some sign of 
strength or stability. Best brands of 
spring wheat top patents are being quot- 
ed in a jobbing way at $6.80 bbl, seconds 
at $6.30 and first clears at $6.10, jute, 
mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario and 
Quebec points. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is even 
duller than springs. Wheat deliveries 
are light, and mills have no incentive to 
press for business until these improve. 
Good makes of 90 per cent patents are 
bringing $4.40@4.50 bbl, secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, delivered, Toronto 
or Montreal basis, and blends $5.50, in 
new bags, same basis. 

Sales for export are lighter. Mills are 
unable to eek in quantity on a falling 
market. Over-sea buyers are extraordi- 
narily cautious. Best brands of en 
wheat export patents have been sol 
within the day at 34s 6d, whilst buy- 
ers are now offering 34s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, September loading at seaboard. 
Ontario winters have been sold at 33s@ 
33s 6d, same basis. Buyers in bulk are 
paying $4.40 bbl for springs, and $4.15 
@4.20 for winters, in their bags, sea- 
board. Continental Europe bought some 
springs during the week at the equivalent 
of foregoing prices. 


MILLFEED 


The market for mill offals is weak, and 
car lot buyers are able to save $1@2 ton 
on their purchases, as compared with 
mixed car buyers. Today’s price for 
bran is $21 ton and for shorts $23, in 
bags, mixed cars with flour, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
small. Farmers are busy with other 
work, and have little time for making 
deliveries. Moreover, they are not will- 
ing to take present prices. Millers are 
paying 85@90c bu for milling grades of 
street wheat at their doors, according to 
location of mill, while car lots on track 
bring 93@95c at shipping points. 

Western spring wheat is being offered 
freely at Georgian Bay and Lake Huron 

orts. No. 1 northern is quoted today 
at $1.06%, bu, c.i.f., those terminals, and 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. These 
figures show a reduction of 614¢ bu, com- 
pared with those of a week ago. 


CEREALS 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
moderate. Domestic consumption is in- 
creasing as the weather cools. Over-sea 
trade is quiet. Mill prices to the do- 
mestic trade range $2.90@3.05 per 90-lb 
bag, in mixed car lots, and for oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, $3.20@3.35. For export, 
rolled oats are unchanged at last week’s 
price of 40s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, and oatmeal at 38s 6d. 


COARSE GRAINS 


New crop Ontario oats are not show- 
ing as oak quality as was expected, and 
millers are expressing some disappoint- 
ment at the results of their earlier tests. 
However, there is an abundant crop in 
all parts of Canada, and this should sup- 
ply a sufficiency of milling grades. Fluc- 
tuations in coarse grain prices are with- 


in narrow limits. No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 35c bu, car lots, f.o.b., shipping 
points; No. 3 barley, 55@58c; No. 2 rye, 
62@67c; western oats, sample lots, 48@ 
50c bu, track, Bay ports; American corn, 
No. 2 yellow, 69c bu, track, Goderich; 
whole wheat screenings, $15.50 ton, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies are predicting a 
rise in ocean freights and, in anticipation 
of this, are refusing to book November 
space. In the meantime the rate on 
flour from Canadian ports is 20c per 100 
Ibs, compared with a l6c rate from 
United States ports. Some Canadian 
shippers succeed in getting shipment 
from American ports, but the transpor- 
tation people keep close watch on all 
such movements and by the use of rail 
embargoes are able to prevent any gen- 
eral flow of business to the cheaper rate. 


NOTES 

W. B. Wood, president Dominion Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in To- 
ronto on Sept. 15. 

The Toronto Milling Co. Ltd. has 
opened a permanent city office at 410 
Lumsden Building, Toronto. For some 
time the business office of the company 
was at Streetsville, where its mill is 
located, but the new management has 
decided that an office in this city is 
necessary. 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, flour importers, Glasgow, is ex- 
pected to arrive in Canada on or about 
Oct. 1, landing at Montreal per steam- 
ship Montrose. Later Mr. Reid will 
visit points in the United States, includ- 
ing Minneapolis and Duluth. From there 
he will go to Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

The western wheat crop of this year 
is promising to grade largely No. 1 north- 
ern. The quality is the best this country 
has known in some years and, as the 
yield is higher than was anticipated prior 
to harvest, there is every reason for sat- 
isfaction at the outcome. The fact that 
the crop is No. 1 northern quality will 
to some extent offset the effect of lower 
prices. 

A conference between the Board of 
Grain Commissioners and department of 
trade and commerce was held at Ottawa 
on Sept. 12, at which matters relating 
to the handling of this year’s enormous 
crops of grain in Canada were discussed. 
The opinion seems to prevail that rail- 
way and elevator facilities will be am- 
ple for the purpose. The question of 
grain-mixing houses and their further 
control was considered, also storage 
rates at country elevators in the West. 
No decisions affecting the trade were 
announced. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Sept. 16.—More in- 
quiry for Manitoba wheat, more sales 
of coarse grains for export, and a better 
demand for spring wheat flour for ship- 
ment to England, have been the features 
of the grain and flour trade here this 
week. Wheat sales have not improved, 
however, for United Kingdom offers 
have been too low for most dealers. A 
fair amount of spring wheat flour for 
September delivery has been sold, with 
prospects for a good trade in the near 
future. Business, as a whole, has im- 
proved since Sept. 1. 

Spring wheat flour is quoted as fol- 
lows: car lots first patents $6.80 bbl, 
second patents $6.30, and strong bakers 
$6.10, all jute, delivered, less 10c spot 
cash. With fall approaching there has 
been an improved demand, both local 
and country. 

The winter wheat flour market remains 
unchanged. Choice grades in broken lots 


are listed at $5.20@5.30 bbl, jute, de- 
livered, with patents in new cotton bags, 
delivered, $5.50@5.60. Car lots are of- 
fered at $4.80@5, jute, delivered. The 
trade in white corn flour is more active, 
with sales at $4.40@4.50 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. Standard grades of rolled oats are 
listed at $2.90@3 per 90-lb bag. 

The millfeed and bran market is un- 
settled. Prices have been marked down. 
Manitoba bran is ques at $21 ton, 
shorts $23 and mid —— $28, in bags. 
This, however, is virtually ve | bringing 
the official market into line with the price 
cutting that has prevailed. Even yet 
there is some under cutting. 


GRAIN MOVEMENTS 


The first of the new crop grain from 
the West is expected to reach Montreal 
in a few days for ocean shipment, and 
everything is in readiness to handle it. 
A conference was held at Ottawa on 
Tuesday between J. A. Robb, minister 
of trade and commerce, and members of 
the Grain Commission of Canada, in- 
cluding Leslie Boyd, chairman, Matthew 
Snow, James Robinson, and R. Hether- 
ington, secretary. It was said there that 
Canadian facilities were equal to the 
task of handling the western crop with- 
out trouble. Some attention was given 
to the problem of controlling grain mix- 
ing houses, and storage rates were con- 
sidered briefly. 

Receipts via rail and lake during the 
week were as follows: wheat, 1,181,996 
bus; corn, 789,315; oats, 200,917; barley, 
5,654; rye, 344,126; flour, 87,650 bags. 
Shipments: wheat, 1,619,364 bus; corn, 
195,381; oats, 206,346; barley, 100,376; 
flour, 98,820 sacks. 

Fifty-five grain carriers are either in 
port now or due here before the end of 
the month. Grain cargoes already char- 
tered amount to over 7,500,000 bus, and 
there are many ships for which loads 
have not been arranged. This list does 
not include the heavy cargoes carried by 
the passenger liners sailing weekly on 
the regular routes oversea. This is tak- 
en to mean that the annual rush of fall 
wheat and other grain from Montreal 
has begun. 


NOTES 


J. G. Wolverton, of the Wolverton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., was on ’change 
on Tuesday. 

W. A. Black, managing director of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is back 
from the West. 

Emile Harlarweir, an employee of the 
Aird bakery, was seriously injured by 
an auto while crossing a street: 

F. C. Cornell, secretary of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, spent 
Monday in Toronto on business. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, was in Montreal this week. 


C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who has spent the 
summer at St. Andrew’s, N. B., has re- 
turned. 

The visible supply of grain in Canada 
on Sept. 9 was as follows: wheat, 10,- 
487,000 bus; oats, 1,265,000; barley, 
697,000. 

D. J. Perrault, a pilot of many years’ 
standing on the St. Lawrence River, has 
been appointed deputy harbor master of 
the port of Montreal. 

W. B. Wood, managing director of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., took an ac- 
tive in the meeting of the Montreal 
Presbytery on Tuesday, especially as re- 
gards church extension. 

G. E. Marquis, chief statistician of the 
province of Quebec, estimates the present 
crop of the province to be worth $225,- 


000,000, a gain of $6,000,000 over the 
value for 1921. The acreage is larger 
and returns greater, but the total gain 
in price is only $6,000,000, because prices, 
as a whole, are lower. 

Total advances by the dominion of 
Canada to the Montreal Harbor Com- 
missioners for improvements have 
reached $20,048,000 out of a total vote 
of $26,055,000. A further advanc: of 
$627,000 from the available balance has 
been made to cover harbor improvement 
works from January to June of the 
present year. 

Work began today on extensions re- 
cently authorized by the dominion -ov- 
ernment for the port of Montreal. 
Three hundred feet will be added tv the 
Alexandra pier and the same amount to 
the King Edward pier, at a combined 
cost of over $550,000. A piece wil! be 
added to Jacques Cartier pier and a new 
loading jetty provided at No. 2 elev: tor. 


To prevent congestion in elevators No. 
1 and No. 2, the harbor commissiv ers 
have doubled the tax on grain stured 
there for over 30 days. After Sept. 20, 
the rate will be %4c per bu for each suc- 
ceeding term of 10 days. Up to 30 days 
the present rate will continue, that is, 
free storage for the first 10 days and 1,¢ 
bu for each of the succeeding terms of 
10 days. The winter storage rates re- 
main unchanged. The new rule is the 
result of a tendency on the part of many 
grain dealers to allow stocks to pile up 
in the elevators with little intention to 
move them quickly. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Sept. 16.—Western 
Canadian millers report an excellent de- 
mand for their flour. Domestic trace is 
quite good, while exporters have been 
advancing many inquiries, resulting in 
some good orders. On Friday, in keep- 
ing with the wheat market, prices suf- 
fered a further drop on all grades of 
30c bbl. This aggregates a decline of 
$1 bbl since Aug. 31, in which same pe- 
riod the price of No. 1 northern cash 
wheat shows a loss of 41,4. 

For delivery at points between [ort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $5.40 and first clears at 
$4.70, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
10c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 


MILLFEED 


No material change is apparent in the 
market for bran and shorts. Both are 
selling fairly well at unchanged prices. 
Quotations: bran, $17 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour; shorts, $19, in bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Business in large volume is essential 
to stimulate the wheat market. Demand 
is not strong enough to absorb the in- 
creasing offerings. The cash wheat iart- 
ket is quiet, as exporters are keepinz to 
the more distant positions and domestic 
millers are purchasing only in modcrate 
proportions. There is better trading In 
the futures, but insufficient to take care 
of the wheat for sale. 

Apart from this fact, elevators are re- 
ceiving large receipts at their country 
stations, a good many farmers selling # 
soon as their wheat is on the track. 
Should a moratorium take effect in Sas- 
katchewan it will influence the market, 
as the surplus wheat in western Canada 
cannot be withheld. Quotations ar¢ 
about 3c lower than last week, as show? 


—— 
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the daily closing prices of No. 1 


by 
northern for the week: 
o—Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Nov. 
Se 1 wcsccceee 98% 95% 95% 
eae. 13 ececsecee 98% 95% 95% 
Sept. 18 .-+++++++ 97% 94% 94% 
Sept. 14 «-++++e+- 97 93% 94 
Sept. 16 wcccseees 99 96 96% 


3 b sangueeee 993 95 95% 
as in store, Fort William. 

Farmers, in some instances, are selling 
their wheat for future delivery, which 
evidently is an anticipation of still low- 
er prices. Car receipts continue heavy, 
and every advantage is being taken of 
the material improvement in weather. 
Inspections for the week averaged 1,032 
cars per day, against 738 last week. 


OATMEAL 


Business in rolled oats and oatmeal re- 
vived somewhat this week, a satisfactory 
demand being filled. Prices remain un- 
changed. Good brands of rolled oats are 
selling at $2.50 in 80-lb cotton bags, and 
oatmeal at $3.05 in 98-lb cotton bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

On account of the light stocks, busi- 
ness in oats and flaxseed is negligible. 
The excellent exporting demand for bar- 
ley at the beginning of the week dropped 
into insignificance later. All grades of 
rye are in demand, and a fair 
amount is changing hands; exporters are 
the principal buyers. Quotations show 
but fractional change since a week ago. 
Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 4514¢ bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 57%4¢; rye, 661,,c; flaxseed, $1.89, 
—in store, Fort William. 


ALBERTA RYE FOR EXHIBITION 


Credit for the best field of rye raised 
in western Canada this year falls to C. 
S. Crest, about eight miles southeast of 
Lethbridge, Alta. It stands six feet high, 
and promises to yield over 30 bus to the 
acre. The dominion government, through 
Mr. Smith, superintendent of the immi- 
gration department at Winnipeg, has ar- 
ranged for a shipment of 2,000 sheaves 
of this rye to the East, whence it will 
be distributed to Canadian immigration 
officers in the United States and Europe 
to show what can be done in rye growing 
in Alberta, 

Exhibits of this rye will be placed in 
many immigration and steamship offices 
in northern Europe, where rye is one of 
the staple crops, and it is hoped that, as 
a result, many peasant farmers will be 
attracted to Alberta. Two cars will be 
needed to ship the samples bought by 
the government. 

NOTES 


J. R. Loutit, local manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
is visiting in Winnipeg. 

'rank S. Meighen, president Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, is 
expected to arrive in Winnipeg Sept. 17. 

William Hill, representing the Hunt- 
ley Mfg. Co., left Winnipeg this week on 
a western trip, and will, be absent sev- 
eral weeks, 

Dr. A. E, Taylor, of the food research 
department of Stanford University, who 
is travelling and investigating for his 
college throughout North America, vis- 
ited the Winnipeg Grain Exchange on 
Sept. 15. 

D. Krause and James Bradley have 
taken over the Provost (Alta.) Flour 
Mill, formerly owned and operated by 
J. Martens. The new owners expect to 
have the mill in operation in about two 
weeks. It is their intention to do cus- 
we vrinding, and also to grind for the 

rade, 

Fisures continue to show that west- 
ern Canadian wheat is grading high. One 
day this week, of 1,086 cars inspected 
1,051 were of contract grade; and the 
Showing is the more remarkable as 928 
cars graded No. 1 northern and three 
cars No. 1 hard. No tough grain is as 
yet showing up. 

It is fully expected that grain ship- 
ments through the port of Vancouver 
this year will exceed all previous records. 
More than 16,000 tons of grains already 
have been booked for the United King- 
dom. Total grain shipments last year 
were 7,500,000 bus, which was to sup- 
ply the oriental trade as well as for 
shipment to European markets. 

_The Canadian Nati®nal Millers’ Asso- 
clation is repeating its announcement 
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that millers anywhere in Canada may 
obtain from the association supplies of 
standard sales contract forms for use in 
carrying on their domestic business. 
These are padded in original, duplicate 
or triplicate, and are conveniently ar- 
ranged. Prices are lower than any mill- 
er could obtain by having his contracts 
printed for himself. Orders should be 
placed with the association at its office 
in the Coristine Building, Montreal. 
Western farmers are using the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange for trading pur- 
poses more largely this year than ever. 
The failure of those who advocated a 
wheat board to achieve their purpose has 
led many farmers to make a study of 
the best use of the market service avail- 
able, such as they have never made in 
the past. Many farmers now market 
their grain just as milling or other com- 
mercial organizations would do. Doubt- 
less this will lead to a better under- 
standing all around, and will hélp to 
modify the sense of disappointment 
many farmers felt at their inability to 
obtain a wheat board to do their busi- 
ness for them. L, E. Gray. 





INJURY TO EMPLOYEES 

A trucker of sacks of mill products 
assumes obvious risk of being injured 
through the fall of piled bags where the 
danger is as manifest to him as to any 
one else, holds the Arkansas supreme 
court in the case of Francis vs. Arka- 
delphia Milling Co., 239 S.W. 1067. 

Plaintiff was engaged in trucking sacks 
of feed from a warehouse to railroad 
cars, other employees doing the unstack- 
ing. Customarily the bags were taken 
down in such way as to leave the piles 
in the form of steps. In this instance, 
however, the bags were removed in such 
way as to leave perpendicular and un- 
stable piles. While plaintiff was work- 
ing near by several sacks fell upon him, 
and he sued the mill for damages. 

Affirming a judgment dismissing the 
suit, the supreme court remarked: “An 
employee of ordinary intelligence, ex- 
perienced in the line of his duty, and not 
working under the immediate direction 
of a superior, assumes the risk of dan- 
gers incident to conditions produced 
through the negligence of his employer 
which are obvious and imminent, and 
which he must necessarily have known 
and appreciated, in the exercise of or- 
dinary care for his own safety, in the 
performance of his duties. . . . 

“The evidence reflects that the ap- 
pellee [appellant, the plaintiff (?)] was 
familiar with the place where he was 
working, and that the condition in which 
the sacks were left, through the negli- 
gence of the employees of appellee, was 
obvious and imminent to any one work- 
ing around the stacks of sacks. In fact, 
the danger was so patent and open that 
it might have been observed by casual 
observation. ‘The stack, as left, was not 
only perpendicular, but it was leanin 
or bulging out at the top. The recor 
does not indicate that appellant [the 
employee] was too young or inexperi- 
enced to appreciate the dangers incident 
to the condition in which the stack was 
left after a part of the sacks had been 
removed. 

“Appellant was 20 years of age at 
the time the injury occurred, had been 
in the employ of appellee [the mill] as 
a trucker for about three months, and 
understood how the feedstuff should be 
stacked and unstacked, with a view to 
the safety of the employees. The condi- 
tion complained of, which produced the 
injury, being perfectly obvious and of 
such simple character that one of ordi- 
nary intelligence and experience would 
necessarily have known and appreciated 
the dangers incident thereto, the court 
correctly declared, as a matter of law, 
that appellant assumed the risk.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





Esthonia—Crops 
Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
as reported by the United States consul at 
Reval, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
M27 


1921.. 6,286 4,690 9,126 291 
1920.... 274 3,823 2,615 6,319 187 
1919.... 472 6,056 4,277 7,705 242 
1916.... 649 6,074 6,663 ..... 358 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
2981... 200% 31 353 275 358 47 
19360...... 31 351 273 351 50 
1919... 33 327 259 335 30 
1916...... 36 363 297 ee 68 
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Business with the mills this week was 
rather spotted and uneven, showing some 
variableness of experience, but none too 
good with any of them. In spite of the 
fact that soft wheat flour prices have 
ruled reasonably steady for a long time, 
the trade continues to follow a hand-to- 
mouth policy. 

The outside range in soft wheat flour 
prices thus far on the crop has been 
about 60c bbl. The nominal price at 
the beginning of the crop, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo, was $5.50@5.75 for standard 
patent, but with sales made below these 
figures. The lowest asking price was 
reached this week, $5.15, f.o.b., Toledo. 
During July the range was $5.40@5.75, 
in August $5.20@5.50, and so far in 
September $5.15@5.35. From this sum- 
mary it will be seen that, while the trend 
has been consistently downward, prices 
have been rather steady, and have not 
necessitated the taking of any losses on 
flour purchases. 

Nevertheless, the buying trades per- 
sistently refuse to anticipate their wants. 
It is impossible for the mills to accumu- 
late enough bookings and directions to 
assure even the present rate of opera- 
tion for 30 days ahead. This keeps 
millers on the anxious seat, but some- 
how, so far, orders have come in from 
day to day sufficient to maintain the 
present rate of operation. In fact, one 
mill represented at Toledo got into full- 
time operation again this week, encour- 
aged largely by the improved outlook in 
the coal situation. 

The above characterization holds equal- 
ly good for export business. For ex- 
ample, hardly any export business is 
now on the books for later than Sep- 
tember shipment, and some of the mills 
are getting cleaned up on these book- 
ings. Some few export sales were made 
this week but, for the most part, offers 
were too low. One sale was made at 
35s 6d, Dublin, but this price was con- 
sidered too low by other mills. One mill- 
er figured out that this meant, on the 
basis of $1.07, Toledo, for wheat, only 
$4.36, bulk, for the flour, or 15c over the 
cost of wheat. 

An Indiana miller writes that he finds 
it mighty hard to sell abroad now, prob- 
ably owing to the fact that foreigners 
are getting Canadian wheat and flour at 
much lower prices than are available 
here. On that account this miller is in- 
clined to feel a little bearish, and is of 
the opinion that a gradual recession to 
pre-war basis must take place. Decline 
in foreign exchange has worked against 
export business. 

It is noteworthy that millers who have 
kept consistently hedged on their wheat 
have been in the better position to fol- 
low the market down, and make sales for 
both export and domestic. Their profits 
on hedges offset the declines in wheat. 
These mills have been able to sell at low- 
er prices, and still get their milling 
profit. Naturally, this competition is 
hard to meet by the mills which have 
gone long on their wheat purchases. 

The movement of coal has improved. 
The difficulty in getting cars is worse, if 
anything, and has had the effect of 
slowing down the movement of wheat 
from country points. Many farmers are 
also showing a disposition not to sell 
their wheat below $1. By a recent com- 
pilation the average price being paid the 
farmer in Ohio was 97c; this compares 
with an average of $1.03 last month, and 
$1.11 a year ago. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.041 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 


Sept. 15. The output of the mills was 
841, per cent of capacity; all mills ex- 
cept one were operating full time. Soft 
winter wheat standard patent was quot- 
ed at $5.15, local springs at $6.15@6.30, 
and local Kansas at $5.95, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran $21.60 
@23; mixed feed, $23@24; middlings, 
$24.50@25. Feed is in comparatively 
good demand, and millers are selling 
their output. Prices are holding firm, 
with a tendency to advance. 


TRADE SENTIMENT 


Sentiment seems to be bearish, and so 
far buyers have won out on this basis. 
Among the factors which have had a 
tendency to depress prices are the large 
crops in Canada and the Northwest, and 
the heavy movement of wheat, both ac- 
tual and impending, in those sections. 
Canadian wheat is selling 7@9c under 
American, and this naturally retards the 
export movement of both wheat and 
flour from this country. Farmers in 
those sections are said to be under the 
compulsion of selling their wheat, or a 
certain amount of it. The premier of 
Saskatchewan is quoted as saying that 
the province is nearer a moratorium than 
ever before, that farmers are in debt, 
and the price of wheat will show them 
little profit. 

Speculators are said to be afraid of 
the market and not inclined to take hold, 
both on account of bearish factors and 
of national legislation designed to re- 
strict their operations. These factors 
tend to slow up the demand for flour and 
the operation of the mills. The buying 
power of Europe, particularly continen- 
tal countries, is not in as good shape as 
last year. Buying support is what the 
market needs, but it does not seem to 
be forthcoming. 

THE TOLEDO MARKET 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, in a recent bulle- 
tin to the membership, says: “Too many 
flour buyers look to Chicago future mar- 
kets for their standard for flour prices. 
Chicago December means nothing to the 
man who has to buy wheat to grind. The 
soft wheat miller should follow the To- 
ledo market, because that is the natural 
terminal market for soft winter wheat. 
Every grain dealer in that market and 
the soft wheat millers in this section 
govern themselves by the price of wheat 
at Toledo when making bids to the coun- 
try. Keep your eye on Toledo. Toledo 
is the only soft winter wheat market in 
the country. Soft wheat is their basis 
for trading in wheat futures.” 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
_ 2 Srerrrery tr 38,650 84% 
Limst week ....cccscccccees 31,500 65% 
ROP GEO 6 ciccccccscccoses Shee 56 
Te DERG GOO 6iosececcccss 18,380 38 
THISO VOOTS GOO o.ccccceces 46,500 98% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 19 108,210 69,868 64 
Last week ...... 22 150,600 92,987 61% 
Year ago ....... 23 133,210 73,870 55 
Two years ago ... 33 173,460 68,530 39 


BUYING ON PROTEIN CONTENT 


There has been an increased practice 
among millers of buying wheat, particu- 
larly spring and hard winters, on a 
guaranteed protein content. In a circu- 
lar letter recently issued to the trade 
here, a northwestern elevator company 
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makes a good point on this subject, which 
is worthy of repetition. 

“We hear much,” it writes, “about the 
wide range of quotations on spring wheat 
of guaranteed protein content. This is 
due almost entirely to differences in lab- 
oratory standards. For instance, the 
Association of Cereal Chemists has 
agreed that the nitrogen content in per 
cent shall be multiplied by a constant 
factor, namely, 5.7, to secure the protein 
content. Any other number between 5.7 
and 6.25 could have been chosen with 
equal propriety, and chemists not mem- 
bers of the Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists use higher factors. 

“Needless to state, the difference be- 
tween 5.7 and 6.25 makes a difference of 
a full 1 per cent or more in protein con- 
tent. With spring wheat worth 12c bu 
for each extra per cent of protein, it is 
well to know just which multiple the 
chemist used. The safest rule is to buy 
only of firms whose standards are those 
of the Association of Cereal Chemists. 
Look for the association stamp on your 
certificate of analysis.” 

It will be seen that there is an oppor- 
tunity here for difference of opinion on 
the fulfillment of contracts, and that it 
would be well for contracting parties to 
agree to accept the test of some one lab- 
oratory as determinative and final as to 
protein content. Where the analyses are 
made by different laboratories, different 
results are likely to be secured. 


MOVES HEADQUARTERS 

The headquarters for the branch of- 
fice of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, in this section, 
has been moved from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Detroit, Mich., with C. S. Jeffries con- 
tinuing in charge. Mr. Jeffries has been 
manager of this office since the death of 
D. B. Strickler, a number of years ago, 
and has distinguished himself in the 
service of the company. He will divide 
his time between Detroit and Cleveland, 
maintaining a smaller office at the latter 
place. 

There is no other change in the terri- 
tory or in the manner of handling it. 
The location was changed because De- 
troit seems to be more centrally located. 
The office address is 430 Larned Street 
West, where a stock of flour will be car- 
ried in the warehouse located there. Mr. 
Reineck, assistant manager, also goes to 
Detroit. 


BAKERY COMPANY FAILS 


The Consumers’ Bread Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, occupying the plant of the old 
Markoff Baking Co., on Woodland Ave- 
nue, conducted by H. J. Hoffsteator, has 
failed. Mr. Hoffsteator came from 
Zanesville, Ohio, where he was in the 
baking business under the style of the 
Hoffsteator Baking Co. Total liabilities 
are given as about $14,000, and assets, 
consisting of machinery, etc., are claimed 
to be worth $7,000. It is reported that 
$6,000 is owing for flour shipped on 
open account. 


CLEVELAND MACARONI CO. FAILS 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Macaroni Co. is 
bankrupt. Assets are given as $2,708,- 
993.83, and liabilities $1,344,222.31. The 
assets consist mostly of buildings and 
equipment. It is reported, but not con- 
firmed, that a mill is creditor to the ex- 
tent of $75,000, and a lithograph con- 
cern for about $500,000. Balance of in- 
debtedness is scattered, banks being 
heavily involved, especially the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland. 

It has been known for some time that 
this company was in a pinch financially, 
and announcement of its failure does 
not come as a surprise. The company 
bears the good will of those in the trade, 
and before the days of the Food Admin- 
istration was making good progress and 
considered a coming concern with a 
brilliant future. 


NOTES 


J. Martin, Minneapolis, formerly of 
the Brooks Elevator Co., was on ’change 
here this week. 

F. M. Corbin, representing B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co., grain, Kansas City, was in 
Toledo this week. , 

E. M. Stults, general manager Buck- 
eye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, was in 
Toledo and on ’change Sept. 14. 

L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, was in Toledo this 
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week to attend the state conclave of 
Knights Templars. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 20, beginning at 10 a.m. 

Farmers in the section adjoining 
Bryan, Ohio, have been asked to post- 
pone the seeding of wheat until Sept. 22 
to avoid Hessian fly infection. 

E. M. Sullivan, eastern representative 
of the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., 
was on ’change here this week. 

A. W. Erickson, of the Federal Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was in Toledo this 
week. He is carrying a very interesting 
line of wheat samples and charts illus- 
trative of the southwestern crop. 

H. R. Huntington, president Sandusky 
Cooperage and Lumber Co., Toledo, re- 
turned from a vacation in Wyoming this 
week. His company makes a specialty of 
making barrels for mills, and operates 
43 shops. 

Henry Knighton, of the Boston office 
of Samuel Knighton & Sons, was in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, calling on the National 
Milling Co.,- which his firm represents in 
eastern markets. Mr. Knighton was re- 
turning from the bakers’ convention at 
Chicago. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were R. L. 
Collins, the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
W. F. Steele, Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co., and F. P. Fisher, manager Cleve- 
land office Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. 

A. B. Hewson, who represents the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in Indiana and western Ohio, 
recently opened jobbing accounts on 
Tea Table with the Peru (Ind.) Milling 
Co. and the Union Grain & Feed Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 


R. R. Cook, who represents the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
this section, with headquarters at To- 
ledo, and E. McDaniel, with the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, attended the bakers’ 
convention at Chicago and returned at 
the end of the week. 


Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, Ohio, 
in a recent circular, stated that “soft 
wheat is moving slowly, farmers in Ohio 
and adjoining states being inclined to 
hold the grain. The recent advance in 
premiums brought slightly larger offer- 
ings. Local mills will soon be grinding 
a larger per cent of spring wheat, and 
will not be so anxious for soft winters. 
Several cargoes have already been 
brought here for shipment this month. 
Many more will be brought down in Oc- 
tober.” 


EVANSVILLE 


EvansviL_e, Inp., Sept. 16.—Business 
with Evansville flour millers has shown 
improvement during the week. Domestic 
orders have come in more freely, and 
have been larger. The export demand 
has also improved somewhat, with orders 
for several large consignments booked 
for early delivery. 

Wheat movement has been slower than 
usual, due to the railroad tie-up, but 
with the settlement of industrial disputes 
about concluded, and the possibility of 
better railroad facilities from grain cen- 
ters, it is hoped that stocks will soon 
be augmented. 

There is an unprecedented demand for 
millfeed, due, it is explained, to the long 
continued drouth. Some of the mills have 
had to turn down orders at prices over 
recent quotations. The demand for feed 
has been insistent, and brokers are ask- 
ing to be put on the preferred list be- 
cause of lack of stocks that might have 
been had some weeks ago, when the de- 
mand was at low ebb, and stocks in mills 
were accumulating. 

Flour quotations for the week, based 
Evansville, carload lots in 98-lb sacks: 
best patent, $6.50@7; straights, $5.25@ 
6.10; Kansas hard, $7; clears, in 100-lb 
jutes, carload lots, $3.50@4.25. 


NOTES 


Leslie and Giltner Igleheart, of the 
Igleheart mills, have returned from a 
two months’ tour of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka. They report all forms of business 
improving, and flour mill men in a better 


frame of mind than that of a few months 
ago. 

B. W. Wiley, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, was in Evans- 
ville this week calling on the flour millers 
in regard to the proposed federal ware- 
house enterprise. 

August Weiner, a prominent flour and 
grain man of Chattanooga, accompanied 
by J. A. McDowell, southern agent of 
the Igleheart mills, was in Evansville dur- 
ing the week and visited with Edgar 
Igleheart. 

An interesting meeting of farmers of 
the southern Indiana wheat belt will be 
held Sept. 20 in Evansville. An expert 
from Purdue University will demonstrate 
how to get rid of the wild onion or garlic 
that has been getting a foothold on wheat 
farms all over Indiana. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

NAsHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 16.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast has been 
quiet the past week. Millers have not 
been booking any sales of large quanti- 
ties, business being confined chiefly to 
small orders for quick shipment. The 
crippled transportation conditions have 
had the effect of discouraging any dispo- 
sition to anticipate needs, as buyers are 
not assured of getting the purchases 
without considerable delay. Shipments 
of both flour and wheat have been de- 
layed considerably, which has resulted 
in mills curtailing output. 

Flour prices stronger, in sympathy 
with cash wheat. Prices at the close of 
the week: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7@7.25; standard or regular 
patent, $5.85@6.10; straight patent, $5.50 
@5.75; first clears, $4.25@4.75. 

Rehandlers report a quiet tone to busi- 
ness, with customers buying in small 
quantities. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $6.75@7.25; hard winter wheat pat- 
ent, $5.75@6.25. 

Output of millfeed is lighter, and de- 
mand continues good. Prices: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $19@21; standard 
middlings or shorts, $26@28. 

Wheat has been arriving slowly on ac- 
count of traffic conditions. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.2514,@1.26Y,, 
Nashville. 

Corn meal mills repert light sales. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 
Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River, $1.55@1.60; un- 
bolted, $1.50@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 

ville and southeastern mills, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 170,430 98,503 57.7 
Last week ....... 188,730 126,792 67.1 
BOGE OOO 1060000 192,570 111,956 58.1 
Two years ago.... 170,340 84,128 49.0 
Three years ago.. 221,790 192,233 86.6 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 16 Sept. 9 

4. ee. eee eer eee ee 32,000 33,000 

WORE, DUM ck ccessicnse 183,000 165,000 

eee ee 78,000 64,000 

a ee errr rr 159,000 176,000 
NOTES 


The Sensation Flour & Feed Co. has 
established a branch in Atlanta, which 
will be in charge of John K. McDowall, 
vice president of the Model Mills, John- 
son City, Tenn. 

The Griffith & Warner Flour & Feed 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., has purchased the 
business of the Watts-McCurry Flour 
& Grain Co., of that place. B. M. Mc- 
Curry will stay with the consolidated 
company. 

Joun LeErPer. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Sept. 16.—Flour is be- 
ing offered here at $5.35@6.85 for stand- 
ard patents, but the trade is taking only 
small lots. Stocks are light. 

Wheat millfeeds are about unchanged 
at the advance of last week, but demand 
is considerably off and the volume of 
business noticeably less. Better demand 
is felt for bran and cottonseed meal, as 
an increase in feeding has become neces- 
sary, due to’ extremely dry weather. 
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Hominy feed is very slow at prices un- 
changed to a shade lower. Cottonseed 
meal is unchanged. New crop meal is 
beginning to come on this market, and 
demand is generally light to moderate, 
Hulls are freely quoted at $12 loose and 
$14.50 sacked. 

Hay receipts continue light, but are 
in keeping with demand. Stocks are 
only moderate, with comparatively little 
on tracks. Prices unchanged. 

J. Hore Ticnen. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirtspurcH, Pa., Sept. 16.—The wide 
range of prices did not have the effect of 
stimulating the flour market here the 
past week, and sales were rather irregu- 
lar and slow. It was noticed, however, 
that the tone of spring wheat flours was 
somewhat stronger at the close of the 
week than at the beginning. Sales were 
restricted to the immediate needs of the 
buyers, and quantities purchased were 
not up to the expectation and wishes of 
the flour men. 

Some of the buyers of flour had hopes 
of further concessions by the mills, but 
these did not materialize. With the coal 
strike ended and the railroad strike prac- 
tically over, deliveries of flour were freer 
than for some time. The demand for 
rye flour and clears was fair. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent, $6.25@7, and hard winter 
$5.75@6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.50, bulk; clears, $4.75@5.25, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; pure white rye, 
$4.50@4.75; pure medium rye, $3.85@ 
4.10; pure dark rye, $3@3.50. 

Millfeed slow and inactive. Prices: 
standard middlings, $24.50@25; flour 
middlings, $27@28; red dog, $32@34.50; 
spring wheat bran, $22.50@23.50; winter 
wheat bran, $23@23.50. 


NOTES 
George Hamilton, of Hamilton & 
Alter, grain dealers at Parnassus, Pa., 


who has been seriously ill for some tiie, 
is improving. 

R. G. Allison has sold his flour, feed 
and grain business at Ambridge, Pa., to 
W. H. Wall, formerly engaged in the 
bakery business in Ambridge. 

George L. Thomas, for more than 20 
years secretary and credit manager of 
the Pittsburgh Produce Association, died 
at his home in Pittsburgh on Sept. 9, 
aged 55. 

Mrs. Louise S. Zange, mother of Otto 
A. Zange, treasurer of the Hankey Bak- 
ing Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., died in her 
seventy-third year on Sept. 14, at her 
home in Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

The Community Flour Mills, Inc., of 
Orwigsburg, Pa., has been incorporated, 
with $5,000 capital stock, by Egbert L. 
Klock, Anna D. Klock and Harry S. 
Bensinger, all of Orwigsburg. 

In the involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings instituted against Antonoff 
Bros. & Co., Inc., bakers, of Spring Gur- 
den Avenue, Northside, Pittsburgh, John 
A. Abt has been appointed receiver. 

W. R. Dennison, of Washington, !’a., 
has been appointed referee in bankruptcy 
in the involuntary bankruptcy procced- 
ings instituted against the West Browns- 
ville (Pa.) Baking Co. The claims total 
more than $12,000. 

Loss estimated at $30,000 resulted from 
fire that destroyed the storehouse «nd 
grain elevator of the John E. Ross Grain 
& Coal Co. at Etna, Pa., on Sept. 11. 
The fire was attributed to spontaneous 
combustion in new hay. 

The Wentzel Baking Co., Braddock, 
Pa., is bankrupt. The first meeting of 
creditors will be held at the office of 
Watson B. Adair, referee in bankruptcy, 
on Sept. 26. The schedules filed show lia- 
bilities of $37,207 and assets of $4,4(/:. 

The United Feed Stores, Inc., has een 
chartered, with $100,000 capital stock, 
the general offices being at Clarksburg, 
W. Va. The incorporators are J. M. 
Frame, Charleston, &. A. Frame, George 
M. Brase, E. E. Bobbitt, Clarksburg, and 
C. C. Nesselrote, Shinnston. 

Howard L. Williams, president of the 
National Cereal Corporation of Pitts 
burgh, has filed an answer to the action 
of A. Hamburger_in instituting involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings against the 
corporation. Williams claims that the 
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tion is solvent, and demands a 
al of the issues involved. Ham- 
is petition asserts that the 
has made an assignment of 
D. Sweet, as a preferred 


corpora 
jury tri 
burger in h 
corporation 
$3,500 to L. 
creditor. 

John Dimling, the veteran retired 
baker of Pittsburgh, celebrated his sev- 
entieth birthday on Sept. 11, as well as 
the seventh birthday of his grandson, 
John H. Dimling. School children who 
reside in the neighborhood of the Dimling 
home were the principal guests. 

At an informal meeting of a number of 
macaroni manufacturers of western 
Pennsylvania, held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
yesterday, the following temporary offi- 
vers were elected: president, Salvatore 
Viviano, of the S. Viviano Macaroni Mfg. 
Co. Inc; vice president, Alexander Gal- 
lerani, of the Alexander Gallerani Co; 
treasurer, L. C. Cuneo, of the Connells- 
ville Macaroni Mfg. Co; secretary, Dr. B. 
R. Jacobs, of the National Cereal Prod- 
ucts Laboratories, Washington, D. C. 
This is the first move toward forming an 
organization of the macaroni manufac- 
turers of western Pennsylvania, and an- 
other meeting to complete the organiza- 
tion will be held later in the year. 

C. C. Larvs. 


VIRGINIA 

NorrotK, Va., Sept. 16.—The flour 
market this week has been without spe- 
cial features, with buying limited to ac- 
tual needs. Demand from retailers has 
decreased jobbers’ stocks to such an ex- 
tent that buying is expected to be stimu- 
lated greatly in a short time. The ad- 
vances of this week have caused most 
mills to raise their quotations, but buy- 
ers have little faith in higher markets. 
Winter wheat top patents, basis 98's, cot- 
ton, are quoted at $5.65@5.85; standard 
patents, $5.25@5.65; hard wheat patents, 
family grade, $6.90@7.20; straights, $6.40 
@6.60, Northwestern spring patents are 
lower, with figures close to hard wheat 
quotations, at $6.85@7.50, according to 
grade, 

Millfeed conditions are normal, with 
no unusual activity. Brokers report a 
good business, and sales holding steady. 
Collections, particularly in North Caro- 
lina, are improving on the strength of 
good crops and better marketing condi- 
tions for cotton and tobacco. Bran is 
quoted this week at $24.50@25, standard 
middlings at $25@26, fancy flour mid- 
dlings at $29@32, and red dog at $41 
@A2. 

NOTES 

W. A. Gardner, of Baltimore, head of 
the Gardner System of Bakeries, visited 
the Norfolk branch of his concern this 
week, 

Because of wide interest manifested 
in the exhibition last year, the Pure Food 
Show, under the auspices of the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ Association, 
Will he held for 10 days this fall, instead 
of six, as formerly. Nov. 1-11 has been 
set as the date. GardneY’s bakery and 
the Merchants’ bakery have reserved the 
two major exhibit spaces in the Armory 
building where the exhibition is held. 
Several representatives of flour mills 
have engaged space. 

Attention of the grain, flour and feed 
trade centers in the forthcoming hearing 
of Virginia interests before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the south- 
eastern rate case. Virginia shippers will 
be heard in Asheville, N. C., Oct. 3, and 
have spent four months in collection of 
data to support their contention for a 
readjustment of freight rates in this ter- 
ritory. The Norfolk Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association, in session this week, 
Was again aroused to the seriousness of 
this situation. If the proposed adjust- 
ment, as conceived by the carriers, is 
put into effect it will practically localize 
all the flour and feed business conducted 
by Norfolk dealers. The grain men have 
contributed $500 toward the general state 
fund to fight the adjustments. 


Josepu A. Leste. 





; BROKEN CONTRACTS 

Nondelivery of barley under a con- 
tract of sale gave rise to the case of 
United States Trading Corporation vs. 
Newmark Grain Co., 205 Pac. 29, de- 
a Nf the California district court of 
d eal, 

The court reaffirms the now generally 
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recognized rule of law that where a seller 
undertakes to deliver goods f.o.b. cars 
and, through being on the ground, more 
conveniently can arrange for securing 
cars than the buyer can, it will be in- 
ferred, in the absence of agreement to 
the contrary, that the parties intended 
the seller to procure the necessary cars. 
The opinion adds: 

“It seems to have been the settled un- 
derstanding that the plaintiff should 
make its payments on sight drafts at- 
tached to bills of lading procured from 
the carrier by the defendant. Obviously, 
these bills of lading could not be ob- 
tained from the railway company until 
the barley had been delivered to the car- 
rier for shipment and its shipment to the 
point of destination contracted for by 
the carrier. This, of course, would ne- 
cessitate the procurement of the cars by 
defendant, since it was the defendant 
who arranged with the carrier for the 
bills of lading. 

“But all doubt as to the correct con- 
struction to be placed upon these con- 
tracts is set at rest by the interpreta- 
tion which the parties themselves gave 
to them. Until the embargo created the 
difficulties which confronted plaintiff and 
defendant, the latter uniformly arranged 
for the necessary transportation facili- 
ties . . . without making any claim that 
it was plaintiff's duty to furnish the 
same. This course of dealing between 
the parties, whereby they put their own 
practical construction upon their con- 
tracts, convincingly shows that it was 
well understood by both when they en- 
tered into their agreements that the duty 
of obtaining the cars rested on the de- 
fendant” [seller]. , 

It was further decided that, under a 
contract made before the rail adminis- 
tration placed embargoes on shipments, 
the buyer was not bound by a custom 
requiring buyers to obtain shipping per- 
mits, where the custom existed in a town 
other than where the buyer resided and 
there was no showing that he knew of its 
existence. 

Another point decided is that a con- 
tract to deliver barley was merely sus- 
pended, not dissolved, by an embargo 
lasting but two months; the contract con- 
taining no right to cancel on account of 
such conditions, and being subject to 
performance according to its terms on 
cessation of the embargo. Says the 
court: “In embargoes such as this was, 
the rule is that unless the parties have 
provided against it by their contract, they 
must submit to whatever inconvenience 
may arise therefrom.” 

It is also held that the seller’s an- 
nouncement, pending the embargo, that 
it would treat the contract as canceled 
unless the buyer would accept warehouse 
receipts as delivery, did not bind the 
buyer to treat the contract as_ then 
broken, for the purpose of fixing dam- 
ages. The buyer could wait until the em- 
bargo had expired, within the contract 
time for performance, and base its dam- 
ages on the seller’s refusal at that time 
to complete performance of the contract. 
The court remarks: 

“In measuring damages, the rule is that 
if, before the time when the buyer may 
rightfully demand delivery, the seller 
gives notice of an intention not to de- 
liver, the market price as of the date 
when the delivery may rightfully be de- 
manded by the buyer will govern, and 
not the market price on the date of such 
notice or anticipatory breach.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





ARMY LEFT-OVERS IN POLAND 

American foodstuffs are getting a black 
eye in Poland on account of continued 
sales of old ex-army supplies left in Eu- 
rope by the A. E. F., Consul General 
Kenna, Warsaw, informs the Department 
of Commerce. The stocks of American 
goods offered for sale are of a doubtful 
age, and their quality is now probably so 
inferior to the standard grade that they 
are poor examples of the product they 
represent. The consul suggests some sys- 
tem of dating which would differentiate 
between afticles of current production 
and old army stocks still being jobbed 
about Europe, and present a tangible 
reason for the higher prices asked for the 
new goods. The retail price of these 
stocks in the Polish market is ordinarily 
below that for the same article in this 
country. 
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Rather than bringing about an im- 
provement in the general milling situa- 
tion, the partial settlement of the rail- 
road strike merely served to cause a 
greater reticence on the part of buyers. 
Business has been very dull this week, 
and demand for all grades of flour is 
almost at a standstill. 

The chief trouble continues to be the 
lack of demand from the export trade. 
Some flour has been sold to the Conti- 
nent this week, but very little has been 
moved to the United Kingdom. Satis- 
factory sales have also been reported to 
the West Indies, but none of these mar- 
kets buy in quantities sufficiently large 
to absorb any great part of the output 
of the mills engaged in the export trade. 
Practically all of the sales mentioned 
above have been of clears and low grade. 

As has been the case for some weeks, 
business with the South was the redeem- 
ing feature with the mills of this terri- 
tory. It is extremely difficult to do 
business in the East just now, on ac- 
count of the large volume of spring 
wheat flour that is being shipped into 
that territory, particularly the New Eng- 
land states. Some mills are reporting 
trouble in securing cars, a condition 
which is particularly noticeable on ac- 
count of shipping instructions on old 
purchases being more plentiful this week. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $6.50@6.75 per 140 
lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6 
@6.30, first clear $4.75@5.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.75@6.20, straight $5 
@5.A40, first clear $4@4.30; soft winter 
short patent $5.25@5.50, straight $4:75 
@5, first clear $3.75@4. 


MILLFEED 


Although comparatively little activity 
was displayed in the local market this 
week, prices remained steady and de- 
mand was sufficiently active to absorb 
all offerings, which were somewhat light- 
er than for several weeks. As a general 
thing the trade is looking forward to a 
satisfactory fall and winter business. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $18@19 
ton; soft winter bran, $19@20; gray 
shorts, $25.50@26.50. 


FLOUR MARKET 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THI WEE .ciccecesacccess 31,200 62 
EGOS WOO sicccccedccseces 24,000 47 
Me EE 605044609 09080045 39,300 78 
TPwe FOOTS OHO occ ccsvccsvs 26,600 53 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly * 


capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THis WEEK ..ccccsscsceceve 42,400 55 
EcMOt WOOK 2... ccccccsvccces 50,600 65 
RO BES ccccecsoccess cone 60,600 77 
>. ©. 2 | ePeRTeLTeee 44,000 57 


NOTES 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 


100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.46 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.55@1.70; grits 
and hominy, $1.70@1.85. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.85@5, standard 
patent $4.70@4.85, medium $4.60@4.70, 
straight $4.40@4.60, dark $3.50@3.70, 
rye meal $3.75@3.85. 

The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, the dock board, the Public Belt 
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Railroad and other organizations are 
considering the establishment of traffic 
offices in New York and Chicago, accord- 
ing to announcement by the Association 
of Commerce. 

W. K. Kutnewsky, who has been in 
charge of the St. Louis office of the 
United States Shipping Board since the 
assignment of T. Park Hay, former 
manager, as manager of the board’s Chi- 
cago office, has been appointed regular 
manager of the local office. 

Suit was filed in the federal district 
court in St. Louis this week against 15 
promoters of the Temtor Corn & Fruit 
Products Co., now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, by the Bank of Manhattan Co., 
New York, for $255,000. The suit 
claims that the assets of the company 
were misrepresented. 

The rice crop in Louisiana fell off two 
points from normal during August, but 
still is in good condition, according to 
the monthly report of Lionel L. Janes, 
agricultural statistician for that state. 
The condition of the crop on Sept. 1 was 
86 per cent of normal, compared with 
88 per cent on Aug. 1 and 85 per cent on 
Sept. 1, 1921. The total production for 
the state is placed at 18,335,200 bus. 


The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board quotes the fol- 
lowing rates: Flour in bags from Gulf 
ports to French Atlantic, effective imme- 
diately, 2lc per 100 lbs; flour in bags 
from Gulf ports to United Kingdom, 
24c per 100 lbs for November shipment 
and 26c for December. The October 
rate for flour in bags from the Gulf to 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg and 
Bremen is 20c per 100 lbs. 


Among St. Louis grain dealers who 
will attend the annual meeting of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association in 
New Orleans are: George F. Powell, John 
F. Ballard, William T. Hill, W. C. Engel, 
Roger Annan, Herman von Rump, John 
H. Herron, George C. Martin, W. J. Ed- 
wards, T. A. Bryant, W. K. Woods, 
Eugene C. Dreyer, Ward Smith, Fred 
Langenberg, Carl Langenberg, Harry 
Langenberg, Marshall Hall, Eugene 
Smith, Charles Rippin, Louis Schultz, 
Robert Napier, Hermann Miller, Charles 
Wilson, Harry Watson, Samuel White- 
head, A. H. Beardsley, Christian Bernet, 
Henry Craft, Philip Rothrock, Judge 
Culberson and E. T. Stanard. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 16—A few 
mills have advanced prices, but others 
have reduced, the latter presumably on 
account of being in need of orders for 
immediate shipment. However, trade is 
about at a standstill, although export in- 
quiries are better than last week. Many 
buyers are waiting for lower quotations. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $6.45@6.65, short patents 
$6.75@6.95, fancy clears $5.50@5.70; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $5.80@6,- short patents $6.35@6.50, 
fancy clears $4.80@5; soft winter wheat, 
95 per cent patent $6.20@6.40, short pat- 
ents $6.50@6.90, fancy clears $5@5.20; 
white corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, $1.75. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 
white 49c. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.20. 

Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, export 
1,297 cars, local 3; corn, export 288, 
local 105; oats, local, 19; barley, 3; rye, 
24. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 412,847 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,584,000 
bus; corn, 305,000; rye, 35,000; barley, 
3,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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Again the New York mill representa- 
tives of northwestern mills are receiving 
telegrams from their principals to the 
effect that large volumes of spring wheat 
business are being done in this market. 
To a certain extent this is true, but the 
business is only in small lots on well- 
known and old-established brands. With 
one or two exceptions, no lot of more 
than 10,000 bbls has been sold. 

Generally speaking, the flour business 
here is fair, but the buyers’ principal 
trouble is to get deliveries, which are be- 
ing seriously affected by the present car 
shortage, in consequence of which stocks 
are extremely low and spot flour is bring- 
ing a premium of 25@50c bbl. As an 
indication of the low state of stocks, one 
large jobber said that he had only slightly 
over 20,000 bbls of unsold flour, either 
in warehouse or on wheels, which was 
about half of the amount usually carried, 
and the same condition is quite true all 
along the line. 

There has been a fair amount of busi- 
ness in Canadian flours, a good part of 
which has undoubtedly been brought 
about by the fact that a sectional strug- 
gle between the Northwest and the South- 
west seems to have developed, by reason 
of which each section is attempting to 
furnish a very noticeable black eye for 
the quality of flour of the other, with 
the natural and perfectly obvious result 
that buyers are becoming skeptical of 
the quality of both, and in this dilemma 
have, to a certain extent, in self-protec- 
tion, turned to Canadian flour. 

It does not take a very vivid imagina- 
tion to see how any particular buyer, 
receiving a letter from a northwestern 
mill disparaging the quality of south- 
western flour and receiving a similar com- 
munication from a _ southwestern mill 
paying the same kind of compliment to 
northwestern flour, should become sus- 
picious of flour from both quarters of 
the country. 

A concrete example of the result of 
these tactics developed this week when 
a certain mill representative offered a 
buyer some very excellent high grade 
southwestern flour at $6.65. The buyer 
admitted that the flour, as shown by the 
sample, was of good quality, but refused 
to buy it, and filled his requirements with 
Canadian flour, for which he paid $7.15; 
from which it is quite clear that, if mill- 
ers from these two sections continue to 
persist in this campaign of maligning 
each other, the purchases of Canadian 
flour are liable to be greater rather than 
less, for, according to authentic reports, 
sales of Canadian flour during the past 


10 days have amounted to about 35,000 - 


bbls at a price ranging around $7.10. 

The purchasing of flour for Russian 
and other European relief ceased about 
10 days ago, and has not been revived. 
This has had some effect in quieting the 
market, but general export business is 
fair, and the whole situation, though not 
altogether satisfactory, could be much 
worse. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $7.25@ 
8; standard patent, $6.25@6.75; first 
clears, $5.25@6.25; soft winter straights, 
$4.85@5.25; hard winter straights, $5.60 
@6.25; first clears, $4.50@5.15; rye, $4.25 
@5,—all in jute. 

AN UNCHASED RAINBOW 


Mention was recently made in this pub- 
lication of a credit of $500,000 - issued 
to a certain flour exporting concern for 
the purchase of flour to be shipped to 
Greece, the unfortunate part of the mat- 
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ter being that it had a string to it which 
provided for payment in Greece, and not 
in New York. This, of course, did not 
seriously excite the interest of anybody 
in the flour business, but, as the matter 
has some rather humorous sides, a fur- 
ther reference to it may be of interest to 
the trade. 

To make a long tale short, the docu- 
ments turned out to be nothing less than 
forgeries, although they had every indi- 
cation of being bona fide. The following 
note prefaced the documents, the trans- 
lation being a literal one: 

“This credit is not valid only for the 
documents which will be sent to our com- 
pany directly through the mail. Docu- 
ments which will be presented to us by 
other banks of our city will be refused 
for the reason that this latter way of 
doing it eliminates our right to take 
advantage of the fluctuation of the ex- 
change.” 

The text proper reads: “Gentlemen: 
We beg you to kindly note that we hold 
at your oe by the order of 
“S’Ageuce Gle de Representations Ath- 
ens” the sum of $500,000 against remit- 
tance of the following shipping docu- 
ments: complete sets of order bills of 
lading, invoices and certificate of origin, 
insurance policies covering war and 
marine risk for 10,000 tons white flour to 
be purchased confidentially on the day 
of receipt of this letter (the price which 
you will fix is accepted), shipment from 
New York by , destination Athens. 

“This credit is valid if the documents 
are remitted to us by you between the 
10th of August, 1922, and the 3lst of 
October, 1922. 

“We will be very much obliged if you 
will remit us the above documents as soon 
as you have them in hand in the manner 
above recommended, debiting us for the 
value of the merchandise at the time of 
purchase, mentioning in your invoice to 
us the above credit number. 

“The present credit is identical with 
that which we transmitted with our letter 
of =, copy of which . 

“P. S. We expect that you certainly 
will not let it be known that the minister 
of finance authorizes the transfer of 
funds to Columbus until after evidence 
that you are justified in knowing that the 
merchandise has actually entered into 
Greece. It is therefore, that you are 
kindly asked to expedite the getting out 
of the customary documents as soon as 
possible.” 

It will be noted that the postscript 
throws round the whole matter an air of 
secrecy, the substance of which points 
rather clearly to the fact that those who 
issue these fake letters of credit assume 
that among the many American exporters 
of flour there might be one or two suf- 
ficiently gullible to ship a large quantity 
of flour to Greece on the strength of it, 
but so far as is known no one has fur- 
nished anything which would in any way 
help to bring about the Grecian cele- 
bration which would follow. 

The individuals who issued these fake 
letters, which have something less than 
the value of a Russian ruble, were very 
generous with them and spread them 
broadcast, as an example of which one 
New York exporting concern received 
one amounting to $200,000 and the tréas- 
urer of the same company received one 
made out to him personally for a similar 
amount. As above stated, the Grecian 
merchants who issued these spurious let- 
ters of credit have been about as success- 
ful as the Greek army has been in beat- 
ing the Turks; but for the general pro- 
tection of the trade it seems only fair to 
publish the facts in the case. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held in the Produce Exchange on 
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Tuesday, Sept. 12, two new members 
were elected and seven applications for 
membership were placed before the meet- 
ing. 

A committee to generate interest in the 
project of having the Millers’ National 
Federation hold its next annual meetin 
in New York, consisting of Samue 
Knighton, F. O. Seaver, J. O. Wade, E. 
O. Challenger and Walter Quackenbush, 
was appointed, and will in all probability 
soon begin active work toward this end. 

A committee consisting of W. L. Sweet, 
Edward F. Siney and Walter Quacken- 
bush was also appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the operations of the 
flour bleaching ordinance enacted by the 
local board of aldermen some time ago, 
which became operative on Sept. 1; with 
instructions to report back, at the first 
possible meeting, its findings in the mat- 
ter. 

The organization purposes holding an- 
other outing some time during the last 
half of October, and possibly another 
golf tournament. 


CUBAN SITUATION 


Reports from Cuba indicate strong op- 
position on the part of the Cuban con- 
gress to the reform programme suggested 
by the United States representative, 
Major General Crowder. The many 
amendments to the programme proposed 
by Cuban congressmen would make these 
reform measures of little value. The 
State department at Washington there- 
fore issued a warning this week to the 
effect that the United States government 
expects Cuba to accept the programme 
as originally outlined. 

The announcement indicated that this 
country was very deeply concerned over 
the attempts of the Cuban congress to 
sidetrack the proposed legislation for re- 
habilitation of Cuban finances. It urged 
that the reforms suggested be carried out, 
and that proper legislation to permit 
them should be enacted. 

Apparently most Cubans interested in 
the welfare of their country, as well as 
the majority of the Cuban press, realize 
that the plan as presented is vitally 
necessary for the general welfare of the 
island and for the stabilization of its 
commercial and financial status. 


CAR SHORTAGE 


Receivers of all classes of goods in the 
East are seriously hampered by the 
shortage of freight cars, the surplus of 
which during the past 10 days has showed 
a very decided decrease, from which it 
clearly appears that serious freight con- 
gestion is almost bound to result. Re- 
gardless of the fact that the railroads 
have purchased considerable new equip- 
ment, this will affect the situation very 
slightly, because most of it has not yet 
been delivered. 

Experts have indicated that car load- 
ings should within the next month or so 
run to something like 1,000,000 per week, 
and if these predictions prove correct the 
situation may be somewhat changed for 
the better; however, with the movement 
of coal far from normal and the bulk 
of the grain ¢rop still to be moved, it 
will be difficult to avoid trouble. 


OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 


A. C. Frank, who has been appointed 
New York representative of the Keystone 
Milling Co., Larned, Kansas, recently 
opened up a New York office at 299 
Broadway. 

For 25 years Mr. Frank has been iden- 
tified with the export and import busi- 
ness, during which time he has travelled 
throughout Europe, South and Central 
America and the West Indies, and has an 


intimate knowledge of the foreign buyers’. 


point of view. 

Previous to entering the flour business, 
Mr. Frank was foreign sales manager for 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. Due to his experience and execu- 
tive sales positions, it is expected that 
he will be successful in the flour business. 


A REASON FOR HIGH FOOD COSTS 


The total farm population of the 
United States, which in the last census 
was for the first time enumerated sepa- 
rately from the rural population as a 
whole, amounts to 61 per cent of the 
total rural population; in other words, 
while the rural population constitutes 
nearly half of the country’s total, only 
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about three tenths of the inhabitants are 
actually living on farms, from which it 
will be seen that three tenths of the 
nation’s population is raising most of the 
foodstuffs that feed the other seven 
tenths. In view of this it is little wonder 
that the cost of food is high. 

In the old days, when the bulk of the 
population lived in the country districts, 
and practically all on farms, price levels 
of all food commodities were much lower, 
but so long as the present balance holds 
true, they must of necessity be high. 


NOTES 


John R. Logan, general manager of the 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, was 
in New York on Sept. 12. 


G. A. Breaux, vice president and sales 
manager of the Ballard & Ballard Co, 
Louisville, Ky., was in New York on 
Sept. 12. . 


E. H. Lupton, vice president of the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, was 
in New York on Sept. 14. He reports a 
very fair volume of business for his jill, 
both domestic and export. 


The account of the Blodgett-Holmes 
Co., Janesville, Wis., has recently heen 
placed in the hands of Ansel S. /o, 
New York flour broker, who will repre 
sent this concern on its well-known brands 
of rye flour in the metropolitan district. 
Mr. Leo plans to add another sales:nan 
to his force for the especial purpos: of 
pushing sales of rye flour. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Which- 
ever way the market turns, demand for 
hard wheat flour is slowed down. When 
prices move up a shade, there is a :en- 
eral disposition on the part of the trade 
to wait until the market comes back, 
and when it moves lower, the policy is 
to wait until it reaches bottom, a t!ieo- 
retical point always below existing levels. 
Inquiry has been for small lots and 
prompt shipment, with the lowest pos- 
sible price. With plenty of cheap {lour 
offered from the West, and in a yood 
many cases from points nearer by, prices 
have been cut to the bone. 

A few of the larger baking concerns 
here have bought fair-sized amounts for 
forward shipment. Probably some have 
contracted for enough to meet deminds 
to Jan. 1. However, the prices in such 
cases have been scandalously low and it 
looks as though the mills had done a little 
gambling in wheat futures. Certainly, 
there is no chance of hedging to protect 
some of the sales made. 

Mills continue to have difficulty in get- 
ting shipments of wheat through from the 
West, but this is the least of their trou- 
bles. Under the conditions recited, prices 
on both spot and forward shipment have 
sagged 10@25c, and in some cases slightly 
more. However, the quoted prices are 
more nominal than real. Here are the 
going quotations on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, spot $7.75@8 bbl, October 
delivery $7.25@7.35, all cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, spot, jobbing basis, 
$8.30@8.50; bakers patent, $6.90@7.25, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7.75@8, cotton 98’s, small lots, 
local; first clears, spot $5.75@6.50, Octo- 
ber delivery $5.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, spot, $6; low grade, #1. 

Sales of soft wheat flours were light 
this week. There were some bargain 
hunters in the market, but with most of 
the mills here sold ahead, there was n0 
disposition to sell at distress prices. Fur- 
ther, flour here is quoted on the basis of 
wheat at $1@1.05 bu, the going price to 
farmers. However, farmers are only sell- 
ing in limited quantities, and inability to 
cover by purchases from growers would 
mean the necessity of buying from ship- 
pers at an added cost of around 10 bu, 
or the equivalent of about 50c bbl added 
to the price of the flour. Under such 
conditions, mills are going easy. Winter 
straights, October-November delivery, até 
quoted at $5.30@5.40 bbl, cotton 98's, cat 
lots, Boston; local, $5.75@6. 

Entire wheat, old grain basis, stea:ly at 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, and graham steady at % 
@5.10, both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

This has been a quiet week for ry¢ 
flour. Mills are mostly sold ahead for 10 
days or a fortnight, and are not urging 
sales. Best white brands are quoted at 
$5.10@5.20 bbl. Western brands are life 
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less and nominal quotations unchanged, 
with light offered at $6.75, small lots. 

Demand for feed is better, and most 
dealers are sold up close, with some con- 
tracted ahead for small amounts. Prices 
are advancing, and some mills are 50c@ 
$1.50 ton above the previous range. Go- 
ing prices: spring bran, $24.50@25.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $26@27; 
winter bran, $23@25, sacked, mostly 
local; spring middlings, standard $26.50, 
flour $29@29.50, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $28@30; winter middlings, $25@27, 
sacked, small lots, mostly local. Rye feed 
is sold up close, and offered locally in 
small quantities at $24 ton, sacked. 

Western feed slightly weaker, but 
prices unchanged. Deliveries from the 
West continue slow. Ground oats $34 
ton, and corn meal $30, both bulk, job- 
bing. Corn meal, table quality, $1.90@2 
per 100 Ibs, small lots, local. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
This Week ..ccccccccccseecs 8,200 44 
Last Week ...cccccccccscces 7,900 42 


Of this week’s total, 5,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,700 winter and 700 
rye. 


NOTES 

Corn is backward and generally light. 
Farmers have begun to cut ensilage, but 
the yield this year will fall far under 
that of a year ago, and will be somewhat 


under average. 

Insisting on being served wet goods 
instead of baked goods, two rounders 
partly under the influence of liquor 
stabbed Rosario Gigloria, proprietor of 
a bakeshop at 59 Central Park, when he 
refused to set up the drinks as ordered. 
Gigloria’s injuries are not serious. 

“Institute a policy of making loans to 
European nations to buy American sur- 
plus products, and in 60 days prices paid 
for American farm products could be 
raised to equal cost of production at 
least,” declared C. B. Hutchings, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, lec- 
turing here before county farm bureau 
organizations. “The only market to take 
a surplus,” continued Mr. Hutchings, “ob- 
viously is a foreign market. As Europe 
is without money and it is vital to elim- 
inate surpluses here, the thing to do is to 
make loans for the absorption of these 
surpluses, which are badly needed in Eu- 
—_ but hindering a return to normalcy 
ere. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 
Burraro, N. Y., Sept. 16—The mills 
have been very busy this week, having sold 
considerable flour the past few days and, 
with plenty of old orders on the books, 
the pressure to ship is now on. Every- 


thing would go along smoothly were it 
not for the steadily growing scarcity of 
cars. Conditions now are better, how- 
ever, than they will be a month later, as 
the effects of the strike will only be felt 
When on attempt is made to move the 
world of stuff awaiting shipment at all 
points, as railroad equipment is said to 
be in » deplorable condition. 

Buffalo has been fortunate in getting 
cars right along, but appears to be run- 
ning up against it at present, although 
promises are being made by the railroads 
to keep flour as well as some other neces- 
sary tood products moving, if such a 
thing is possible. 


The mills ran full capacity, and will 
probably increase the output next week, 
as, bi sides the urgent shipping directions, 
there has been a good export demand, the 
big uill here running 60 per cent domes- 
tic and 40 per cent export, and more of 


the latter could have been sold if it were 
possible to get the flour moved. 

Prices have been firm on spring patents 
to a shade higher the past two days and, 
with Wheat premiums stronger, prices of 
flour will have to go higher. First clears 
are being taken more readily, and there 
has been a considerable improvement in 
the demand for second clears. The latter 
were offered at rather low prices, and 
some round lots were cleaned up. Since 
then, mills with anything desirable on 
hand have held for an advance. Rye 
flour higher, and demand fair. . 
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The local retail situation is a little 
better, both as to demand and prices. 
Some low figures were reported on the 
best patent, but the mills seem to have 
settled down to a $7.25 basis for paper 
24’s. 

Kansas mills advanced prices after a 
decline of 10@25c from last week, and 
are now asking previous figures, but 
agents here are doing practically nothing. 
The range for short patent is $6@6.75, 
and for standard patent $5.25@6.25, Buf- 
falo rate points. 

Millfeeds took another upward flight, 
and are strong at the advance. While 
prices are $5 ton higher than a year ago, 
the situation is different. Buyers were 
looking for feeds the past month to go 
below last year, and held off, with the 
result that other outlets were found, and 
now it seems that the supply has vanished 
over night, as it were. None of the mills 
have anything to offer except in mixed 
cars with flour, and jobbers appear to 
have nothing on hand to do business with. 

There is an absence of the usual nu- 
merous quotations from dealers and mills 
in the West offering feeds, and especially 
middlings. The trade cannot understand 
the present situation. It wants feed, but 
considers prices too high. The mills say 
the advance has come sooner than last 
year, and they are sold away ahead. All 
feeds except red dog were advanced $1 
the past few days. 

Corn meal coarse feed active and 
strong. Hominy feed, white, firmer, and 
yellow is also working up under a better 
demand at $2 under white. Gluten feed 
quiet and unchanged. Cottonseed meal 
higher, with a particularly good demand 
for spot stuff. Oil meal mills are sold 
up, principally for export, and have 
nothing to offer for shipment at the ad- 
vance. Milo, No. 2 mixed, was held at 
$2.30, track, Buffalo, but no sales re- 
ported. Brewers’ grains were quoted at 
$31.50, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat dull, 
$2.20 asked, track, Buffalo, for old. Some 
figuring for new, October shipment, but 
nothing done. 

Rolled oats quiet from the domestic 
trade, but export demand is steadily im- 
proving. Reground oat hulls dull and 
lower, with offerings quite liberal. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
3. oo. MCT ERET CLUE TT 165,520 100 
TOE WOOK 2c cccccvesccns 138,840 83 
Weer Ge 9-20 0-e6ewseees tee 164,675 98 
TWO VORTS ABO .cvccssecs 124,650 75 
Three years ago .......... 143,525 86 


NOTES 


Eugene Crow left for Atlantic City, 
yesterday, with a special trainload of 
Shriners. 

Theodore Banks and Henry Veatch re- 
turned today from the bakers’ conven- 
tion at Chicago. 

Hubert Penn, of Rotterdam, Holland, 
stopped overnight in Buffalo en route 
to the Northwest. 

The plant of the Caputo Macaroni Co., 
on Niagara Street, this city, is offered for 
sale at public auction. ‘Lhis firm recently 
went into bankruptcy. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators to Montreal this week were 687,000 
bus, compared with 413,000 last year. 
The bulk of this was wheat. 

Stocks of wheat here are 2,900,000 bus, 
compared with 2,337,000 a year ago and 
133,000 in 1920. Corn stocks have dwin- 
dled to about 500,000 bus; a year ago 
there were 1,600,000. Of oats there are 
3,300,000 bus; last year, 6,321,000. 

Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 5,263,000 bus, of which 2,014,000 
were wheat, compared with 6,560,000 bus 
grain, of which 3,319,000 were wheat, a 
year ago. Canadian receipts this week 
were 746,573 bus; last year, 975,900. 

The final chapter in the passing of the 
starch industry from Oswego, N. Y., was 
registered this week, when the last car- 
load of starch was shipped from the big 
storehouse and the last man, for over 50 
years an employee there, was dismissed. 

With a heavy hay and good oats crop, 
and plenty of corn assured, dairy farmers 
in most sections of this state will have 
fodder for the winter, but will need other 
feeds as well, as there is a big demand 


for their products at higher prices than 
a year ago. 

Not in years has there been such a 
prolific harvest of fruit in this state, and 
the potato and root crops will be the 
largest on record. Potatoes will sell for 
50c bu, it is predicted, against $1.50 at 
harvest time last year. Vegetables and 
fruits have sold lower this season than in 
many years, owing to the fact that not a 
single product of the farm was scarce. 

E. Banaasser. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 16.—Flour had 
eased off to late low levels by Friday, 
when good buying of wheat by strong 
people turned the tide and gave the mar- 
ket a firm closing. The excuse given for 
the rally was that the shorts were cover- 
ing, due to Turkish war talk, though it is 
just as probable that the new Capper- 
Tincher bill and the buying of wheat un- 
der $1 by the leaders also had something 
to do with it. 

The bears in wheat always overdo the 
thing; always ride their hobby to death. 
First they are bearish on the crop pros- 
pects, then on the yield, then on the 
movement and, finally, on the “visible,” 
as long as it shows an increase; always 
ignoring light receipts, heavy exports, 
waning stocks and low prices, and appar- 
ently never cease chattering about the 
Canadian crop, but just let them run into 
a snag similar to Friday’s sudden and 
unexpected advance, and immediately 
they all shut up like clams at low tide 
and take a back seat. 

New springs were irregular and slow, 
first patents closing nominally at $6.50@ 
6.75; standard patent, $6@6.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Some 
mills were offering short patent. as low 
as $6.50, cotton, and standard patent at 
$6.15, while others wanted $6.50 for stand- 
ard, but the trading was light, and con- 
fined principally to the cheaper qualities. 

Hard winters were easier and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.25@ 
$6.50; straights, $5.75@6,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1éc less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. The 
Southwest offered greater inducements 
to sell than the Northwest and, conse- 
quently, captured the bulk of the limited 
business passing. One mill offered 
straight at $5.70, cotton, while top pat- 
ent was plentiful at $6.25@6.50, cotton. 

Soft winters were steady and inactive, 
short patents closing nominally at $5.40@ 
5.65; near-by straights, $4.50@4.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
15e less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Most buyers were prettv well booked up 
with stuff, but were experiencing con- 
siderable trouble in getting it forward, 
owing to the poor service of the railroads. 
Top patent was scarce and firm, while 
the ordinary kind was plentiful and 
cheap. Near-by straight was in limited 
supply and demand at quotations, with 
the business of the week done at $4.50@ 
4.60, in secondhand cottons, principally 
at $4.60. 

City mills ran full time, day and night, 
but found trade, both domestic and ex- 
port, less active than heretofore. They 
made no change in their prices of flour, 
but advanced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 29,796 
bbls; destined for export, 11,976. 


NOTES 


Range of prices on new southern wheat 
for the week, 40c@$1.063,. 

Of the 457,000 bus wheat received here 
this week, 400,000 are destined for export. 

Charles H. Gibbs, mill agent and corn 
goods factor, is back from a week’s out- 
ing at Atlantic City. 

Welsh coal is now pouring into Bal- 
timore. 
many more to follow. 

Exports from here this week included 
28,720 bbls flour and 393,308 bus grain— 
85,714 corn, 297,594 rye and 10,000 barley. 

Edward D. Legg, with John C. Legg 
& Co., flour and grain commission, has 
returned from a two weeks’ vacation at 
Atlantic City. 

William H. Hayward, formerly a lead- 
er in the Baltimore flour and grain trade 
but now associated with the Commercial 
Union of America, Inc., international 


Five cargoes have arrived, with. 
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merchants in flour, grain and cereals, 
New York, was here today. 

A local baker was fined $5 for deliver- 
ing bread last Sunday to a customer who 
said he needed the food badly, but 
couldn’t come for it. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 6c under No. 
2 red winter, as against 714¢ under last 
week and 914c under last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Sept. 16, 1922, 697,998 bus; 
year ago, 433,931. Range of prices this 
week, 70@77c; last year, no sales. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, accompanied 
by his wife, left Thursday morning for 
a fishing trip off Wachapreague, Va. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Sept. 16, 933,549 bus; same period 
last year, 837,865. Range of prices this 
week, 40c@$1.063,; last year, 97c@ 
$1.28%,. 

S. W. Fairweather, engineer, Ottawa, 
Ont., representing the department of 
railways and canals, was here this week 
studying Baltimore’s methods of han- 
dling export grain. 

Wade A. Gardner, president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and Norfork, 
who has been spending the summer at his 
cottage at Ventnor, a suburb of Atlantic 
City, expects to return to his home and 
office in this tity about Oct. 1. 

Edwin Hewes, a local authority on 
grain exporting for many years and fa- 
miliarly known on ’change as “Uncle 
Ned,” performed at his home during the 
week the very difficult feat of falling 
down stairs backwards without breaking 
any bones or disfiguring his placid coun- 
tenance in the least. Mr. Hewes is 82 
years old. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held _ its 
monthly meeting on Wednesday in the 
directors’ room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Only routine business was trans- 
acted. The gift to be presented by the 
club to E. R. Tolman, former treasurer, 
in appreciation of his services, was ex- 
hibited and greatly admired. It was a 
cut-glass silver mounted ash and match 
holder, inscribed, “E. R. T., with sincere 
good wishes of the Baltimore Flour Club, 
August 12, 1922.” Mr. Tolman until re- 
cently was local manager of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., but is now the 
company’s manager at Boston. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuHILapELPHia, Pa., Sept. 16.—Trade in 
flour this week has been very slow, as 
local jobbers and bakers have had ample 
supplies for near wants and have shown 
no disposition to operate ahead of actual 
needs. In view of the weakness in wheat, 
holders have shown increased pressure to 
sell and prices have declined 15@25c bbl. 
Even at the lower range of values, the 
demand continues light and there is a 
noticeable lack of confidence in the trade. 
Sales of standard spring patent have been 
reported as low as $5.85, jute, but as a 
rule the mills are unwilling to sell below 
$6@6.25. Near-by soft winter straight is 
moving out slowly at $4.65@4.90. West- 
ern mills are mostly asking $5@5.15, jute. 
Hard winter straight is about steady at 
$5.75@6, but there is not much demand. 


NOTES 

J. A. McCarthy, shipping agent, re- 
turned Tuesday from a business trip to 
Europe. 

W. T. Shannon, formerly manager of 
the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship 
Corporation’s offices in this city, has be- 
come a traffic representative for the 
intercoastal service of Geyelin & Co. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 
MAIL FOR FREE CITY OF DANZIG 

In spite of notices published in the 
press and in the Postal Guide, mail for 
the free city of Danzig continues to ar- 
rive bearing the address “Free City of 
Danzig, Czecho-Slovakia,” and occasion- 
ally letters are even directed to Danzig, 
Germany, or Danzig, Poland. The Unit- 
ed States post office makes every effort 
to correct such routing, but occasional 
losses and delays occur through these 
misdirections. It is suggested that all 
persons having correspondence with Dan- 
zig address letters or packages simply 
“Free City of Danzig, Europe.” 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dotorn, Mixx. Sept. 18.—Buying 


wer in the flour market showed no 

roadening last week. Buyers still ang 
to the idea of a lower price level, an 
take flour only for immediate require- 
ments. The believers in lower prices got 
something of a jar this morning when 
wheat prices advanced sharply, but the 
advance was not well held and this will 
probably renew their confidence. Offers 
generally are below mill quotations. 

Offerings of wheat are not unusually 
large and the market holds well. This 
has prevented many of the buying orders 
placed below the market from reaching 
the levels fixed, and today the advance 
widened the gap between bids and market 
price still more. 

Buying of durum flour was only fair 
last week, and largely for spot or quick 
delivery. Prices are high, in the estima- 
tion of buyers, and the market is narrow 
and quiet under the limited purchases. 
Mill advanced its asking price 30c bbl 
today, due to higher wheat. 

= flour purchasers were confined to 
the local trade, and the market was dull 
and without feature. 

Millfeed users were in the market last 
week, and there was a demand. 
Supplies for both immediate and de- 
ferred shipment were picked up readily. 
The mills are well sold ahead and have 
not much to offer, and sajes were not 
important in volume. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
THIS WOOK ..cccccccccecces 31,055 84 
EMO WOOK 22. ccccccccccces 20,445 55 
Laat YOOr ...ccccccccaccece 23,690 64 
PWS FORTS OBO 2... cccccics 12,645 34 


NOTES 


Charles T. Nolan, of the National Lead 
Co., was here from New York last week. 

The H. C. Meining Co. has brought suit 
for $700 against the Mountain Iron Gen- 
eral Construction Co., for hay and feed 
furnished. 

Hubert J. Penn, Jr., has returned from 
a trip to his home in Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, and will again be with the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. 

The American Linseed Co. has opened 
an office at 525 Board of Trade Building, 
with P. K. Corcoran in charge. The com- 
pany has not had an office here for two 
years. 

A. T. Master, of the Peavey Grain Co., 
and E. J. Pierce, of the Frank A. Pierce 
Co., both of Minneapolis, are applicants 
for membership in the Duluth Beant of 
Trade. 

The movement of rye has smashed all 
records. Since Aug. 1, the total receipts 
have been 16,350,000 bus, against 5,897,000 
in the same period a year ago. Shipments 
also have been very large. 

Herbert E. Gooch, president of the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., was in Duluth today, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gooch, on their return from an 
outing at Madeline Island. 

Wheat is moving in, in good volume, 
but the total is still about 5,000,000 bus 
less than that from Aug. 1 to date of a 
year ago. Total receipts since that date 
this year run about 3,000,000 above those 
of a year ago. 

Vessel tonnage has suddenly become 
scarce. The water rate on wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo, has jumped Ic to 3c per bu, 
and space is hard to get at that. Grain 
is going out in large quantities, and the 
demand has cleaned up the available ton- 
nage. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was here last 
week. He says Buffalo millers find 
American wheat commanding too high 
praee and that Canadian wheat can 

e landed there, duty paid, cheaper than 
the American. 

The export demand for rye is active, 
and houses specializing in it have been 
busy, both in cash and futures. Durum 
wheat is not especially active, operators 
being in and out of the market. The de- 
mand for it was mostly for specific 
grades, with supplies not plentiful. 


Bituminous coal is arriving now, and 
300,000 tons came in during the first 15 
days of September. Vesselmen report 26 
boats en route here with 200,000 tons 
more. These will be here in a very few 
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days. Anthracite has not yet begun to 
move, but coal men expect cargoes to 
begin arriving about Oct. 1. 

Top grades of both spring and durum 
wheat were in demand last week by mill 
and elevator people. Choice cars brought 
good prices, and others were taken at the 
established basis against contracts. Du- 
luth is much higher than Minneapolis on 
durum wheat, and on spring wheat is at 
present maintaining prices equal to that 
market. 

F. G. Cartson. 


ON VALIDITY OF ORDERS 


A Court Decision Suggests the Importance of 
Securing Signatures—Order Held Vali- 
dated by Correspondence 


How a timely signature may forestall 
rotracted litigation is made manifest 
y the history of the case of Delaware 
Mills, Inc., vs. Carpenter Bros., Inc., 193 
N. Y. Supp. 201, decided by the ap- 
pellate division of the New York su- 
preme court. 

Plaintiff sued on account of defend- 
ant’s refusal to accept a carload of 
feed as agreed. The sole defense inter- 
posed was that the agreement was not 
enforceable, because not evidenced in 
writing, as required by the New York 
statute, which requires certain contracts 
to be so evidenced before they may be 
enforced, 

The trial judge sustained the defense 
and ordered dismissal of the action, but 
this decision was reversed by the appel- 
late division on an appeal taken by plain- 
tiff: The higher court ordered entry of 
judgment in plaintiff’s favor. 

When plaintiff’s salesman called on de- 
fendant a verbal agreement for purchase 
by .the latter of 30 tons of feed was 
reached The substance and essentials of 
the contract were written on a regular 
order pad, but the order was not signed. 

The pons succeeded on appeal in 
establishing the proposition that letters 
afterwards written and signed by de- 
fendant sufficiently referred to this order 
to cure the omission of direct signature 
of the order. The first of these letters 
referred to the order by date, and stated 
that defendant would try to give speci- 
fications for the car after a certain 
date, 

After an extended review of Ameri- 
can and English court decisions the ap- 
pellate division holds that the trial jud 
committed no error in permitting the 
salesman to give testimony identifying 
the order slip written in duplicate at 
the time the sale was negotiated, and to 
prove the circumstances under which the 
slip was prepared and delivered. Defend- 
ant’s counsel contended that the admission 
of such testimony permitted the establish- 
ment by verbal testimony of an agree- 
ment required to be in writing, but the 
appellate court ruled that the evidence 
was admissible as connecting the order 
with the subsequent correspondence be- 
tween the parties. 

The remaining point considered by the 
court on appeal concerned the sufficiency 
of the correspondence as embodying the 
unsigned order by reference. As to that 
the court says: 

“The court below has found that the 
memorandum slip containing all the nec- 
essary terms in writing was delivered to 
the defendant on June 23, 1920, at the 
conclusion of the oral negotiations. It 
evidenced in writing an order for one 
car of Delaware stock feed, consisting 
of 30 tons in 100-lb sacks, at the price 
of $73.50 ton. The defendant was given 
an option to have the feed shipped part 
at one time and part at another, with 
other grains or feeds in mixed cars, pro- 
vided, of course, the buyer atin seek of 
plaintiff other grains or feeds to go in- 
to such mixed cars, which it never did. 
It is the fair interpretation of this or- 
der of June 23 that the defendant’s 
agreement to take the 30 tons of stock 
feed was not contingent on its purchas- 
ing other grains and feeds to make up 
a mixed car. 

“Bearing this in mind, together with 
the finding of the court, which we think 
was sustained by the evidence, that the 
written copy of the memorandum sli 
had been delivered to the defendant an 
was in its possession, the inference is ir- 
resistible that the defendant, in its re- 
plies to the plaintiff’s letters of Sept. 1 








and Oct. 5, conceded that an offer had 
been made and accepted as embraced in 
the written order of June 23. The de- 
fendant’s reply in each case must be 
read and its meaning construed in con- 
nection with the plaintiff’s letter to which 
it was a response. 

“The reference by the defendant to the 
ordering of a mixed car was not in any 
sense the attachment of a condition not 
in the original order. It was in full ac- 
cordance with it, and an attempt to 
carry it out. Read in connection with 
the letter to which it was a response, the 
only reasonable interpretation to be giv- 
en to his language when he speaks of 
‘this car’ is that he referred to the ‘car 
of stock feed, your order of June 23,’ 
referred to by the plaintiff. It was an 
implied confirmation of the order and in 
furtherance of the option expressly al- 
lowed him. 

“Having reached the conclusion that 
the memorandum slip had been deliv- 
ered and was in the possession of the 
defendant, it is unjustifiable to attribute 
a meaning to the defendant’s letters in 
harmony with a discarded theory of the 
case. It cannot be presumed that the 
sense in which the defendant wrote was 
in accordance with his understanding of 
the oral negotiations and offer as testi- 
fied to by Carpenter [defendant’s rep- 
resentative], namely, that he had not 
bought the stock feed, except as condi- 
tioned upon reaching terms as. to other 
feeds to be mixed in the car. 

“The language used by the defendant 
in its responses to the plaintiff’s letters 
must be colored by the facts found, and 
not by the findings refused. I can only 
reach the conclusion that the responses 
of the defendant to the plaintiff’s letters 
of Sept. 1 and Oct. 5 constituted tacit 
admissions of the order of June 23, and 
that the defendant merely — delay 
at that time for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the method of delivery within the 
option afforded to it in the order of 
June 23. Through all of the correspond- 
ence there was never a suggestion on 
the part of the defendant that it had not 
ordered a car of stock feed, until Nov. 
27, when it repudiated the contract, 
which was probably actuated by the very 
considerable decline in the market price 
of the stock feed, and the fact that the 
defendant in the meantime had made 
more profitable purchases from other 


dealers.” 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 





ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...ccccccccssees 27,531 58 
EMSt WOOK. 20 ccccecccccccss 29,052 61 
VORP OBO ce cccsccwoccsene 45,082 95 
Two years ago ..........+. 16,696 37 





WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 64,620 47,852 74 
Last week .......- 64,620 49,064 75.9 
Year ago ...ecoees 62,820 45,420 72 
Two years ago..... 39,420 21,000 53 





EARLY OKLAHOMA MILLS 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Sept. 16.— 
The founders of the flour milling indus- 
try in Oklahoma were Daniel H., John 
A. and. Lewis A. Ross, who established 
the first mill on the Illinois River, in 
what formerly was the Cherokee Na- 
tion of the Indian Territory, according 
to the report of a historian who has 
been delving into the subject of pioneers 
in Oklahoma industries. 

The Ross brothers, who are said to 
have had a classical and commercial edu- 
cation, seeing that settlers were growing 
good wheat and had to haul it to mills 
in Missouri and Arkansas, established 
their mill about 1852. Water power was 
sufficient for the purpose. A corn mill 
also was installed. Business grew rapid- 
ly and people over several hundred 
square miles of territory were supplied 
with flour and meal. At times the own- 
ers had to operate both day and night 
shifts to fill orders. 

Wheat growing soon became an im- 
portant industry. Farmers who there- 
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tofore had planted but a few acres put 
large fields into wheat. It was cut with 
a scythe and cradle, and threshed with 
a flail, H. L. Abby, a Wisconsin farm- 
er, whom the Ross Gothen brought into 
the territory to manage their farm, said 
recently that he never saw such wheat 
grown anywhere as grew in the Cherokee 
Nation. In recent years the cultivation 
of wheat has declined in that territory 
until the acreage has become inconsid- 
erable. 

The first permanent settlement in the 
Indian Territory was made in the vicin- 
ity of where the first flour mill was in- 
stalled, and the Ross brothers were 
among the first permanent white settlers, 





France—Crops 
Grain crops of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
Sas. se Gee  eeews Meese. ecce 
1921... 323,467 38,318 11,568 10,393 
1920... 236,929 38,382 16,972 5,267 
1919... 187,094 26,285 12,491 9,976 
1918... 225,736 27,475 10,296 9,760 
1917... 134,575 37,265 17,495 4,902 
1916... 204,908 38,268 12,582 6,635 
1915... 222,776 31,787 21,337 17,104 
1914... 282,689 44,818 24,453 22,530 
1913... 319,370 47,939 26,016 “1,380 
1912... 334,333 50,587 22,996 3,734 
1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 
Oats Rye Flaxseed Millet 
1921... 244,455 44,392 274 137 
1920... 291,406 34,492 445 381 
1919... 179,825 30,577 347 394 
1918... 176,504 28,935 188 350 
1917... 214,259 24,650 158 500 
1916... 277,117 33,351 131 606 
1915... 238,551 33,148 161 762 
1914... 318,332 43,884 336 539 
1913... 357,049 50,055 740 733 
1912... 355,089 48,746 576 608 
1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922. 12,680 1,427 750 7,905 2,087 
1921 13,170 1,679 813 8,421 2,227 
1920 12,586 1,641 829 8,278 2,148 
1919 11,515 1,194 736 4 8=67,055 1,907 
1918 10,993 1,371 754 6,721 1,745 
1917 10,357 1,699 847 7,308 1,834 
1916 12,429 1,538 882 7,777 2,148 
1915 11,093 1,575 935 8,062 2,308 
1914 14,975 1,780 1,128 8,873 2,614 
1913 16,166 1,878 1,133 9,883 2,905 
1912 16,238 1,877 1,177 9,839 2,969 
1911 15,897 1,907 1,049 9,863 2,902 





United Kingdom—Crops 


Grain crops of the United Kingdom, as re- 
ported by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, by ealendar years, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 








Barley Oats 
54,580 183,146 
68,435 192,612 
59,523 219,316 
64,036 257,433 
59,290 214,728 
54,568 176,049 
48,376 184,092 
66,559 170,518 
67,701 170,491 
60,042 169,994 
69,625 168,068 
ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 
Barley Oats 
1,781 4,410 
2,050 4,635 
1,870 5,117 
1,838 5,603 
1,796 4,764 
1,652 4,147 
1,523 4,159 
1,871 3,888 
1,930 3,961 
1,814 4,075 
1,756 4,051 
ENGLAND AND WALES (000’S OMITTED) 
-—-Bus— Acres—7 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
WOR sccccs 63,040 69,784 1,969 1,976 
Barley ...... 40,720 42,472 1,362 1,436 
EE ¥6s0eses 74,320 80,264 2,161 2,147 


SCOTLAND (000’S OMITTED) 
ow Acres— 
1921 1920 





1921 1920 

Wheat ...... 2,568 2,080 65 
Barley ...... 5,912 7,784 171 204 
ee siavaces $8,344 41,256 1,011 1,032 

IRELAND (000’S OMITTED) 
oa Acres 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat ....... 1,451 1,402 43 50 
eee 5,952 7,527 175 207 
ats vices 56,238 65,388 1,254 1,332 
BE akkaascan 141 136 6 6 

Portugal—Crops — 


Estimates of the grain crops of Portugal 
for such calendar years as are covered in 
the reports of the Portuguese Minis‘ry of 
Finance or of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
| oe ren 5,502 5,020 1,918 
pr ee ST eee 5,154 2,959 1,45 
Mies ME tcccac beter” abasy 72? ; 
1916. 7,372 9,623 3,394 3,093 1,32 
1915 GOUE GATE: -scice <even <2°** 
1914... 10,000 15,000 ..... weeee sort? 
1913. MOBO TEGO vesce coves osee! 
ag, ee ee errs 
Rss ctaks seedwc gdece | +80? 
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‘ 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AN ANCIENT ASSOCIATION OF MILLERS 


Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association Has Been Meeting Regularly for the Past Forty-five Years— 
Its Interesting History of Business and Pleasure Gleaned from the Records 


For 45 years the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association has been pursuing an 
interesting and energetic career, meeting 
at least once a year and often more than 
that. It has participated in the history 
of milling to a notable degree, not only 
so far as its local interests were con- 
cerned, but in a still larger respect. 

B. F. Isenberg, of Huntingdon, Pa., 
veteran secretary of the organization, 
impressed by the venerable history of his 
organization, has brought together from 
the records a detailed story of the Penn- 
sylvania association’s “life and times,” 
and it is from this voluminous account 
that the ensuing narrative has been com- 
piled. There could have been no more 
fitting historian than Mr. Isenberg. He 
was one of the organizers, and, first and 
last, has figured prominently in the asso- 
ciation’s affairs. He appears in the lists 
of officers as early as 1880, when he served 
as secretary-treasurer, continuing in this 
position until two years later, when he 
became president. This post he held until 
1890. In 1917 he again undertook an 
office in the association, assuming the 
secretaryship, which he has filled ever 
since. 

Mr. Isenberg’s researches disclose that 
it was a circular letter issued from the 
office of N. C. Freck & Co., Millersburg, 
on Dec. 27, 1877, that served as a clarion 
call to Pennsylvania millers. 

“You are invited,” this circular letter 
read, “to attend a meeting to be held 
at the Central Hotel, Sunbury, Pa., on 
the 8th day of January, 1878, for the 
purpose of organizing a local and state 
millers’ association. The object of the 
association will be the mutual protection 
and advancement of the milling interests 
of this state against the encroachment 
now being made on all our best markets 
by the western flour which is carried here 
by the railroad company at such a gross 
discrimination as precludes the possibil- 
ity of competition. 

“These rates were secured through or- 
ganization of western millers and unless 
steps are immediately taken to combat 
this by a proper organization of the 
millers of Pennsylvania which the rail- 
road companies will respect, it will be 
only a question of time when we will be 
obliged to abandon our mills and stand 
idly by and see western flour supply our 
market.” 

This summons to arms apparently 
brought results, for, although there is no 


record of the first meeting, 11 “minute 
men” are known to have attended. A 
second gathering on Jan, 22, of the same 
year, at Lochiel House, Harrisburg, 


brought the following registration: John 
McFarland, Watsontown;.W. C. Lyons 
Co., Sunbury; Sager Bros., Allentown; 
John A. H. Barnitz, Mount Holly 
Springs; S. Z. Harvhecker, Williamson; 
Stine \ Fraugh, Pottsville; J. M. Thomas 
& Co., Wilkes-Barre; Schock Bros., Sel- 
insgrove: J. H. Yeary, Cattawissa; Hayes 
& Co. Lock Haven; Calvin Seybold, 
Scranton; P. A. & S. Small, York; W. P. 
Duncan, Philipsburg; W. Younger, Cata- 
sauquia; Daniel Shepp & Co., Tamaqua; 
Thomas Wright, Kingston; B. F. Isen- 
berg, Iluntingdon, and A. B. Sprenkel, 
Wrighisville. 


The «ssociation was well under way at 
this meeting, and presumably busy with 
its campaign against the invasion of 
Western flour. At the second semiannual 


meeting, held in Reading, on July 9, 
1878, 70 millers were present, represent- 
ing every county east of the Allegheny, 
under the presidency of Charles A. Miner. 
The membership had been increased con- 
siderably six months later, and it is re- 
corded that over 100 were registered at 
the third semiannual gathering, held in 
Jamu iry, 1879, at Lancaster City. 
Questions of patent litigation and in- 
surance were uppermost in these early 
conventions. The first mention of roller 
_ was heard at Altoona in’ July of 
i} ‘!. “There was a lively time discussing 
~ new fangled machinery,” writes Mr. 
senberg in his commentaries. Rolls, 
millstones, cleaning machinery, purifiers, 





etc., were discussed with spirited pro’s 
and con’s. This was, as Mr. Isenberg 
says, “the dawn of the new era in mill- 
ing.” At Wilkes-Barre, in 1880, it was 
confessed by one of -the delegates that 
corrugated rolls appeared to be doing 
good work on middlings. There are rec- 
ords of many notable debates and ad- 
dresses on this vexed problem of the 
times, and among them a lecture on 
“American Milling Methods” by Albert 





The insurance question, which was one 
of the earliest, seems to have been 
earnestly considered from the very first. 
Complaint was made at the second semi- 
annual meeting that the stock companies 
were charging too much, and committees 
began the work of preparing ground for 
a mutual company. These efforts, which 
were complained of frequently as dila- 
tory, finally yielded results, and by the 
later eighties the Pennsylvania Millers’ 


B. ¥F. Isenberg 


Hoppin, at the fourth annual convention 
in Pittsburgh, in 1881. Mr. Hoppin was 
then editor of The Northwestern Miller. 
“Many of the old timers will remember 
Al,” writes Mr. Isenberg. “He was 100 
per cent straight.” 

For a time the conservatives held their 
own against the “new fangled machin- 
ery.” Then, as it is recorded in the 
minutes of the 1883 meeting, rolls began 
to outdo the buhrs in favorable comment. 
After the middle eighties little contro- 
versy seems to have persisted, and from 
this time on the Wolf Co., at Chambers- 
burg, plays an important réle in the as- 
sociation’s affairs, chiefly as host and en- 
tertainer. The twelfth annual convention 
was held at Chambersburg, and there 
was a trip to Hagerstown to view a new 
mill equipped with the Wolf Co.’s “new 
fangled” machinery. From time to time 
in the years following there was recorded 
some momentary excitement over a new 
plansifter or purifier, but association in- 
terest was gradually drifting toward oth- 
er problems, with the emphasis upon 
methods of merchandising. 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. was under 
way. 

From time to time the old trouble of 
freight discrimination and its effect upon 
the business of the eastern miller was to 
the fore, resulting in the eventual ar- 
rangement of milling in transit. This 
privilege, it was announced at the fif- 
teenth annual convention in 1893, had 
been extended to millers on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Until 1895 the association was known 
as the Pennsylvania Millers’ Association, 
but in that year the word “State” was 
added, and a charter was obtained under 
the state law. 

In 1896 the association was thoroughly 
awake to the evil of the consignment 
business. The nineteenth annual conven- 
tion heard an address by Colonel, now 
General, Asher Miner, president at that 
time, on the text of “overproduction and 
no export demand, with millers consign- 
ing their flour instead of selling.” The 
speaker declared that until this condition 
abated the milling business could not im- 
prove much. 
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Again, in 1899, President Miner warned 
against the consignment business. He 
deplored the fact that the milling busi- 
ness was dull, and that many mills were 
cutting prices under actual cost, “so that 
they could keep up the appearance of 
running.” It would appear from this that 
the situation during the past year or two 
has not been unique in the annals of mill- 
ing. President Miner deplored, again, 
the fact that the railroads were dis- 
criminating against the eastern miller by 
charging higher rates for exporting flour 
than for wheat. These, he said, gave an 
undue advantage to the English miller. 
Finally, he deplored the fact that many 
Pennsylvania millers had the habit of 
consigning their flour and allowing the 
commission men in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore to make prices on it. 

Somewhat in response to the demands 
of this situation, the board of directors 
urged the appointment of a committee 
to form a plan for establishing an agency 
at the seaboard for handling the surplus 
flour milled by members of the associa- 
tion. The efforts of this committee, how- 
ever, were not successful. An elaborate 
report was made at the subsequent con- 
vention, but the plan outlined did not 
prove acceptable. The outcome was the 


. organization, by a few members, of the 


Association of Eastern Millers. 

The conventions were not concerned en- 
tirely with business. Fun plays a large 
part in the success of such meetings even 
today, and the memories of the “old tim- 
ers” in the Pennsylvania association will 
no doubt run backward with most fond- 
ness to the programmes of entertainment. 
There was no apparent lack of merry- 
making, and a wide variety of meeting 
places. No section of the state seems to 
have been neglected. Sunbury, Harris- 
burg, Reading, Lancaster, Altoona, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem, Williamsport, Lewisburg, 
Chambersburg, York, Gettysburg, Belle- 
fonte and State College have been hon- 
ored in this respect, some of them a num- 
ber of times; and upon several occasions 
the convention has journeyed to some 
such point as Atlantic City, outside of 
Pennsylvania, to give the delegates an 
outing combined with business. 

The first excursion was held in 1880, at 
the third annual meeting. The delegates 
were taken from Wilkes-Barre to Fair- 
view over the Lehigh Railroad. In the 
year following the entertainment features 
centered about the Pennsylvania state 
fair and the Pittsburgh Industrial Expo- 
sition, in connection with which the as- 
sociation held an exhibition of mill ma- 
chinery. In 1885 the Reading Railway 
gave the delegates a free ride to the cele- 
brated switchback at Mauch Chunk and 
return, and the next day, writes Mr. Isen- 
berg, “Brother. Luckenbach showed us 
the bright spots in the old Moravian town 
of Bethlehem.” 

One of the most memorable of excur- 
sions took place in 1886, when many of 
the members, with their families, went 
from Harrisburg on a 10-day outing by 
train to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Their visit to the lat- 
ter place was made the occasion for en- 
tertainment and hospitality, including a 
banquet by the Minneapolis millers. No 
less notable was the trip from Chambers- 
burg to Hagerstown and return by way 
of Gettysburg, three years later, when 
211 millers and members of their families 
were guests of August Wolf & Co. So 
successful was this venture that the Wolf 
company again offered itself as host in 
1890, taking the convention delegates on 
a trip over the Gravity Railroad from 
Reading. Ed Wertz is credited, upon 
this occasion, with having supplied a 
famous clam bake supper. 

Following adjournment of the conven- 
tion of 1896, many of the delegates jour- 
neyed from Williamsport to the Head 
of the Lakes, by way of Buffalo, on the 
Great Northern steamer Northwest, the 
return trip being made on the Anchor 
Line steamer Japan. 

The twenty-second annual convention, 
held at Chambersburg in 1899, brought 
forth an unusual bit of fun and frolic. 
There was a public initiation into the 
order of Ku Ku, held in the opera house 
under the auspices of the Wolf company. 
In description of this event Mr. Isenberg 
takes the following details from the rec- 
ords of the association: 

“Charles H. Near, August Wold, Kd 
S. Wertz and E. A. Snyder were taken 
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to the platform and were initiated as 
full fledged members. The stage was set 
to represent the interior of a mill: Among 
the persons of the drama were a miller, 
a policeman, Miss Columbia and many 
loiterers and supernumeraries. The can- 
didates were put through a_ blood- 
curdling, side-splitting and hair-raising 
ritual of oaths, charges and manipula- 
tions. Then they were conducted through 
the various degrees and given the words 
and signs. They were — scoured, 
purified, rolled and scalped, and in the 
end ingloriously blended as perfect Ku 
Kus before a great bird that presided 
over the scene at the top of a collapsible 
stairway.” 

From Williamsport, in 1901, 112 millers 
and their friends started on a pilgrimage 
to Buffalo to visit the Pan American Ex- 
position. 

Twice were the battlefields of Gettys- 
burg chosen as an entertainment feature. 
Upon the second occasion, in 1902, a lec- 
ture on the great battle fought there dur- 
ing the Civil War was delivered by Cap- 
tain Luther W. Minnigh. 

An unusual convention was that of 
1908, when all the sessions were held 
aboard the steamer Charlotte on Chesa- 
peake Bay between Baltimore and Old 
Point Comfort. 

In recent years Atlantic City appears 
to have enjoyed greatest popularity 
among members of the association, as a 
convention city, no less than eight gather- 
ings having been held there, and several 
having adjourned to that place to bring 
meetings elsewhere to a suitable social 
conclusion. 

The record of officers and meeting 
places of the Pennsylvania association 
follows: 

Jan. 8, 1878—J. M. McFarland, presi- 
dent; A. Z. Schock, secretary-treasurer ; 
Sunbury. 

Jan. 22, 1878—Charles A. Miner, presi- 
dent; A. Z. Schock, secretary-treasurer; 
Harrisburg. 

April 9, 1878—Charles A. Miner, presi- 
dent; A. Z. Schock, secretary-treasurer ; 
Harrisburg. 

April 9, 1878—Charles A. Miner, presi- 
dent; A. Z. Schock, secretary-treasurer ; 
Reading. 

Jan, 14, 1879—Charles A. Miner, presi- 
dent; A. Z. Schock, secretary-treasurer; 
Lancaster. 

July 8, 1879—Charles A. Miner, presi- 
dent; A. Z. Schock, secretary-treasurer; 
Altoona. 

Jan. 13, 1880—Charles A. Miner, presi- 
dent; A. Z. Schock, secretary-treasurer; 
Harrisburg. 

Oct. 12, 1880—Charles A. Miner, presi- 
dent; B. F. Isenberg, secretary-treasurer ; 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Sept. 13, 1881—Charles A. Miner, presi- 
dent; B. F. Isenberg, secretary-treasurer ; 
Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 10, 1882—B. F. Isenberg, presi- 
dent; Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer; 
Harrisburg. 

Oct. 9, 1883—B. F. Isenberg, presi- 
dent; Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer ; 
Harrisburg. 

Oct. 7, 1884—B. F. Isenberg, presi- 
dent; Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer; 
Philadelphia. 

Oct. 13, 1885—B. F. Isenberg, presi- 
dent; Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer; 
Bethlehem. 

Sept. 7, 1886—B. F. Isenberg, presi- 
dent; Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer ; 
Harrisburg. 

Sept. 6, 1887—B. F. Isenberg, presi- 
dent; Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer; 
Williamsport. 

Oct. 9, 1888—B. F. Isenberg, presi- 
dent; Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer; 
Lewisburg. 

Sept. 17, 1889—B. F. Isenberg, presi- 
dent; Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer ; 
Chambersburg. 

Oct. 7, 1890—Cyrus Hoffa, president; 
Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer; Read- 
ing. 

Sept. 9, 1891—Cyrus Hoffa, president; 
Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer; Al- 
toona. : 

Oct. 4, 1892—Cyrus Hoffa, president; 
Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer; York. 

Sept. 12, 1893—Cyrus Hoffa, president; 
Landis Levan, secretary-treasurer; Sun- 
bury. 

Sept. 11, 1894—Cyrus Hoffa, president; 
W. H. Richardson, secretary; Landis 
Levan, treasurer; Gettysburg. 

Sept. 10, 1895—Asher Miner, president; 
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W. H. Richardson,. secretary; - Landis 
Levan, treasurer; Philadelphia. 

— 19, 1896—Asher Miner, president ; 
W. . Richardson, secretary; .Landis 
Levan, treasurer; Williamsport. | 

Sept. 7, 1897—Asher Miner, president; 
W. H. Richardson, secretary; Landis 
Levan, treasurer; Philadelphia. 

Sept. 27, 1898—Asher Miner, president; 
W. H. Richardson, secretary; -Landis 
Levan, treasurer; Bellefonte. 

Sept. 12, 1899—Asher Miner, president ; 
W. H. Richardson, secretary; Landis 
Levan, treasurer; Chambersburg. 

Sept. 12, 1900—Asher Miner, president; 
W. H. Richardson, secretary; Landis 
Levan, treasurer; Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 10, 1901—Asher Miner, president; 

H. - Richardson, secretary; Landis 
Levan, treasurer; Williamsport. 

Sept. 9, 1902—Asher Miner, president; 
W. H. Richardson, secretary; Landis 
Levan, treasurer; atin en | 

Sept. 9, 1903—Cyrus Strickler, presi- 
dent; S. High Levan, secretary; E. S. 
Werts, treasurer; Wilkes-Barre. 

Sept. 14, 1904—Cyrus Strickler, presi- 
dent; S. High Levan, secretary; E. S. 
Werts, treasurer; Reading. 

Sept. 7, 1905—E. E. Reindollar, presi- 


t. 14, 1921—Griffith Ellis, president; 
. Isenberg, secretary; E. J. Eshel- 
man, treasurer; Pittsburgh. 


Se 
B. 





AN IOWA WATER POWER 

Last fall the Northeastern Iowa Pow- 
er Co., Clermont, Iowa, of which C. 
C. Miller & Sons, of that place, are the 
largest shareholders, took over the dam 
and power. plant of the Wapsipinicon 
Mill & Power Co. of Independence. The 
mill company, consisting of Caroline N. 
Clark, R. F. Clark, J. A. Cook, Neva M. 
Jones, H. T. Lynch and A. G. Shellito, 
in making the transfer of the property, 
deeded over the dam, some real estate 
and buildings, parts of the river flowage, 
waterwheels, flume and tail race. They 
retained the mill and have continued to 
operate it, buying power of the North- 
eastern Iowa Power Co. 

The mill is one of the finest, if not the 
finest, of the old water power mills left 
in Iowa. It has been kept up in ex- 
cellent shape, and is very strongly built. 
Below the water and up to the top of 
the wheel pits the walls are of granite 
boulders hewed to shape. Above the 
granite is limestone masonry to the top 
of the first story. The remaining four 














Dam and Mill of the Wapsipinicon Mill & Power Co., Independence, Iowa 


dent; S. High Levan, secretary; A. C. 
Godshall, treasurer; Philadelphia. 

Sept. 18, 1906—E. E. Reindollar, presi- 
dent; A. P. Husband, secretary; A. C. 
Godshall, treasurer; Baltimore. 

Sept. 25, 1907—Landis Levan, presi- 
dent; A. P. Husband, secretary; A. C. 
Godshall, treasurer; Lancaster. 

Sept.. 9, 1908—Landis Levan, presi- 
dent; A. P. Husband, secretary; A. C. 
Godshall, treasurer; Old Point Comfort. 

Sept. 8, 1909—H. V. White, president; 
A. P. Husband, secretary; A. C. Godshall, 
treasurer; State College. 

Sept. 14, 1910—H. V. White, president; 
A. P. Husband, secretary; A. C. Godshall, 
treasurer; Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 15, 1911—H. V. White, president; 
A. P. Husband, secretary; A. C. Godshall, 
treasurer; Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 11, 1912—E. E. Hutchinson, 
president; A. P. Husband, secretary; A. 
C. Godshall, treasurer; Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Sept. 10, 1913—E. E. Hutchinson, 
president; Landis Levan, secretary; E. 
J. Eshelman, treasurer; Atlantic City, 
Sept. 8, 1914—A. T. Collins, president; 
Landis Levan, secretary; E. J. Eshel- 
man, treasurer; Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 8, 1915—A. T. Collins, president; 
Landis Levan, secretary; E. J. Eshelman, 
treasurer; Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 12, 1916—S. H. Pyle, president; 
Landis Levan to April 1, 1917, secretary ; 
B. F. Isenberg from April 1, 1917, sec- 
retary; E. J. Eshelman, treasurer; At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 4, 1917—George V. Dayton, presi- 
dent; B. F. Isenberg, secretary; E. J. 
Eshelman, treasurer; Williamsport, Pa. 

Sept. 3, 1918—Griffith Ellis, president; 
B. F. Isenberg, secretary; E. J. Eshel- 
man, treasurer; Lancaster, Pa. 

Sept. 9, 1919—Griffith Ellis, president; 
B. F. Isenberg, secretary; E. J. Eshel- 
man, treasurer; Harrisburg. 

Sept. 14, 1920—Griffith Ellis, president ; 
B. F. Isenberg, secretary; E. J. Eshel- 
man, treasurer; Atlantic City, N. J. 


stories are of brick. At one time the 
mill had eight turbines driving French 
millstones. The dam is 11 ft high. It 
furnishes light and power to the city of 
Independence, including the state hos- 
pital for the insane, a large consumer 
of electric current, besides running the 
mill. The power plant is located in one 
end of the lower floor of the mill. 

In 1909 the mill property, comprising 
the mill building and machinery, consid- 
erable real estate and the water rights 
for a 12-ft dam, was offered at auction 
to settle an estate. It was bid in by the 
people now forming the Wapsipinicon 
Mill & Power Co. 

The Northeastern Iowa Power Co., 
which has now become owner of the 
dam and power plant, is operating a 
large power plant on the Turkey River 
at Clermont, Iowa, and smaller plants 
at Eldorado, Iowa, on the Turkey, and 
at Volga City, Iowa, on the Volga. In 
each case the plant is a development of 
an old mill and dam. The company is 
supplying electric light and power from 
these old millsites to towns and villages 
and many farms in five of the northeast- 
ern Iowa counties, having over 200 miles 
of transmission lines. It has been very 
successful in this work of taking over 
old mill power plants and in developing 
and improving the water powers with 
modern machinery so that maximum 
power is obtained from a minimum 
amount of water. 

The Wapsipinicon company will prob- 
ably benefit from the relinquishment of 
the power plant, as the new company 
has interchange connections with the 
Citizens’ Gas & Electric Co. of Waterloo, 
Iowa, and has thus considerable reserve 
to draw on for power requirements dur- 
ing floods or extreme low water periods. 


Frorence L. CrarK. 





For the second time in the current 
year, exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States passed the $2,- 
000,000 mark in July. Shipments for the 
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month were valued at $2,287,728. Fx. 
ports for July, 1921, amounted to $3. 
266,860. During the 12 months since 
then, the exports for July of this year 
were exceeded only by those for March, 
1922, in which month they were valued 
at $2,382,456. August, 1921, when the 
exports were valued at $2,049,677, is the 
only other month since July, 1921, jp 
which they have exceeded $2,000,000. 





Minneapolis—Grain and Flour Movement 


Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis, 
by crop years, ended Aug. 31 (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Wheat, bus... 106,991 126,064 116,589 118,094 
Corn, bus..... 16,694 11,158 8,841 8,258 
Oats, bus..... 29,950 30,010 17,311 36,046 
Barley, bus... 10,980 18,601 12,165 43,085 
Rye, bus..... 6,912 5,548 8,335 17,430 
Flaxseed, bus. 4,411 6,812 5,356 7,610 
Flour, bbls... 1,099 1,014 1,016 1,161 
Millfeed, tons. 66 72 116 112 

SHIPMENTS 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Wheat, bus... 39,176 64,515 40,282 %9,974 
Corn, bus..... 11,970 8,414 6,094 5,291 
Oats, bus..... 30,219 15,207 18,704 33,500 
Barley, bus... 11,303 17,301 11,992 35,810 
Rye, bus..... 3,238 4,374 12,536 8,320 
Flaxseed, bus. 1,278 1,064 585 1,595 
Millfeed, tons 658 624 803 710 
Flour, bbis... 16,459 16,321 19,189 19,364 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1158-19 
Sept. 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,413,610 
Oct.. 1,821,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 
Nov.. 1,325,290 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,°20,910 
Dec.. 915,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 1 
Jan.. 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,561,340 1 
Feb.. 1,103,320 1,059,505 972,250 
Mch.. 1,194,515 1,180,645 981,820 
April. 937,910 1,112,200 960,585 
May.. 1,047,890 1,020,560 1,132,420 
June. 968,870 940,390 1,379,690 
July.. 1,276,840 1,116,655 1,314,545 
Aug.. 1,347,265 1,547,510 1,225,730 





Yr 14,785,650 14,524,845 17,117,610 16,513,630 
Minneapolis foreign shipments, by 
and crop years, in barrels: 


a 





1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 18-19 
September 148,210 131,245 _* eee 
October... 111,640 94,830 89,255 o¥ee 
November. 19,175 35,940 18,585 344,335 
December. 66,610 42,675 31,650 %7,510 
January... 46,735 76,880 78,900 6,975 
February... 123,595 9,220 36,860 ; 
March.,.... 111,570 149,845 100,605 
ADFT... ccc0 72,080 94,495 30,995 
May....... 74,355 94,955 61,435 
June...... 32,210 101,200 136,665 
TUal¥.. cece 22,920 72,060 65,835 
August.... 41,165 68,495 48,840  ...... 
Year.... 870,265 971,840 736,740 1,451,135 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 











Flour output and direct foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills by crop years (Sept. 1 
to Aug. 31): 

Output Exports *Per 

bbls bbls cent 

ee 14,785,650 870,265 5.88 
oS See 14,524,845 971,840 6.69 
eS eee 17,117,610 736,730 4.30 
Tek eee 16,543,630 1,451,135 8.77 
a 15,255,310 888,240 5.82 
S| 16,235,330. 1,166,850 7.18 
20,443,185 1,628,195 7.87 

16,182,250 1,768,715 10.92 

18,146,530 1,699,580 9.31 

912 18,230,160 1,761,935 9.66 

‘ 15,708,075 739,500 4.70 

‘ 15,813,190 1,341,995 8.49 

‘ 16,075,155 1,609,135 10.01 
oS eee 13,697,370 1,786,925 13.05 
ar 13,137,300 1,984,640 15.10 
! ee 14,159,760 2,436,170 17.20 
Eee 15,141,785 2,67 17.66 
ee eee 12,747,325 1,675, 13.15 
are 14,213,085 2,284,755 16.07 
| LY ress 16,505,645 3,331,805 20.02 
errr 15,802,270 3,160,160 19.19 
oS ee 14,863,395 3,973, 26.73 
1899-1900....... 15,308,160 4,8 31. 
SSSR 15,318,415 4,5 29.5 

8 13,299,180 3,5 26,84 

896 13,473,160 3,61 26.89 

895- 12,577,120 4,044, 32.19 

89 9,428,225 2,377,090 25.21 

8 9,321,630 2,362,550 25.34 

3 9,349,615 3,038,692 32.5! 

3g 9,500,554 3,668,380 38.61 
Ul ee 7,434,098 2,576,540 34.60 
| eee 6,863,015 2,091,215 30.4 
OS Sa 5,740,380 1,557,575 27.18 
oo RRS 7,244,930 2,617,795 36.19 
eee 6,375,250 2,523,030 39.98 
.. eee 5,953,200 2,288,500 38.49 
OS ee 5,317,670 1,805,875 33.22 
A 4,046,220 1,343,105 33.9% 
| 2 eae 3,175,910 1,201,639 33.18 
oe 3,142,970 1,181,320 37.88 
Ce ere 2,052,840 769,440 34.08 


*Per cent of flour output exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries. 





Morocco—Crops 
Grain crops of French Morocco, 3 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush 
els (000’s omitted): 


as of- 


Wheat’ Barley Corn Flaxseed 
2O8B....0 9,553 5 eee ee hee 
1921.... 17,466 29,510 3,726 aoe 
1920.... 21,999 39,645 3,436 
Se eee as 
1918.... 22,697 35,217 3,364 #«°*° 
1917.... 15,056 31,649 hl 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 














DULUTH, SEPT. 16 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 1932 1981 
Family patent ...++++> $6.50@6.75 $8.10@8.50 
tae nao patent .......- 6.25@6.50 7.85@8.35 
First clear, jute.....+.- 5.00@5.25 6.50@6.90 
Second clear, jute....- 3.50@3.75 4.50@4.90 
No, 2 semolina .....-+- 5.65 @6.00 6.85 @7.10 
Durum patent ..-++++- 5.35@5.70 6.50@6.80 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, 
pure white, 
dark, $3.50; 
$3.90. 


No. 


f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
$4.60; No. 2 straight, $4.35; No. 3 
5 dark, $5.05; No. 8 rye, 


WHEAT—Receipts lighter than last week, 


was 


considered 


fair. 


but the movement 

Choice spring and durum were in brisk de- 
mand from mills, and some shippers were 
after them. Lower grades were draggy at 
times. Nothing was done in the spring fu- 
tures aside from advancing bids and the 


posting of closing figures each day. 
and business proved active in the durum, 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat on track, 


in cents, per bushel: 








Interest 


Dark northern——————__, 
No. 1 No. 2 


No. 


Sept. 5 3 

9... 112% @1382% 109% @124% 106% @116% 
ll... 111% @131% 108% @123% 105% @115% 
12. 107 @124 104 @116 102 @108 
13... 106% @123% 103% @116% 101% @107% 
14... 106% @123% 103% @116% 101% @107% 
15... 110% @124% 104% @117% 102% @108% 
16... 111% @125% 105% @118% 105% @112% 

— Amber durum——— -—Durum—, 

Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
9.. 96% @103% 94%@102% 89% 87% 
11.. 95% @102% 93% @101% 88% 86% 
12.. 95 @102 93 @101 87 85 
13.. 94% @101% 92% @100% 86% 84% 
14.. 96% @101% 94% @100% 866 84% 
15.. 9854@102% 965, @102% 875% 855% 
16.. 98% @102% 96% @101% 87% 85% 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye 

Sept 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
9...... 61% 82% @32% 70% 41@57 
11...... 61% 32 @32% 70 41@57 
es CE 31% @32% 68% 41@57 
| 315% @32% 68% 41@57 
Sisco SO 315% @32% 68% 41@57 
| eee 60% 32% @33% 70% 41@57 
16.. 60% 32% @33% 69% 41@57 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 


ing the week, per bushel: 








Durum——_ 


——Spring = 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
9.... 104% 106% «sees 87% 87% 87% 86% 
11... 108% 208% «2.2% 86% 86% 87 86% 
| ee 103 103 86 86 86% 85% 
3.... 1025 102% 102% 85% 85% 86% 85% 
14,... 101% 101% 101% 85% 84% 85% 84% 
15.... 103% 103% 103% 865% 86% 86% 85% 
16.... 104 104 104 86% 86% 87% 85% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















c-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring ....1,370 1,104 437 672 1,028 197 
Durum ....2,879 3,208 1,801 1,450 3,083 762 
Winter “% 20 118 34 1 133 1 
Totals ..4,269 4,430 2,272 2123 4,244 960 
Corn 285 273 oe 184 268 ee 
co ree 62 280 589 2 80 8 
Bonded 2 ae ‘ as * oe 
tye -.2,272 1,108 794 2,030 503 458 
Barley 314 401 127 321 429 94 
Bondex aes e oe 1 te 
Flaxs« 117 184 123 58 19 73 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
--—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 
‘ 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Corn . 299 337 os ee ee ee 
Oats .. 737 6,041 769 2 .* 
eee 1,306 633 1 oe 
Barley . 559 561 154 9 7 1 
Flaxsee: 114 1,064 887 40 4 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Dulu ‘Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 16, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
ia bus bus bus cars cars cars 
, nor $1,250 174 239. 658 374 78 
, ib . , 78506881 422 161 465 235 
» eam 
1,2 dur § 1,123 987 670 827 607 477 
All other 
durum ..2,588 2,518 1,297 880 910 242 
Winter 7s 38 26 95 oa 
Mixed 172 781 790 732 
Totals ..5,771 4,588 2,888 3,288 3,241 1,764 
FLAXSEED 
‘ The m irket showed a better undertone and 
pone price improvement, due to apprehension 
cariier shorts, who covered, bringing about 


an advance, 


Closing quotations 


showed 


gains ranging from 3%c for December up to 
a full 7c in September, as against final figures 
of Sept. 9. The closing session was quiet. 
Crushers were not interested at the end of 
the week, so elevators had to care for the 
limited cash offerings, causing a downward 
revision of the cash basis. No. 1 spot is 
quoted at September to %c over. Arrive 
this month the same figure, with straight to 
arrive in 20 days bringing only the October 
price. 





Close———_, 
Sept. 17 
1921 


~ 
Opening 


Sept.11 High Low Sept. 16 


Sept. .$2.26% $2.33 $2.23 $2.32% $2.07% 
Oct. .. 2.23 2.28 2.18% 2.28 2.08% 
Nov. .. 2.21% 2.26% 2.18% 2.26% 2.10% 
Dec. .. 2.17 2.21 2.13 2.20% 2.11% 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 16 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PRE ic ccvcccessccesevesessesees $5.70@6.30 
Straight ........ pceedposaevenene es 5.05 @5.35 
WUTOe SIOGP cecaseccvecvesscsvcnce 4.00 @ 4.50 
BECOME CIOAP occ rccvescocscccsece 3.25 @3.75 


MILLFEED—Good demand from all sec- 
tions except east and north, where prices 
are out of line. Sales at advances of 50c@ 
$1.50, with higher prices on shorts, Current 
quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$17@17.50; brown shorts, $20@21; gray 
shorts, $24@265. 

WHEAT—Fairly good arrivals, additional 
declines in futures to new low levels of the 
season for some deliveries, and partial set- 
tlement of the rail strike, which is expected 
to increase movement from the _ interior, 
caused declines in cash wheat the early part 
of the week. This tendency was reversed 
Friday and Saturday, although demand was 
not good the latter day, and part of the 
loss was recovered. Hard wheat prices are 
1@5c lower for the week. Soft varieties are 
down 1@2c. Largest demand came from 
local mills, and purchases of a few concerns 
were rather extensive. Shippers filled mod- 
erate needs, and elevator concerns and ex- 
porters took small amounts of lower priced, 
sound wheat and off grades selling at dis- 


counts. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 99c 
@$1.11, No. 2 98c@$1.11, No. 3 97c@$1.10, 
No. 4 92c@$1.09; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.10@ 


1.11, No, 2 $1.08@1.09, No. 3 $1.03@1.08, No. 
4 98c@$1. 

CORN—Receipts were slightly smaller, and 
demand absorbed all offerings. Prices were 
lower most of the week, but rallies on Fri- 
day brought quotations to an unchanged level 
for white and mixed, with yellow corn lic 
higher. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
58c, No. 2 58ce, No. 3 57%c, No. 4 57c; yellow 
corn, No. 1 60%c, No. 2 60%c, No. 3 60c, No. 
4 59%c; mixed corn, No. 1 57%c, No. 2 
57%c, No, 3 57c, No. 4 56%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 26,000 28,725 108,700 125,450 
W’t, bus.2,068,200 3,049,650 1,354,050 1,923,750 
Corn, bus.. 75,000 80,000 183,750 98,750 
Oats, bus..125,800 210,800 70,500 60,000 
Rye, bus... 24,200 13,200 4,400 2,200 
Barley, bus 6,000 51,000 9,100 16,900 
Bran, tons. 1,440 1,260 4,300 4,200 
Hay, tons.. 3,948 2,532 756 252 





CHICAGO, SEPT. 16 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
PHOSOUONEE wvrederscoresesectne $....@7.30 
Spring patents, jute ..........66. 6.40@6.85 
Spring straights, jute ....cscesece 6.00 @6.30 
Spring clears, jute ......cccsseses 4.75 @5.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.20@3.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.25@7.60 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.50 @6.25 
Patent, 95 per cent .....c-escreee 5.00@5.50 
Cioar, KARORS, JUtO .ccccccvcecces 4.25@5.00 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.20@5.50 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 4.85@5.25 

Clear, southern, jute .......sccec. 4.00@4.50 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $3.60@4.00 

Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.50@3.70 

WHEAT—Receipts, 520 cars, compared 


with 766 last week and 638 a yearago. Light 
receipts of spring wheat. Red winter wheat 
strength a feature of cash market. Good 


milling demand for soft variety. Hard win- 
ter relatively weak. Shipping sales totaled 
2,500,000 bus, most of which went to ex- 
porters, 





Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
2 red. 104 @106 102% @105% 131 @133% 
1 hd. 101 @105% 101% @106% 130 @132% 
2 hd. 100% @105% 100% @105 126%@134% 
ins. 107% @108 105 @111%..... rr 
BB B.. cscs CS 206 @IGe cscs @. ° 
1dni118 @123 115% @124% 154% @157% 
2 dn 117%@121% 118 @123 142% @144 


CORN—Receipts, 2,693 cars, compared with 
2,541 last week and 3,067 a year ago. Spot 
prices were 4% @¥c lower on better grades, 
and 1% @b5c on the lower grades. Elevators 


and shippers bought the contract grades. 
Cash prices: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 683% @64 62 @638% 54% @56% 
2 mix... 62% @64 61% @64 54% @56% 
3 mix... 614% @63% 61% @63% 54%@55% 
4 mix... 58 @62% 60% @63 54% @55% 
5 mix... 58% @62 60% @62% 54 @54% 
6 mix... 57 @61% 59% @62 50 @52% 
1 yellow. 68 @64% 62% @64% 54% @56% 
2 yellow. 63 @64% 62 @64% 54% @56% 
3 yellow. 61% @64 62 @64 53 @55% 
4 yellow. 59 @63% 61 @63% 53% @54% 
5 yellow. 58 @62% 60% @63 53% @54 
6 yellow. 57 @62% 59% @62% 50%@54 
1 white. 683% @64% 62% @63% 54% @56% 
2 white. 68 @64% 61% @64% 54% @56% 
3 white. 61% @63% 61%@64 55 @55% 
4 white. 59 @63 60% @63% 563%@54% 
5 white. 57 @62% 60%@62% ....@.... 
6 white. 57 @62 59% @61% 50 @53 


RYE—Receipts continue light, totaling only 
51 cars this week compared with 50 last 
week and 39 a year ago. Demand less active. 
Export sales were reported at 175,000 bus, 
Mills showed little interest. No. 2 ranged 
71% @75%c, compared with 68%c@74\%c last 
week, and $1.06%@1.09% a year ago. Sep- 
tember closed today at 71%c, and December 
at 70%ec. 

CORN GOODS—Demand much improved 
the past week. Buying general, and prices 
are steady. Corn flour $1.65@1.70, white and 
yellow granulated corn meal $1.60, white and 
yellow corn meal $1.55@1.60, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.60@1.65, oatmeal $2.75, 
jute, car lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, 
$2.42% @2.47% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Price $1 higher on the 


week. Fine ground $41 ton, pea size $42, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Buying is much more ac- 
tive, but offerings are still light. Mills are 


reported having trouble getting cars. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 
Flour, bbls..... 454 223 305 
Wheat, bus. 1,113 1,015 1,367 
COPh, VWUS... 000 4,916 5,693 3,640 
Oats, WS. ..<.. 2,468 1,770 1,555 
a See 66 50 143 
Barley, bus.... 339 177 2% 








MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 16 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


ee en tee $6.45 @7.15 
NE NENG: 5:6: 0-0.4-6006-04,0:0-0:08 6.05 @6.50 
Se eer ee 5.45 @5.75 
MND 6-5. 60:00 400604950 60.564 4.05 @4.85 
TEMES DUATORE cc ccccccrcerveneous 6.40@6.75 
SOS oo ok-ds ey ceeees eases 5.95 @6.35 
Pe TN, WHEEOE osc once seep estees 4.65 @4.95 
Wee SOO, GEPGMMS 6c ccviccccveses 4.25 @4.65 
ee GN, ME cee es ceccedsaeeeus 3.70 @ 4.30 
CO BO, BES FOS oc cccccesccsess 1.75 @1.80 
CORE SE, BOD CUE fe 6o'cccbesteeees 1.70@1.75 
Comm @rste, WOO TOS: . ec cccscccccces 1.65@1.70 


MILLFEED—Higher. Consumptive de- 
mand due to drouth seasonally unusual, but 
now checked. Bran and middlings moved 
briskly; heavy feeds dull. Spring bran $1 
ton higher; winter up 50c. Middlings ad- 
vanced $1 to maintain parity with winter 
bran. Rye feed firmer; hominy easier. Call 
mostly for quick shipment; deferred offers 
get slow response. Standard bran, $18.50@ 
19; winter bran, $19@19.50; standard fine 
middlings, $19@19.50; flour middlings, $22@ 
24; red dog, $29.50@32.50; hominy feed, 
$25.50@26.50; rye feed, $17@17.50; reground 
oat feed, $7.50@8.50; old process oil meal, 
$40.50; cottonseed meal, $38.50@39; gluten 
feed, $30.35,—all in 100-lb sacks. 


WHEAT—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 66 
cars; last week, 110; last year, 284. Offer- 
ings limited; millers and shippers in market 
steadily. Basis improved. ‘No. 1 dark fancy 
northern, 18@22c over Minneapolis Decem- 
ber price; ordinary, 12@16c over; ordinary 
northern*spring, 5@10c discount. No. 1 hard 
winter, 3% @4'%c over September price; No. 
1 red winter, 4@5c over. No, 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.15@1.25, No. 2 $1.11@ 
1.28, No. 3 $1.07@1.19; No. 1 red winter 
$1.05% @1.06%, No. 2 $1.04% @1.05%, No. 3 


$1.01% @1.03%; No. 1 hard winter $1.05@ 
1.05%, No. 2 $1.04@1.04%, No. 3 $1.03@ 
1.03%; No. 1 mixed $1.03%@1.15, No. 2 


$1.01% @1.18, No. 3 $1@1.10. 

RYE—Declined %c. Receipts, 27 cars; last 
week, 36; last year, 19. Good milling and 
shipping demand; offerings scant. Basis re- 
duced; No. 2 spot sold at September, against 
le over week ago. No. 1 closed ai 714%@ 
71%c; No. 2, 71%c; No. 3, 70% @70%c; No. 
4, 68% @70c. 

CORN—Steady to %c lower, Receipts, 359 
cars; last week, 241; last year, 721. ffer- 
ings moderate, and applied largely on pre- 
vious sales. Shipping and industrial demand 
good. Basis reduced; No. 2 yellow, 1%@1%c 
over September price; No. 2 white and mixed, 
%c over. No. 2 white closed at 63c; No. 2 
yellow, 63% @64c; No. 2 mixed, 63c. 

OATS—Advanced 4 @*%c. Receipts, 183 
cars; last week, 150; last year, 161. Excel- 
lent demand from cereal mills and shippers; 
offerings moderate. Basis steady and un- 
changed; No. 3 white spot quotable % @3c 
over December, according to weight. No. 3 
white closed at 36@38c., 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 129 
cars; last week, 127; last year, 125. All 
descriptions wanted by maltsters and ship- 





pers. Supply light. Choice to fancy, bright, 
47@49-ib test, quotable at 63@65c; fair to 
good, 44@46-lb test, 60@62c; light weight, 
40@43-lb test, 55@59c; feed, 53@56c. De- 
cember future, 56c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 89,500 67,150 21,870 30,450 
Wheat, bus 91,000 383,400 42,525 2 
Corn, bus.. 531,320 1,027,425 121,390 
Oats, bus.. 387,045 340,545 155,500 
Barley, bus 203,820 193,125 92,160 
Rye, bus... 36,790 26,410 34,730 
Feed, tons. 1,130 6,300 5,466 








ST. LOUIS, SEPT, 16 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
3 8. EPPPPPer errr eT rire $6.50@6.75 
I nn ccc cceseccccecosciases 6.00 @6.30 
Ek Ter errr Tere Tree 4.75 @5.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PE. ‘ceesiwecebaes diane aseaa’ 5.75 @6.20 
PE Sceckeegnthnteensaesse one 5.00@5.40 
oo Ter ee et ree 4.00@4.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
ED “Cs aus 00000 605008 005b400008 5.25@5.50 
EE. 6. 60:4 0.04 400.00460 20492060005 4.75 @5.00 
Pe WED: een ned asccnxeseinctauc 3.75 @4.00 
MILLFEED—Prices remained fairly sta- 





tionary this week, in spite of a dull market. 
Offerings decreased, but were sufficient to 
supply the limited demand. Business for this 
fall and winter looks promising. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$18@19; soft winter bran, $19@20; gray 
shorts, $25.50@26.50. 
WHEAT—Demand for soft 
fair, but offerings pretty well cleaned 
Scattered buying for outside mills 
limited local demand absorbed the bulk of 
the offerings. Little hard wheat offering. 
Shippers taking desirable blending descrip- 
tions and mixed wheats. No track offerings 
of dark wheat. Receipts, 396 cars, against 
350 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.13, 


winter only 
up. 


and a 


No. 3 red $1.06@1.11; No. 1 hard $1.05, No. 
2 hard $1.03@1.04. 
CORN—Better weather conditions; buying 


orders more liberal, more diversified, and an 





increased business reported. Receipts, 258 
cars, against 438. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 
61@62c; No. 3 corn, 61c; No. 2 yellow 63c, 
No. 3 yellow 62@63c, No. 4 yellow 61@62c; 
No. 1 white 62@63c, No. 2 white 62c. 
OATS—There was more evidence of in- 


creasing speculative inquiry for oats futures, 





with prices higher and firm. Receipts, 163 
cars, against 96. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 
40@41c; No. 2 oats, 40c; No. 3 oats, 38@39c; 
No, 4 oats, 37@38c. 
WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 79,360 154,290 122,450 202,280 
Wheat, bus.760,243 1,452,522 579,070 1,786,200 
Corn, bus...504,400 594,100 466,825 52,800 
Oats, bus...456,000 612,610 299,860 475,725 
Rye, bus.... 14,300 7,700 6,430 5,720 
Barley, bus. 9,600 22,400 ce mere 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 16 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
POE POCHME GOTIRM oon ccc cecccses $7.00 @7.30 
EE MII ws dua. & 006.6 '4'0-0'4:6 8S 0-0-0 6.75 @6.90 
WU OUD be 60.060 000s ess coeeees 5.50@5.70 
EE UN ob ee sec cecnerenzesses 3.00 @3.50 
i EE MOD «6.0: 6.0.0:0 0-65 00.6 00 4 4: 4.95@5.00 
Ey owe kha WW eee s.ue 4.50@4.75 
EE ORAS y od ble td W 0 -W0o6 84 ane 3.90@4.50 

Sacked 
(Ree ere ee eos » @21.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @22.50 
se CAS No 5G 4860000 6.0 -@25.50 
fee - @28.00 
eee Gs OE COM occectsecevece oes « @33.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ....... 1.90@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 29.50 @30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 28.50 @29.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 30.50@31.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... o eee» @34.25 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 41.50@42.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton....... 41.00@ 41.50 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... coos se 8.65 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@11.00 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ...........:; -@ 2.20 


WHEAT—There was a good demand for 
soft winter on track, and no offerings the 
past few days. Prices have been too low, 
but there is little doubt that a sharp ad- 
vance over previous figures could now be 
obtained. Prices bid at the close: No. 1 
red, $1.17; No. 2 red, $1.14; No. 3 red, $1.11, 
—on track, through billed. 

CORN—Slow trade early in the week, and 
a good demand later. Store corn is getting 
cleaned up, and feed millers were forced 
into the market, taking all the offerings at 
%c over the low point of the week. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, 73c; No. 3 yellow, 72c; No. 4 
yellow, 71c; No. 5 yellow, 70c; No. 6 yellow, 
68 %c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Steady all week until yesterday, 
when there was an advance of 1c and buyers 
took all the offerings of light weights, with 
heavy weights salable at %c premium. Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, 43%c; No. 3 white, 42c; 
No. 4 white, 40%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Spot very scarce, and good in- 
quiry. Sellers for shipment are asking above 
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Malting was quoted at 
on track, 
and feed 
c.i.f., 


maltsters’ views. 
65@68c, and feed at 61@64c, 
through billed. Malting 65 @68c, 
62@6ic, in store. Malting 62@67c, 
Buffalo. 

RYE—Good inquiry and no offerings. No. 
2 would sell at 81c on track, through billed. 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 16 


FLOUR—Fairly active, with fair demand 
for spring wheat flours of well-known and 
old-established brands, one or two-round lots 
of 10,000 bbis having been sold, with a fair 
quantity of scattering smal! lots. The situa- 
tion has been seriously affected, however, by 
some northwestern and southwestern millers 
maligning the quality of each other’s flour, 
forcing buyers to turn to Canadian flours at 
eonsiderably higher levels, of which about 
40,000 bbis have been purchased. Export 
business fair, but only on small lots. Quo- 
tations: spring first patent, $7.25@8; stand- 
ard patent, $6.25@6.75; first clears, $5.25@ 
6.25; soft winter straights, $4.85@5.25; hard 
winter straights, $5.60@6.25; first clears, 
$4.50@5.15; rye, $4.25@5,—all in jute. . Re- 
ceipts, 195,180 bbis. 

WHEAT—Though fairly firm during the 
early portion of the week, the indications of 
strike settlement caused some weakness, and 
with bearish pressure from abroad prices 
went to about the low level. Large purchases 
of Canadian wheat also had their effect on 
the American market. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.i1.f., $1.12; No. 1 northern, $1.20; No. 1 
hard winter, $1.14%; No. 1 northern Mani- 


toba, $1.09%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.03. 
Receipts, 937,600 bus. 
CORN—Market weak and lower. Pros- 


pects of large receipts causing fairly active 
selling, and demand light for both domestic 
and export. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 81%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 80%c; No. 2 white, 814%c. Re- 
ceipts, 387,600 bus, 

OATS—Fairly active, showing independent 
strength, with average higher price levels. 





Quotations: No. 2 white, 47c; No. 3 white, 
45%c; No. 4 white, 44c. Receipts, 534,000 
bus, 

PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 16 


FLOUR—Receipts, 10,577,924 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 200 sacks to Liverpool and 1,911 
to Danzig. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ..........-405- $6.50@6.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 5.85 @6.25 
Spring firat clear ......csccceeccs 5.00@5.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter straight .... 5.75 @6.00 
Soft winter straight ..........66. 4.65 @5.15 

RYE FLOUR—Dull. Quotations: $4.80@ 


5.15 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies very small, and 
market strong and higher. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 


BG DE. cece cicccecccwioess $25.00@ 26.00 
BOGE WIMtEP BFAM oc cccccccccvce 24.50@ 25.00 
Standard middlings ........... 25.00 @ 26.00 
Flour middlings ..........+e++. 29.00 @32.00 
TIO GED ccccvescccsecescvvcese 36.00 @37.00 

WHEAT—Market declined ic. Moderate 
export business only. Receipts, 623,573 bus; 
exports, 492,000; stock, 1,284,544. Quota- 


tions, car lots, in export elevator: 


Be BS POG WRG cc cccisccess $1.10 @1.13 
Tee, B POR WHO occ ccceccoce 1.07 @1.10 
No. 4 red Winter ...ccccsccces 1.03 @1.06 
No. 6 red winter ............ -99 @1.02 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.00% @1.03% 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... .95%@ .98% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... .92%@ .95% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... .88%@ .91% 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

CORN—Demand light and prices %c lower. 
Receipts, 114,472 bus; exports, 25,423; stock, 
75,087, Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 74@75c, No. 3 73@74c, No. 4 
72@73c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow 
80@80%ec, No. 3 yellow 78% @79c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and unchanged. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.85 
Yellow table meal, fancy 1.85 

OATS—Offerings light and prices advanced 


le with a fair demand. Receipts, 144,754 
bus; exports, 99,341; stock, 150,828. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white 46@46%c, No. 3 white 
44@44%c. 


OATMEAL—Little doing; market easy. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-Ib sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 16 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent, new .......... $6.50@6.75 
Spring standard patent, new...... 6.00 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.25@6.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 5.75 @6.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... 5.40@5.65 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 4.50@4.75 
kg. | eee ree ee 4.25@4.60 
yl UM, ee 3.50 @3.85 

City mits’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 6.60 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.30 

MILLFEED—Brans still firmer, with the 


whole list in better demand. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $23.50@ 
24; soft winter bran, $24@24.50; standard 
middlings, $24@24.50; flour middlings, $28 
@31; “e dog, $35@36; city mills’ middlings, 
$24@ 24.50, 

WHEAT—Unchanged to 1%c higher; de- 
mand and movement light. Receipts, 457,456 
bus; stock, 2,742,863. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.13%; spot No. 2 red 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


winter, garlicky, $1.07%; September, $1.07%; 
range of southern for week, 40c@$1.06%. 

CORN—Down %c; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 147,050 bus; exports, 85,714; 
stock, 281,136. Closing prices: domestic No. 
2 yellow or better, track, 80@8ic; contract, 
spot, 72%c; No. 2, spot, 73%c; range of 
southern for week, 70@77c. 

OATS—Advanced ic; demand and move- 
ment fair. Receipts, 234,686 bus; stock, 457,- 
774. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
46@46%c; No, 3 white, domestic, 45@45%c. 

RYE—Gained %c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 417,821 bus; exports, 297,594; 
stock, 250,808. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, 82%c. 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 16 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $5.15; spring, $6.15; Kansas, 
$5.85. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $21.60 @23.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..,... 23.10 @24.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 24.560@ 25.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 95 cars, 47 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 61 cars, 20 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 28 cars, 23 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 240,000 287,000 52,000 17,000 
Corn, bus.... 76,000 99,000 19,000 8,000 
Oats, bus.... 57,000 98,000 12,500 22,000 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 19 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Sept.19 Yearago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
GONGER cveccvcevces $6.35@7.30 $8.35 @9.20 
Standard patent ...... 6.20@6.75 8.15@8.70 
Second patent ........ 6.00@6.30 7.85@8.20 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.00 5.50@5.60 


*Second clear, jute.... 2.75@3.50 3.90@4.20 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Sept. 19), in 
jute, were: 


Sept. 19 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.40@5.60 $6.75 @6.90 
Durum flour .......... 4.70@5.00 5.30@5.70 
GOOF cc vcitecéioececces -@3.50 4.40@4.65 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 

Bowe. B6.00 waders 426,615 310,695 471,030 
Sept. 16... 409,635 439,435 219,965 449,065 
Sept. 9... 339,270 334,160 237,700 457,835 
Sept. 2... 361,665 411,885 257,955 324,515 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
eee * ae 2,100 
Sept. 16. 1,071 4,385 1,570 16,030 
Sept. 9... 4,500 8,795 6,695 10,130 
Sept. 2... CE lceeces 1,300 8 .coee e 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing -mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 eee 
July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155 eve eee 
July 15. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 ese oes 
July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 eee 

July 29. 61 65,790 212,935 174,040 eee ase 
Aug. 5. 60 68,490 195,410187,310 355 520 
Aug. 12. 60 68,990 196,411 210,642 TT eee 
Aug. 19. 60 69,140 198,001 219,913 357 

Aug. 26. 61 69,490 177,633 213,412 eee 

Sept. 2. 59 67,690 185,121 203,654 

Sept. 9. 58 62,290 198,596 200,423 #08 a 
Sept, 16 45 53,665 173,116 160,292 357 357 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 19), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Sept. 19 Year ago 
DE it hthwee ete se 17.50@18.50 $12.50@13.00 
Stand. middlings.. 18.50@19.00 .....@14.00 
Flour middlings... 23.50@24.00 19.50@23.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@29.00 30.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $25.50 @ 26.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.25@25.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.00@25.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.75 @25.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. - @16.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, yellowft ............ 1.75@ 1.80 
eer 4.60@ 4.75 
Rye flour, pure dark*® ......... 3.20@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.25@ 6.30 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 6.10@ 6.15 
Ge sew ctdeesbiveseds «e++@ 2.50 
Linseed Of] meal® ....ciccccvcce 39.50 @ 40.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Re ee $1.07% @1.13% $1.03% @1.11% 
RR ee 1.06% @1.12% 1.02% @1.10% 
Sept. 15 ...... 1.08% @1.14% 1.04% @1.12% 
eS eee 1.08% @1.15% 1.04% @1.13% 
a, SS 1.11% @1.18% 1.07%@1.16% 
Sept. 19 ...... 1.09% @1.16% 1.05% @1.14% 


No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 

Sept. 13 ...... $1.01% @1.09% $ .99% @1.07% 
a 1.00% @1.08% 98% @1.06% 
SS pe 2% @1.10% 00% @1.08% 
ee, BO vies onc 1.02% @1.11% 1.00% @1.08% 
Gat. 28 264... 1.05% @1.14% 1.03%@1.11% 
Geet. 19 .ccces 1.03% @1.12% 1.01% @1.09% 
Sept. pt Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 

| ar $1.01% $1.01% 16..... 1.03% $1.03% 
SGe vee 1.01% 1.00% 18..... 1.06% 1.06% 
WB. ccece 1.03% 1.02% 19..... 1.04% 1.04% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. lamber No. 1 durum 
St Se 88% @ 93% -@. 
| Pee eee 88% @ 93% 80% @87% 
Ss DP a caccoeds 89% @ 94% 815% @88 %& 
es BO éccccceve 95% @ 99% 89% @94% 
Ss ED osscccses 99% @103% 85% @92% 
Gee BOP scvevcees 92 @ 97 84 @91 

No. 2amber No. 2 durum 
aaa 85% @91% 17% @84% 
NS | eee 85% @91% 17% @84% 
MS OY ee 86% @92% 785% @85% 
Ee rer 86% @92% 78% @85% 
Ee 90% @96% 82% @90% 
Sa. OP esvepenes @9 81 @88 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per a 


i? Corn Oats 

- 57% @58 314% @32% 
- 57% @58 380% @32% 
- 56% @57% 30% @32% 
- 57% @58% 32 @33% 
- 57% @58% 32 @33% 66% @67 42@54 
- 58% @58% 32% @34 68% @69% 44@56 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Barley 
44@54 
44@54 
44@54 
42@54 


65 rian 
65% @65% 
65% @66 

66% @67% 


Saturday were: Sept. 17 

Sept.16 Sept. 9 1921 
Wheat, bus «++ 4,565,790 3,640,650 4,497,230 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,951 16,070 27,723 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,342 1,493 2,144 
Corn, bus ....... 108,320 106,500 172,900 
Oats, bus ...... + 968,520 722,850 838,480 
Barley, bus ..... 351,390 297,040 318,610 
MO, DED ccccccce 317,460 222,780 124,460 
Flaxseed, bus .. 214,400 162,440 141,120 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 17 

Sept.16 Sept. 9 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,626,760 1,541,760 1,281,800 
Peer, BOW socio 440,561 386,924 469,266 
Millstuff, tons 14,486 11,846 17,838 
Cores WEB ccccece 57,340 79,300 125,760 
Oats, DEP .ccccce 1,112,520 661,440 465,630 
Barley, bus ..... 303,690 173,310 257,300 
oo. Pere 96,200 128,480 48,320 
Flaxseed, bus 43,180 27,000 54,600 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 17 Sept. 18 











Sept. 16 ~—- 9 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 231 179 369 311 
No. 1 northern. 39 34 14 9 
No. 2 northern.. - 20 22 4 7 
EOD «ccuccene 772 625 1,755 1,076 
eee 1,062 860 2,142 1,403 
| err 4,001 3,198 ees 
BM TPES ccccccss 5,978 3,531 
2 ae 154 81 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sep. 17 Sep. 18 Sep. 20 


Sept. 16 Sept.9 1921 1920 1919 
Corn 39 53 20 8 
Oats - 16,212 1,602 16,795 1,808 4,147 
Barley .. 375 337 1,115 618 1,031 
Rye..... 181 11 182 91 5,823 
Flaxseed. 16 62 979 126 24 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls— ——Duluth——__, 


Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 12...$2.19% 2.17% 2.24 2.23 2.20% 
Sept. 13... 2.20 2.18 2.24% 2.23% 2.19 
Sept. 14... 2.23% 2.21% 2.27 2.26 2.21 
Sept. 15... 2.29 2.26% 2.33% 2.33 ° 2.25 
Sept. 16... 2.31% 2.39 2.82% 2.32% 2.28 
Sept. 18... 2.35 2.33 2.34% 2.385 2.31 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, ——In store—, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis. 214 141 145 16 979 126 
Duluth..... 117. 1384 «©6123 «©6114 1,104 891 
Totals.... 331 275 268 1380 2,083 1,017 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Sept. 
16, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1 





922 1921 1922 1921 

Minneapolis 505 319 97 147 
Duluth ........ 172 251 76 81 
Totals ...... 677 570 173 228 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c7—Mplis—, --Duluth—-, Winnipeg 


1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Sept. 13... 383 514 915 1,036 1,086 1,101 
Sept. 14... 505 508 555 463 1,391 1,381 
Sept. 15... 616 449 393 484 1,037 1,125 
Sept. 16... 558 500 352 353 1,538 1,147 
Sept. 18... 807 954 433 340 1,210 1,341 
Sept. 19... 411 432 377 350 1,867 1,068 
Totals ..3,280 3,357 3,025 3,026 8,121 7,163 


September 20, 1922 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Sept. 19, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





a F rom ——., 
Phila-} 
~ New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen - 28-30 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Belfast ...... BOD (caus. BOO 2... 
Bremen ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bristol ...... BE.CO .cce secs 18.00 
Cardif? ...... 15.00 ae ee 
TRORHOR cccces 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger - 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
ere 18.00 .... 18.00 
PN onseeve BOLOD cose BE.08 .... 
Dundee ...... 17-30 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Stockholm 25.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 
Gothenburg... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malimé ....... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BEOBVUO ceccces 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles 0 £2 eee 
Helsingfors 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 .... .... 35.00 
CE saeceeege 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
EGE occseses 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry.. 15.00 .... 15.00 .... 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle De wage Veoks 00. 
Rotterdam ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Gibraltar Mr ased Ghee 400. 
Southampton. 20.00 
eee 25.00 
i, ere 25-30 
eee 30.00 





Ports, 


Jamp. 
ton 
Roads 
32.00 
16.00 
16.00 


15.00 


FY ) 0 0 
15.00 


15.00 
20.00 
20.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


16. 00 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks « 
in store at above points for week 





Sept. 15, 

Elevator— Wheat 
Consolidated 489 
ae 465 
Grain Growers 619 
Fort William 239 
Th So Bh cecctsnes 722 
North Western .. 259 
Port Arthur ..... 353 
Can, Gov’t ...... 358 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 655 
Private elevators. 2,235 

eee eee 6,732 
WORF OOS cccccces 6,022 
DEE. sccWeees 6,516 
Lake shipments... 4,961 
Rail shipments... 208 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oats Bar! 





50 2 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITT 





Wheat— Bus Oats— 
mG. 3 Bare 52... 39 No. 1C. W... 
No. 1 northern..2,211 No. 2 C. W... 
No, 2 northern.. 659 No. 3 C. W... 
No. 3 northern... 301 Ex. 1 feed 
Ds ME arsdane ts « ee eee 
eee | ee 
as ee 73 Special bin 
4, WER, -—. San 
er 216 Private ..... 
\ eRe 3 
Special bin ..... 161 Total 
EMOTE ccccscces 796 
PUIVORD 6 scccevs 2,235 

SOOKE ccccvens 6,935 





grain 
nding 


y Flax 





1D) 
Bus 


United States Visible Grain Supp! 


Visible supply of grain in the United 





States 


Briy 


30 
199 
1,893 
3,208 


on Sept. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Ry 
Baltimore ..2,395 295 526 220 
Boston ..... or see 473 1 
Buffalo ..... 1,843 1,951 3,275 1,211 
Chicago 2,347 2,056 9,557 187 
Afloat as 596 ese .: 
a ME 26 31 91 260 
St. Joseph .. 791 122 86 ' 
eo: ee 5,771 299 737 «2,121 
Galveston ...2,515 ees oa 7 
Indianapolis. 468 106 241 37 
Kan. City...3,288 1,343 861 96 
Milwaukee... 101 521@ 425 24 
Sioux City... 89 211 241 1 
Minneapolis 1,062 39 16,212 13 
N. Orleans... .3,483 484 52 3 
Newp. News. . ma 4 
New York...1, 284 205 1,595 288 
Omaha ..... 1,335 618 1,963 ) 
i eee 90 213 642 
Philadelphia 1,045 35 159 12: 
St. Louis... .1,460 278 90 y 
Toledo ..... 78 60 341 7 
Canals ...... 405 45 Kee 16 
EGNOS cccess 1,097 1,552 391 16 
Totals ...31,679 10,115 37,962 4,97 
Last year ..46,149 12,248 64,410 4,86) 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases: 
000; barley, 
000; rye, 91,000. 


207,000. 


Wheat, 513,000 bus; corn 
Decreases: 


Oa 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week end 


2,392,- 
171,- 


| Sept. 


16, as reported by the Bureau of Markets 


exclusive of flour, and including onl) 
inspected out under American gra‘'es, 


bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat 
Atlantic -1,007 
GE cccasces 935 
POGEEG. .ssce 1,121 

Totals ....3,063 


Prev. week. .2,488 
Totals, July 1- 
Sept. 16..47,276 1 


Corn 
358 
196 


554 
450 


3,132 


Oats uae y 
893 


i 
89378 
1,097 812 


6,423 7,385 


wheat 


in 


Rs 
,313 


a 
1,313 
735 


8,275 


a es 
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Buyers in the Pacific Northwest, with 
a few notable exceptions in the bakery 
trade, are carrying light stocks of flour, 
and show no disposition to contract 
ahead. 








from California, from which 


Aside 
state there has been a fair demand, there 
is no improvement in business with other 
states, and trade continues light with the 
Central West and quite negligible with 
the Southeast. 

The north Pacific Coast mills are do- 
ing a very extensive business in flour 
with the Orient; that is, in filling orders 


previously taken. New business booked 
this month is small. August flour ship- 
ments were large, but will be greatly ex- 
ceeded for September and October ship- 


ment, particularly for Shanghai and 
Dairen. 

The whirligig of changing conditions 
caused by an abundance or shortage of 
wheat supplies has brought about a re- 


markable development in the Orient. 
During the World War, and for a time 


thereafter, the Shanghai mills were heavy 
exporters of flour to the United King- 
dom. Now these same mills are large im- 
porters of American flour. 


In spite of. about a normal Chinese 
wheat crop, few of the mills of Shanghai 
and of the Yangtze valley, with capaci- 


ties of about 40,000 bbls a day, are able 
to operate, as the Chinese wheat grower 
refuses to sell, believing that the rice 


crop is short and that wheat prices will 
advance. With an immense milling in- 
vestment, the Shanghai miller, fearing to 
lose his established brand trade, has 
placed orders with Pacific Coast mills 
for round lots of soft wheat straights to 
be packed under Shanghai mill brands, 
—~ of these orders aggregating 100,000 
DIS 


Whether or not it is sound business for 
American mills to accept business from 
foreizn mill competitors for flour to be 
distributed under foreign brands in a 
market where the American mills have, 


for years, sold flour under their own 
brands is questioned by some Pacific 
millers, who have refused such business, 
but the fact remains that it has been 
done on an extensive scale. 


The oriental demand for. cut-off 
(clears) has been active. Owing to this 
demand, some of the mills have modified 
their milling methods and are making a 
very short patent in order to increase the 
volume of cut-off, 

Seatt!~ representatives of large steam- 
ship companies which operate throughout 
the world state that Argentine mills are 
now underbidding Pacific millers in the 
Orient. 

A fair business has been done recently 
with the Central American countries, but 


compar: tively little with South America. 
Bolivia, however, has recently taken 
some fuir-sized lots, showing more inter- 


- than at any time since before the 
se Mills with Bolivian connections 
ook for an increasing trade with that 


country, 
Inquiry from the United Kingdom is 


light, and only a very limited business 
ry ape put through since the beginning 
h t le crop year, as the British markets 
lave heen several shillings out of line 
with Pacifie flour. 

Quotations continue to show a wide 
— Prevailing prices, basis 98-Ib cot- 
Dak carloads, Pacific seaboard, are: 
@6 ss ‘. 57.10@7.95 bbl; Montana, $6.50 


Washington, made from Montana 
— Dakota and Pacific hard wheats 
new crop), $6.25@6.75. Washington 


family patent, basis 49’s, $6.60@6.70; 
Washington bakers patent, basis 98's, 
$6.40@6.50. 

The millfeed market has been de- 
pressed by liberal offerings of Montana 
feeds, at $4@5 ton below local millfeeds. 
As a result, Washington mill-run is $2 
lower for the week and is now quoted 
to jobbers at $24 ton, in straight cars, 
against $21@21.50 quoted for Montana 
mixed feed. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 34,128 65 
Last week .......- 52,800 33,775 64 
BOOP GOO nccsececs 52,800 26,899 61 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,796 36 
Three years ago.... 52,800 44,391 77 
Four years ago..... 46,800 13,133 28 
Five years ago..... 40,800 13,296 46 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,00 31 82 

Last week ........ 57,000 23,876 42 

Veer G80 wcccceses 57,000 48,235 85 

Two years ago..... 57,000 2,681 5 

Three years ago.... 57,000 37,463 65 

Four years ago..... 57,000 26,558 46 

Five years ago..... 57,000 2,840 5 
NOTES 


The Kittatas (Wash.) Feed Mills, Inc., 
has filed a petition for dissolution. 

Field work for winter wheat seeding is 
being delayed, as the soil is too dry in 
many sections for plowing. 

The Neil Bros. Grain Co., of Spokane, 
with branches at Seattle and Portland, 
has made an assignment to C. W. Hud- 
son. 

The plant of the Central Point (Ore- 
gon) Mills has been sold to the Josephine 
County Flour Mill, of Grants Pass, Ore- 
gon. 

The bakery plant of the Occident 
Bread Co., of Seattle, has suffered a 
fire loss of about $2,800, covered by in- 
surance. 

The Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., of 
Seattle and Portland, has established a 
branch at Lewiston, Idaho, with J. L. 
Rogers in charge. 

The Munson Steamship Co., of New 
York, has announced that it will enter 
the intercoastal trade via the Panama 
Canal, beginning with the sailing of the 
7,000-ton Munaires on Oct. 7, from New 
York, to be followed by the Mundelta, 
Munrio and Munindies. 

Flour shipments by water from Seattle 
and Tacoma the first half of September 
were: to Shanghai, 51,250 bbls; Hong- 
kong, 9,000; Japan, 500; Honolulu, 1,855; 
United Kingdom, 6,430; Sweden, 110; 
Bolivia, 1,550; Nicaragua, 742; Ecuador, 
650; Peru, 515; San Francisco, 8,150; 
San Pedro, 3,192; San Diego, 1,175. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Sept. 16.—A 
fairly active demand for flour prevails. 
Among some of the large bakers a dis- 
position has been evidenced during the 
past week to contract for future re- 
quirements, indicating increased confi- 
dence in present wheat prices. There 
still exists, however, particularly among 
the jobbing trade, a feeling that pre-war 
prices may be expected. With, however, 
a week or two of steady wheat prices 
it is felt that considerable contractin 
would be done. Business with the smal 
lot buyers continues quite active and 
generally satisfactory. 

The further decline in wheat prices on 
Sept. 14 resulted in somewhat lower 
flour quotations from mills, as follows: 
Dakota standard, $7.25@7.85 bbl; Da- 


kota clear, $6.75; Montana standard, 
$6.75@7.10; Montana clear, $6; Dakota 
and Montana fancy patent, 35c over 
standard patent; Kansas fancy patent 
(old crop), $7.20; Kansas’ standard, 
$6.50@7,—basis cotton 98's, delivered, 
San Francisco. Owing to the firmness 
in the north coast wheat market, prices 
for soft wheat flour have not been 
changed, mills asking $6.50@6.75 for 
straight grade and $5.25@5.50 for blue- 
stem cut-off, delivered, San Francisco. 

Further weakness is evidenced in the 
millfeed market, with eastern red bran 
and mill-run offered freely at $25 and 
$26, respectively, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. Local and north coast feeds 
are holding very steady for shipment at 
around $30 for bran and mill-run. Offer- 
ings are quite plentiful, and it is quite 
likely that some mills will shave prices 
$2@3 for October shipmént. Low grade 
flour, $38.50@39 per ton. 


NOTES 


A new record for wheat yield per acre 
in California is claimed for the D. W. 
Lewis land on the Tulare Lake bottom, 
from which this season an average of 
31.23 sacks per acre was harvested. 

The marine exchange reports the fol- 
lowing exports of flour from San Fran- 
cisco during August: to China, 28,250 
bbls; Japan, 2,115; Pacific Islands, 1,998; 
Mexico, 4,279; Central America and Pan- 
ama, 15,203; South America, 1,919; Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 361; total, 54,125. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 16.—The 
flour market held steady this week, with 
a moderate local movement. Family pat- 
ents are listed at $6.95, bakers hard 
wheat at $7.15 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $6.95. The export trade is dull, 
and prospects poor. According to cables 
from Japan, the slackness there is due 
chiefly to financial troubles, also to the 
large native oriental wheat crop and the 
slump in rice prices. Japan bought rath- 
er heavily early in the season, and these 
shipments are now going forward. As 
for wheat, the Japanese are more dis- 
posed to cancel previous purchases than 
to buy more. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week «.cccccse 57,000 75 6 
Last week ........ 57,000 28,140 49 
WOOF OHO ccocccece 48,000 25,290 52 
Two years ago..... 48,000 15,715 32 
Three years ago.... 42,600 8,549 20 
Four years ago..... 40,500 24,062 59 
Five years ago..... 33,000 15,257 46 


The car shortage is seriously troubling 
wheat exporters. There are several ships 
in the harbor awaiting cargo, and some 
of them are on demurrage. In order to 
get quick delivery, premiums up to 71,c 
are being paid for export wheat. There 
is little interest in deferred deliveries. 

Closing bids on September wheat at 
the Merchants’ Exchange today: blue- 
stem and baart, $1.18; soft white, $1.08; 
western white, $1.10; hard winter, $1.05; 
northern spring, $1.05; western red, $1. 

The coarse grain market was quiet and 
steady at $29.50@31 ton for eastern oats 
and $29 for eastern yellow corn. 

Millfeed prices are weak and lower, 
with larger stocks. Mill-run is listed at 
$27, and middlings at $39. 

* + 

The Norwegian steamer Torrey sailed 
for the Orient today with 45,816 bbls 
flour for Shanghai and 5,000 for Hong- 
kong. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Fats, Mont., Sept. 16.—Ten- 
dency toward softening of prices in the 
feed market has been the only change 
from a week ago in the milling situation 
in Montana. Indications are that there 
will be a further drop in quotations of 
millfeeds very soon. Flour remains as 
for the last two weeks, with only normal 
demand for output, but with inquiries 
that suggest better conditions in an early 
future. Millers point out that it is never 
expected that falling prices will make 
for business, and that they do not look 
for active conditions until prices have 
stabilized, following the completion of 
harvest. Current quotations: patent 
flour $6.75 bbl, and first clear $5.50, in 
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98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots; bran $21 ton, and standard mid- 
dlings $23, same terms. 


FARMERS HOLDING WHEAT 

A survey made by the state depart- 
ment of agriculture shows that the farm- 
ers are holding their wheat on storage 
tickets more generally than ever before 
in this state, their motive being a desire 
to receive better prices, which they be- 
lieve will come in a few weeks. The de- 
partment says that this has resulted in a 
congestion of elevator capacity that can- 
not readily be relieved. Railroads ap- 
pear to be handling traffic promptly from 
all sections of the state, and elevators 
are getting service as needed, so that as 
soon as actual sales of wheat start there 
will be a heavy movement to the general 
markets. Under the Montana law, farm- 
ers may demand wheat storage or wheat 
of an equal quality for actual delivery 
within a relatively short period. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Sept. 16.—Wheat prices 
showed slight fluctuation this week, gen- 
erally holding to the same figures as a 
week ago. There was a noticeable in- 
crease in receipts of new wheat, bet- 
tered conditions on the railroads being 
reported. More wheat cars were avail- 
able for shipments, and were utilized at 
practically all elevators in Utah and 
southern Idaho. Flour mills of Ogden 
and Salt Lake, as well as most country 
mills, have been able to resume complete 
capacity operations. 

Wheat prices today, values including 
freight paid to Ogden: Utah winter 
wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 80@90c bu; 
Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft 62@72c, 
No. 1 hard 58@78c; Idaho winter wheat, 
No. 1 dark hard 80@95c, No. 1 hard 
winter 75@85c; Idaho hard spring wheat, 
No. 1 dark northern, 80@95c; Idaho 
white wheat, No. 2 soft 65@85c, No. 2 
hard 80@90c; Idaho white feed oats, 38- 
lb, bulk, $1.68@1.73 per 100 lbs; eastern 
corn, No. 2 yellow $1.36@1.38, No. 2 
mixed $1.34@1.36. 

Improved demand for flour, particu- 
larly soft wheat patents and self-rising 
flour for the southeastern trade, was re- 
ported by Ogden mills. 


INSPECT NEW GLOBE PLANT 


Eighty business and professional men 
of Ogden, including members of the 
Progressive Club, were guests of E. R. 
Alton, manager of the Globe mills, Tues- 
day, when they made a complete inspec- 
tion trip through the mills, elevator, feed 
mills, warehouses and stock yards in 
Ogden. The flour mill had been in opera- 
tion for slightly more than a week when 
the visit was made. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat., Sept. 16.—There 
was a reduction of 20c bbl in family 
flour on Sept. 8. 

According to a recent report from the 
Chamber of Commerce, conditions in 
southern California in agriculture, trade 
and industry are as favorable as usual, 
and give no promise of receding from 
their present position. The only threat- 
ening feature of the situation is the rail 
strike, which has interfered with the 
movement of the crops and which has 
caused considerable loss. Considering 
production prospects alone, however, ag- 
ricultural conditions are excellent. 


NOTES 


It has been reported that the total 
wheat yield of Mexico this season will 
be in excess of 10,000,000 bus, which is 
about double that of last year. 

The board of harbor commissioners is 
distributing a booklet of interest to 
shipping men, entitled “Los Angeles, the 
This 
publication gives interesting and valu- 
able facts regarding this harbor. 


D. W. Herlihy, 56 years old, president 
of the Model Grocery Co., Pasadena, 
died on Sept. 13, following a short ill- 
ness. Besides his. widow Mr. Herlihy 
leaves a son, Harold, treasurer of the 
company his father headed. Mr. Her- 
lihy was one of the best known men in 
the grocery trade in this section, where 
he conducted a large wholesale and re- 
tail business. 
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WINNIPEG AVERAGE PRICES 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


years for 15 crop years, in 


March 
109 


cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. 
BOOT cvecccces 1030S lll 102 
BOO cocccecece 100 98 102 
Ere 98 97 98 
IS 102 96 92 
BURR os orceses 100 100 98 
Diakescosets 95 90 83 
is veFeeeeas 86 80 83 
DERiwerccvene 112 112 119 
ce 94 97 103 
Dies cevoeees 169 174 195 
| Sree 224 221 221 
Pre 224 224 224 
OO! Pee 230 46230 @6=6.230 
BOBO ccccceces 273 «6232 «=. 205 
BOBR ce cavcseces 148 115 111 
Average for 

months...... 144 138 138 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 
103 «6108 = 8=6106 
99 99 106 
99 103 102 
90 94 91 
94 95 97 
80 82 84 
83 85 89 
119 136 153 
110 122 122 
175 179 170 
221 221 221 
224 224 224 
230 280 280 
193 194 188 
113 114 134 
136 142 144 





April May 
106 112 
120 124 
102 95 

91 95 
103 104 

90 93 

90 94 
156 159 
115 117 
230 270 
221 221 
224 224 
280 301 
176 186 
143 144 
150 156 


Average 
of 
June July Aug. years 
104 105 108 106 
130 130 111 111 
93 111 108 101 
97 96 99 94 
107 107 106 100 
97 97 94 89 
92 92 109 89 
133 134 113 133 
111 118 149 114 
246 236 239 207 
221 221 221 221 
224 229 oes 224 
315 315 305 273 
189 183 180 199 
133 136 118 129 
153 154 147 


United States—Government Estimates of Wheat Condition 


Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- 
culture, together with the final yield per acre; 
c——_———————- Winter wheat 





Dec. 1 
previous 
year Apr.1 Mayl 
Year— p.c. p.c. p.c. 
76.0 78.4 83.5 
88.5 91.8 88.0 
85.2 75.6 79.1 
98.6 99.8 100.5 
79.3 78.6 86.4 
85.7 63.4 73.2 
87.7 78.3 82.4 
88.3 88.8 92.9 
97.2 95.6 95.9 
93.2 91.6 91.9 
86.6 80.6 79.7 
82.5 83.3 86.1 
95.8 80.8 82.1 
85.3 82.2 83.5 
91.1 91.3 89.0 
94.1 89.9 82.9 
94.1 89.1 90.9 
82.9 91.6 92.5 
86.6 76.5 76.5 
99.7 97.3 92.6 
86.7 78.7 76.4 
97.1 91.7 94.1 
97.1 82.1 88.9 
92.6 77.9 76.2 
esse 86.7 86.5 
1897...... 99.5 81.4 80.2 
1896...... 81.4 77.1 82.7 
1896...... 89.0 81.4 82.9 
1804... 00:0 91.5 86.7 81.4 
1893...... 87.4 77.4 75.4 
1892...... 85.3 81.2 84.0 
BEGA sc vcce 98.4 96.9 97.9 
1890...... 95.3 81.0 80.0 


When 
har- 
vested 

p.c. 
77.0 
77.2 
79.7 
84.0 
79.5 
75.9 
75.7 


c————Spring wheat——_—_,, 
When Yield 


Yield 

per 

acre Junel July 
bus p.c. p.c. 
14.2 90.7 83.7 
13.7 93.4 80.8 
15.3 89.1 88.0 
15.1 91.2 80.9 
15.2 95.2 86.1 
15.2 91.6 83.6 
13.8 88.2 89.0 
16.2 94.9 93.3 
19.0 95.5 92.1 
16.5 93.5 73.8 
16.1 95.8 89.3 
14.8 94.6 73.8 
15.9 92.8 61.6 
15.8 95.2 92.7 
14.4 95.0 89.4 
14.6 88.7 87.2 
16.7 93.4 91.4 
14.3 93.7 91.0 
12.4 93.4 93.7 
12.3 95.9 82.5 
14.4 95.4 92.4 
15.2 92.0 95.6 
13.3 87.3 55.2 
11. 91.4 91.7 
14.9 100.9 95.0 
14.1 89.6 91,2 
11.8 99.9 93.3 
11.6 97.8 102.2 
14.0 88.0 68.4 
12.0 86.4 74.1 
13.7 92.3 90.9 
14.7 92.6 94.1 
10.9 91.3 94.4 





World’s Wheat and Flour Trade 


United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the imports and exports of wheat, 
including wheat flour, for the five-year average of the calendar years 1909-13 and for 1918, 
1919 and 1920, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Principal export- 








ing countries— imports 
Argentina ...cccccccces 3 
MUBCIRR cccrcccccccce 7 
British India ......... 541 
Bulgaria 39 
CAMBER ccrccccccccvsce 426 
CREO secs. 170 
Roumania 178 
EL 6:6-6o.6-6.66:6.9.64.009:2 5,924 
United States ........ 1,537 

Principal importing 

countries— 
pn PP 73,967 
) | PP PerreTerrrien 20,49 
British South Africa... 6,397 
DE necccctcenses 6,711 
WUMIORG 2. cvccccccesecs 4,912 
DE 86.p6526.0000008% 38,698 
Germany ....+.-+e.eees 89,755 
GPOCCE .ccccccees 7,034 
BORE ccccccccoce 52,866 
WOE cnc ensevccesecse 3,495 
Netherlands .......... 76,653 
PortugQ@l oecseseccecser 3,228 
BPOIN cccccsccsessceves 4,471 
Bweden ...cccccccssece 7,140 
Switzerland ........... 18,885 
United Kingdom ...... 219,156 
Other countries ....... 57,834 


95,243 


100,310 


22,694 
258 
523 

1,529 
21,149 
2 
3,273 
26 

54,394 

216 
65 
20 

109 


4,514 
20,784 


3 
302 
333 
110 


17,788 


18,499 
1,824 
353 

45 
72,627 


78,671 
2,874 
2,245 
6,939 
2,402 
7,406 

175,460 

17,479 


19,029 
66,760 
24,144 
93,247 

4,370 


208,857 


‘V1 
13 
"870 
"$23 
2,869 
21 


"982 
46 
“481 
17,108 





World’s Barley Trade 


har- per 

1 Aug.1 vested acre 
p.c. p.c. bus 
80.4 80.1 14.8 
66.6 62.5 10.5 
73.4 64.1 10.5 
53.9 48.5 8.2 
79.6 79.8 16.2 
68.7 71.2 12.6 
63.4 48.6 8.8 
93.4 94.6 16.8 
75.5 68.0 11.8 
74.1 75.3 13.0 
90.4 90.8 17.2 
59.8 56.7 9.4 
61.0 63.1 11.0 
91.6 88.6 15.8 
80.7 77.6 13.2 
79.4 77.1 13.2 
86.9 83.4 13.7 
89.2 87.3 14.7 
87.5 66.2 12.8 
77.1 78.1 14.0 
89.7 87.2 14.7 
80.3 78.4 14.7 
56.4 56.1 10.6 
83.6 77.2 13.3 
96.5 91.7 16.0 
86.7 80.8 12.5 
78.9 73.8 13.5 
95.9 94.9 18.0 
67.1 69.9 11.5 
67.0 68.9 10.2 
87.3 81.2 12.7 
95.5 97.2 16.7 
83.2 79.7 11.4 


imports exports 


4 137,356 

4 106,247 
7,730 2,524 
Horse 17 
114 113,586 
8,614 ae 
7,986 267,111 
12,323 847 
22,404 ea 
2,137 162 
893 509 
86,630 1,232 
95,503 “913 
11,543 2 
18,129 264 
3,208 7 
13,426 1,000 
4,073 58 
13,148 211 
178,54 Seah 
27,268 31,329 


c~Av'ge 1909-13—, ———_1918———_,. -—_1919-—_, -——_1920 
exports imports exports 


imports exports 


152 
226 


39,452 


33,868 


79,875 
20,194 
18,699 
12,241 
210,901 
44,141 


5,756 
668 
144,345 
“105 
307,623 
331 


. “7-2 
107 


1,172 
910 
1,579 
1,095 
“721 
“972 
4,094 


United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the imports and exports of barley, 
including malt, for the three-year average of the calendar years 1911-13 and for 1918, 1919 
and 1920, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Principal exporting Average, 1911-13 — 1918—-—, , 1919———~,_ — 1920—— 

countries— Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 

BIRGER. ove ccsccvveress 298 4,720 1 . 32 15,696 4,065 1,715 

APBOMUIMA occcccrccces 1,310 917 885 218 1,123 1,871 sees eece 

Austria-Hungary ...... 839 18,271 oe% nhs er $563 647 eae 

British India ......... cone 17,129 14,848 598 ous 261 

RNG Se wececercece 26 1,700 cae cane ete iae% ane saan 

COMBED wvccscccccvccee 166 6,670 8 4,556 75 13,172 204 9,954 

CURD ~ cc vecacscccccesss 155 631 eens 1,450 ene 20% oeee eoce 

GROMER ccc ccccsccesees 61 660 23 97 42 684 eves 

Roumania 109 16,692 aoe owe 20 eo 19,253 

Russia ........-. 974 168,461 va48's ee ee. oss 

United States 66% 8,400 19,620 46,745 21,718 

Principal importing 

countries— 

3,853 cease +s 2,581 320 2,527 139 

eeee 309 1 622 ose 775 eese 

2 34 20 73 87 346 3 

ence 273 Serio 443 exee eeee eeee 

3,561 12 437 2,699 177 48 891 

38 1 eves 107 eee 710 seas 

639 11,022 96 15,247 354 3,362 4,240 

1 61 eee ade oege 71 awe 

1,226 coos o06 Te lem tea 4,904 57 

y 81 27 7,604 80 1,306 112 1,608 23 

Netherlands ........... 41,184 29,611 136 ee 7,125 44 3,072 1,219 

MOPWOY sc cccvccvcvces 4,333 wees 557 os 782 owe 1,221 sete 

Switzerland ........... 4,440 1 616 2 1,370 oneg 1,386 1 

United Kingdom ...... 51,727 932 11,725 65 38,824 154 29,799 325 

Other countries ....... 1,604 15,500 859 3,421 1,529 8,754 1,064 3,875 
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CONCERNING PROTEIN AND GLUTEN 





Discussion of the Significance and Value of Tests Applied to Samples of 
Wheat or Flour, with Definitions and Descriptions 


By CuHar.es H. Briaccs 
of The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


The question that is perhaps most fre- 
quently asked of the Howard Laboratory 
is, “Which is better, the gluten test or 
the protein test?” It is unfortunate that 
neither of these tests, applied to samples 
of wheat or flour, gives all the informa- 
tion that could be desired by the grain 
merchant, the miller or the baker. Even 
the combination of both tests leaves some- 
thing to be desired, without taking into 
account the time required for making 
them. The discussion which follows aims 
to remove the difficulties in understand- 
ing the various terms used and to make 
clear this apparently rather complicated 
subject. It is our aim also to give some 
help in interpreting the results of tests 
which have been made. With all this in 
view, it will first be necessary to give 
some fundamental definitions and de- 
scriptions. 

Proteins are materials which contain 
the element nitrogen. In their properties 
they resemble white of egg, the curd or 
casein (cottage cheese) portion of milk, 
and the lean portion of meat. There are 
at least four proteins present in wheat 
flour, of which the two principal ones are 
gliadin and glutenin, which together make 
up the pure or true gluten. As was 
rather fully brought out in an article by 
the present writer, entitled “The Con- 
stituents of Wheat,” published in The 
Northwestern Miller of Oct. 7, 1914, 
gliadin dissolves easily in alcohol-water 
mixtures, while glutenin does not dissolve 
in either water or alcohol. At least two 
other proteins are found in flour in much 
lower amounts than the proteins of glu- 
ten. They are named leucosin and edes- 
tin, and both dissolve easily in water con- 
taining small amounts of salts. 

There are also present in flour and 
wheat small amounts of nonprotein ni- 
trogenous materials, belonging toe the 
group of amino compounds. Asparagin 
is one of these amino compounds. The 
amount of these nonprotein nitrogenous 
materials will usually not be more than 
3 or .4 per cent, unless the wheat is im- 
mature or unsound. These amino com- 
pounds may be considered as the bricks 
composing the wall, the complete wall 
being the protein. When wheat is imma- 
ture, there are larger proportions of these 
loose bricks (amino compounds) present 
than when fully mature, and when it is 
unsound, due to moisture at some stage 
of its history, a part of the wall disin- 
tegrates, producing more of the loose 
bricks again, as shown by increased 
amounts of amino compounds and per- 
centages of acidity. 

If the amount of nitrogen in a flour is 
accurately determined by a _ chemical 
analysis, as by the Kjeldahl or other 
method, the amount of total nitrogenous 
material can be calculated with a fair 
degree of accuracy, though not absolutely 
accurately, by multiplying by 5.70, for 
the reason that the average pure protein 
in flour contains about 17.54 per cent 
nitrogen in its structure. We prefer the 
term “total nitrogenous compounds” of 
flour or wheat to “crude protein,” for the 
reason that the term “crude protein” is 
widely used, in dealing with foods and 
feeds, to mean the nitrogen multiplied by 
6.25. This represents a long-used, con- 
ventional factor, which is approximately 
the average for all sorts of foods, but 
gives a figure about 11 per cent too high 
when used with proteins of wheat. 

The factor N X 5.70 was adopted 
by us for use with wheat flour and wheat 
more than 20 years ago, and although its 
general adoption has been rather slow on 
account of the decreased amount of pro- 
tein that it represents as compared with 
protein calculated when using the older 
conventional factor, it has now come into 
general use for wheat and all its prod- 
ucts intended for human consumption. 

It may be of interest to note that some 
years ago it was determined by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the feed 
commissioners of the various states to 


adopt the factor 5.70 for use with wheat 
feeds. This would have been a very de- 
cided discrimination against the “flour 
milling industry and in favor of manu- 
facturers of all other feeds. We were 
successful in preventing at that time the 
adoption of this factor for wheat feeds, 
This would have been a serious handicap 
if it had been applied against bran, 
shorts, etc. It is hardly possible to at- 
tempt to apply one nitrogen factor to 
wheat feeds and at the same time apply 
individual factors to feeds from each of 
the other cereals and materials used in 
feeding. To rye, for instance, the factor 
N X 5.62 would have to be applied. The 
old factor of 6.25 does not discri:ninate 
in favor of wheat or other cereal feeds 
when account is taken of their compara- 
tively high digestibility and feeding value. 

The percentage of protein in the 
straight flour made from any what is 
almost invariably less than the percentage 
of protein in the combined feeds made 
from the wheat, hence the flour from any 
wheat will usually have less protein than 
the wheat itself. A crude protein «naly- 
sis (which is really a determination of 
nitrogen) may be made on the wheai or on 
the straight flour made from the wheat. 
In the former case, if the amount of 
nitrogenous compounds present in the 
bran and the germ portions of the wheat 
grain (including more or less protein and 
more or less nonprotein compounds), and 
if also the amount of bran and germ is 
relatively greater than in the floury part 
of the wheat grain, a wrong idea of the 
protein in the flour will be gained from 
the analysis. One or both of the reverse 
conditions may exist, and then thw con- 
clusion will be wrong in the oposite 
direction. 

In other words, the crude protcins of 
a series of wheats may not and often do 
not run parallel to the crude proteins of 
the flours from those wheats, owing to 
the amounts present in the bran and germ 
being relatively nonparallel. Average re- 
sults where percentages of proteins in 
wheat are compared with percentages of 
proteins in flour have been found to show 
about 1 per cent less protein in the flour 
than in the wheat, but individual samples 
making up the average do not run at all 
uniform. The range is from about 2 per 
cent less protein in the flour than in the 
wheat to 1 per cent more protein in the 
flour than in the wheat. 

True gluten in flour may be defined as 
the sum of the gliadin and the glutenin, 
but in order to determine the true gluten, 
a number of rather lengthy and difficult 
chemical analyses are necessary, hence 
the determination of the true gluten |s 
usually not expected in commercial work. 
We have developed methods for deter- 
mining the amounts of these various pro- 
teins and amino compounds in flour, but 
the results of tests by these methods do 
not confirm the theory that the ratio oF 
amount of any of these nitrogenous com- 
pounds to any other compound estab- 
lishes flour strength. 

Nevertheless, there is no escaping the 
conclusion that the amount 01 the gluten 
compounds and their character as result- 
ing from their colloidal state and the 
presence of sugars, dextrins, acids an 
mineral salts in various amounts, have @ 
leading part in determining the charac- 
ter of the fermentation and the baking 
strength. Since these compounds furnish 
something of an index of tne baking 
strength, wheat buyers and sellers as well 
as flour manufacturers and bakers até 
more and more coming to feel the impo™ 
tance of protein or gluten tests as guides 
in their transactions. 

The events of the past year may eve? 
raise the question whether too much stress 
has not been placed on the protein test 
when wheats of low test weight per bushel 
have at times, on account of their higher 
protein, commanded a premium over 
heavier, plump wheats of higher commer 
cial grade. Neither the protein test 0° 
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ther test or combination can take 
of a practical milling and bak- 
ing test, though this statement does not 
detract from the value that there is in 
a knowledge of the amount of protein or 
gen © a wheat or the flour obtained 
it. 

"The elevator or mill that follows a rigid 
system of binning wheats on a protein 
basis will have a more uniformly graded 
product for milling than if binned on the 
basis of commercial grade alone and, 
other things being equal, the milling mix 
will yield a more uniform flour. But the 
miller will, with each change of wheat 
variety and of crop, be obliged to read- 
just the percentage ranges adopted by 
him to the conditions imposed by nature, 
finally basing the matter on the results 
obtained by baking tests. 

The amount of gluten or protein in each 
type of wheat varies rather widely from 
year to year, depending largely on cli- 
matic conditions during the month pre- 
ceding harvest, while the quality of the 
gluten and the baking quality of the flour 
depend also on wheat variety, soil and 
moisture conditions following cutting, 
and other conditions. 

We may define “crude dry gluten” or 
simply “gluten” as the gluelike mass ob- 
tained by washing away as much as pos- 
sible of the starch from a dough made 
from flour, and then drying the residue. 
The amount of flour used for this purpose 
is usually 25 grams. The amount of 
moist crude gluten is usually weighed, 
but at the best it is a difficult matter to 
remove the adhering water and to obtain 
an accurate weighing, as the moisture of 
the gluten is rapidly lost during weigh- 
ing. Moist gluten is usually about three 
times the weight of the dry gluten. 

It has been supposed that the ratio be- 
tween the wet and dry weights of gluten 
indicated something, but it appears to 
have little or no significance when a broad 
range of wheat types and grades is con- 
sidered. When the washing is done under 
carefully controlled conditions by an ex- 
perienced operator and the gluten thor- 
oughly dried, the amount obtained from 
sound and normal hard wheat flour is 
usually within half of 1 per cent of the 
amount of the total nitrogenous com- 
pounds when the factor 5.70 times nitro- 
gen is used. With strong and glutinous 
flours, there is likely to be .2 or .3 per 
cent more gluten than protein, while the 
reverse is true of the softer wheat flours, 
particularly soft red winters. 

Although with sound flours having high 
or moderately high gluten there is fair 
agreement between the protein and the 
gluten, this does not always hold true, 
and the differences become much wider 
with other flours. Nevertheless, the par- 
allelism between amounts of gluten and 
protein is much closer in flours of all 
types than in wheats, 

Crude dry gluten contains, besides the 
two proteins, gliadin and glutenin, small 
amounts of fat, crude fiber, starch and 
mineral salts. The nonprotein amount is 
about 18 per cent of the whole in a dry 
gluten. It is to be observed that the 
nongluten part of the crude gluten of 
normal high grade flours is usually about 
the same as the nonprotein part of the 
crude protein. With proteins of wheat 
the relationship is not so close, since the 
proteins and other nitrogenous com- 
pounds present in the bran and germ do 
not have the same properties as those of 
the floury part of the grain. 

Also, since gliadin is slightly soluble in 
water, a little is lost in washing. Even 
when all the conditions of washing are 
properly controlled, there will be a little 
mechanical loss of gluten in soft wheat 
flours or unsound flours, or flours made 
from nsound or immature wheat, the 
reason being the difficulty of making the 
gluten particles adhere to each other. If 
the manipulation is not carefully carried 
out, taking all the precautions necessary, 
the loss may be considerably greater. 
Furthermore, it is extremely difficult, in 
fact impossible, to get rid of all traces 
of the starch in the crude gluten, hence 
great care is necessary at this point. 

In testing wheats for gluten, it is of 
Course necessary to mill out the flour 
from it for this purpose. A determina- 
tion of the crude protein in the flour 
milled out from a wheat is much prefer- 
able to a determination of the protein of 
the wheat, in our opinion, though this 
method is not customary. 
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Partly on account of the inexperience 
and the unsatisfactory or unreliable 
methods used by some of the early chem- 
ists, partly from the ignorance of funda- 
mental principles in gluten washing re- 
sulting in widely differing results by dif- 
ferent operators, and partly from the 
fact that the softer wheats have more of 
a tendency to wash away, even though 
containing as high a proportion of ni- 
trogenous compounds as some harder 
wheats, there is a definite preference on 
the part of many southwestern millers 
and soft wheat millers in general for the 
protein test, although this test gives no 
idea of the gluten quality. Northwestern 
mills, for the most part, prefer the gluten 
test. 

As there are so many ways in which 
an analysis may be made or presented, the 
following list is given; it does not include 
a few methods that have been used or 
proposed which are indisputably unreli- 
able or misleading. 

1. Crude protein determination on the 
whole grain, using the factor 6.25. 

2. Same, using the factor 5.70. 

3. True protein of the wheat found 
by subtracting the amino compounds 
(separately determined) from the total 
nitrogenous compounds, using the factor 
6.25 for both. 

4. Same, using the factor 5.70. 

5. True gluten, using the sum of the 
gliadin and glutenin and the factor 5.70. 

6. Same as No. 1 on a straight flour 
milled from the wheat. 

7. Same as No. 2, using the straight 
flour. 

8. Same as No. 
flour. 

9. Same as No. 4, using the straight 
flour. 

10, Same as No. 5, using the straight 
flour. 

11. Crude gluten, obtained from the 
straight flour by the washing process 
after drying. 

Methods Nos. 2 and 11 are the ones 
commonly used, and Nos. 2, 7, 10 and 11 
are the only ones that can be recom- 
mended as really useful. The protein 
determination on the whole wheat (No. 2) 
is a rapid and accurate test but, as indi- 
cated above, may not fairly represent the 
gluten of the flour on account of the 
disproportionate amounts of nitrogenous 
compounds in the bran and germ, com- 
pared with the floury portion. 

All the protein determinations are 
capable of a little higher accuracy and 
closer checking on carefully mixed, dupli- 
cate samples than the crude gluten test, 
but, on the other hand, they do not fur- 
nish any idea as to the character or qual- 
ity of the gluten and, being made on so 
much smaller an amount of material, 
there is greater danger of the sample 
used not being truly representative of the 
material it is supposed to represent. 

The crude gluten determination has the 
further merit, or demerit, according to 
the way it is looked at, of not giving, in 
the case of soft wheat flours or unsound 
flours, or flours made from weak, un- 
sound or immature wheats, as high a per- 
centage of dry gluten as would be ex- 
pected from the amount of nitrogenous 
compounds (crude protein) in the flour 
or the wheat, the reason being, as shown 
above, that such glutens have much more 
tendency to scatter during washing. This 
condition, however, is likely to go in a 
parallel direction to the baking quality or 
ability of such flours or wheats to pro- 
duce light loaves of bread, that is, to 
give good volume of loaf, hence a de- 
sirable feature from the wheat buyer’s 
standpoint. 

When the purpose of testing wheats 
is the selection of samples from among 
those of widely differing qualities and 
characteristics, the gluten test will, from 
this standpoint, be preferred, but when 
the wheats to be tested are all of the 
same general type and it is a matter of 
sharp and accurate distinction between 
various lots, the protein test will be em- 
ployed. Hence, for binning wheats in 
the mill or elevator when the crop year 
has progressed far enough for their mill- 
ing and baking characteristics to be fairly 
well established, and when they come 
from a well-defined territory where one 
wheat variety only is grown or at least 
where the varieties are quite similar, in 
all qualities, the protein test is perhaps 
preferable. 

The relationship between amounts of 


3, using the straight 


the protein of wheat, the protein of flour, 
the true gluten and the crude gluten is, 
as will be apparent from what has been 
said, not an exact or necessarily parallel 
one. Crude protein in the wheat may at 
times be as much as 2.5 per cent higher 
in amount than the gluten in the flour, 
and in other wheats the gluten may be 1 
per cent more than the crude protein. 
There is some evidence that with wheats 
of low test weights the gluten percentage 
of the flour drops on the average further 
below the protein of the wheat than with 
wheats of high test weight. 

As stated above, however, the protein 
of the wheat may usually be estimated as 
being about 1 per cent above the gluten 
of the straight flour made from it, and 
with flours not differing too widely in 
gluten, the two methods, as has been said, 
give results that are fairly close. For 
this reason it is usually safe to use either 
a ratio or a fixed average difference be- 
tween crude protein (N X 5.70) in wheat 
and dry gluten in flour on a series of 
samples of the same type during any one 
crop year, but such a ratio or average 
difference will fall down if applied to 
different varieties and types of wheat 
and wheats differing widely in test weight 
per bushel or of varying degrees of 
soundness. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the necessity of accuracy in making the 
dry gluten determinations, especially the 
necessity of uniform and thorough wash- 
ing and complete drying out of the glu- 
ten. If these conditions are not complied 
with, the crude gluten figures will be too 
high. It is very difficult to remove the 
last traces of moisture from glutens in 
the ordinary drying oven, even after 18 
hours. By drying in an oven having a 
rapid current of air or in a good high- 
vacuum oven at a temperature a few 
degrees above the boiling point of water, 
the drying may be completed in very 
much less time. Again, the water used 
for washing should be a warm, medium 
hard, nonalkaline water, or results will 
be quite variable. 

There are several other important de- 
tails to be carefully followed in making 
correct gluten tests, but if these details 
are rigidly adhered to, results will have 
nearly the accuracy of the protein test, 
and the limiting condition will be the 
care with which the sample was taken, 
so as to be well mixed and accurately 
representative. 

The amount of time required for the 
gluten test of a wheat made accurately 
by the shortest methods is about the same 
as that required for an accurate protein 
test. Shorter methods for both tests 
would be desirable if accuracy were not 
sacrificed. We cannot too strongly stress 
that in these tests it is highly important, 
more especially with the protein tests, 
that the wheat should be a representative 
sample of the bulk. In determining nitro- 
gen by the Kjeldahl method an average 
of only about 40 kernels of wheat are 
used, hence a well-mixed composite sam- 
ple of a number of smaller samples taken 
from various places or levels in the bulk 
should be submitted. 

The much larger amount of wheat used 
for the milling of the straight flour pre- 
paratory to the gluten washing tends to 
make the gluten test of wheat somewhat 
more representative than the small sam- 
ple that may be taken for the protein 
test, but it is essential that the milling 
should yield the greater part of the flour 
obtainable from the wheat, uncontami- 
nated with bran or screenings particles. 

Since the protein test gives no idea 
regarding the quality of the gluten, there 
has always been in the minds of millers a 
persistent sentiment favoring the gluten 
test. By washing flours under proper 
conditions, an operator soon comes to a 
knowledge of the various qualities of the 
glutens obtained. Experience gives value 
to this test, and knowing the quality and 
amount of gluten in the wheat or flour 
puts one in possession of a valuable, 
though not always completely satisfac- 
tory, insight into the baking strength. 
However, it must be admitted that the 
gluten quality is, at times, misleading in 
its indications, and when it contradicts 
the baking test the only conclusion to 
be drawn is that the baking is the test 
that must be given precedence and the 
gluten explained in the light of the past 
history of the wheat and the future per- 
formance of the flour. 
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It is likewise true that the amounts of 
protein and gluten do not always give 
results in line with what would be ex- 
pected. On the one hand high-gluten 
wheats and flours occasionally refuse to 
yield satisfactory bread, no matter how 
well baking formulas and conditions are 
modified, and on the other hand occasion- 
al low-gluten flours are found which have 
the baking properties usually found with 
strong bread flours of good gluten con- 
tent and which stand up when exposed 
to a wide range of fermentation and 
other unfavorable conditions. 

The supreme test of any flour must be 
its performance when baked under con- 
ditions that bring out its fermenting and 
baking qualities. Gluten, protein, and 
other tests are all of value as supporting 
and helping to interpret the baking test. 
The gluten quality is a test that has 
considerable value for this purpose. For 
bread making purposes the gluten qual- 
ity should be neither too soft nor tough 
nor stiff, unless these qualities are re- 
quired for blends with other wheats of 
opposite quality to produce intermediate 
qualities. 

It may be of interest to conclude this 
article with a list of the qualities of 
gluten from all sorts of flours and 
wheats, as observed in the Howard Lab- 
oratory. These expressions, which usage 
has standardized, are, of course, subjec- 
tive to some extent, but experience makes 
the results valuable. ‘They are arranged 
in two graded series. 

Viscosity: Very stiff, stiff, firm, me- 
dium, rather soft, soft, very soft, slimy, 
impossible to wash. , 

Elasticity: Very tough, tough, elastic, 
fairly elastic, not very elastic, slightly 
elastic, short, nonelastic. 

Some years ago the average: amounts 
of protein and gluten as found in the 
principal types and grades of flours and 
wheats for a number of years were cal- 
culated in the Howard Laboratory. Al- 
though variations in protein are rather 
wide from year to year, we do not be- 
lieve that there is any decided decrease 
in recent years. Certainly if Canadian 
springs with their extraordinarily high 
proteins of last crop are included, the 
results of the past crop will not confirm 
that idea. 

We find that, except where wheat is so 
continuously grown that it becomes in- 
fested with fungous diseases, there is 
a fair degree of uniformity in the aver- 
ages found by grouping into four- or 
five-year groups. Crop rotation and 
dairy farming on old land, wheat grow- 
ing on the newer soils of the western 
Dakotas and the trend toward better 
wheat varieties are partially offsetting 
the effects of continuous wheat cropping. 

We attribute the prevalent idea that 
there is a decrease in protein to a not 
sufficiently comprehensive view of the 
subject, to the greater prevalence of 
more accurate methods of gluten deter- 
mination showing lower results, or of the 
lower factor now used for protein, to 
the growing of inferior varieties of 
wheat in some sections and to the nat- 
ural tendency to glorify the past and ex- 
aggerate its achievements. For these 
reasons we believe the following table 
still has value. 


TABLE OF AVERAGE ANALYSES 
Dry 

Pro- glu- Quality 
tein ten of gluten 
11.7 12.0 Elastic 
11.9 12.3 Elastic 


Spring first patent.... 
Spring straight 


Spring first clear...... 13.1 13.9 Elastic 
Hd. winter first patent 11.5 11.8 Elastic 
Hard winter straight.. 11.8 12.2 Elastic 
Hard winter first clear 13.0 13.8 Fairly 

elastic 


Soft winter first patent 9.4 9.2 Soft, elastic 

Soft winter straight... 9.5 9.4 Soft, elastic 

Soft winter first clear. 12.0 .0 Soft, fairly 
elastic 

We wish it were possible to give un- 

qualified recommendation to one of these 

methods that have been discussed. Ex- 


. periments now in progress may reveal a 


better way combining rapidity, accuracy 
and information as to quality, but at 
present the matter must be left to each 
individual to decide which test is most 
suitable for his requirements. 





There is said to be a good market for 
leather belting in Tientsin, China. The 
Chinese prefer leather belting, states a 
consular report, for the general re- 
quirements in the operation of their cot- 
ton mills, 
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Baled Cotton Ready for Transportation 
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A GREAT RECLAMATION PROJECT 


(Continued from page 1263.) 


On that account, according to the testi- 
mony of numerous persons, it would per- 
haps be safe to proceed with the work, 
with the assurance from Reclamation 
Director Davis that there would at the 
outset at least be more power and water 
than all the western states could use, and 
allocate it from time to time to meet the 
requirements of the respective states. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arizona and California are 
all sitting in the game, — to draw 
a full hand of face cards. While they are 
all seeking to secure as much benefit as 
possible for themselves, the hearings indi- 
cate that each state is willing, for the 
general welfare of the West, to take what 
it is entitled to, and throw no monkey 
wrenches into the machinery. ; 

One of the few points upon which there 
is sharp controversy is that of possible 
diversion. Utah and Colorado, particu- 
larly, are desirous of making diversions 
from the natural watershed. Colorado 
wants to take a considerable quantity of 
water from one stream, perhaps the 
Grand or the White River, and carry it 
over a range by pipe line to the east in 
order to furnish the city of Denver with 
an everlasting and sufficient supply of 
water for domestic purposes. 

This feature of the proposed develop- 
ment may be permitted, some of the com- 
missioners have hinted, since the trend 
of sentiment seems to be that the larger 
project ought to be founded upon these 
fundamentals, in the order given: first, 
the primary requirements of humanity, 
such as domestic water supply; second, 
flood control to protect such regions as 
Imperial valley from the danger of ruin- 
ous inundation; third, to impound large 
quantities of hydroelectric power for a 
multitude of uses. As for diversion, the 


reclamation service has expressed the 
opinion that it would be safe to divert 
five hundred thousand acre feet of water 


from the main stream and its tributaries. 

Seated at the council table the seven 
states are seeking allocations of water 
rights sufficient to irrigate a total of eight 
million acres of arid land, but the pre- 
vailing impression is that all or most of 
the states are asking for a great deal 
more than they expect to receive. 

The reclamation service says that the 
Boulder Canyon project is capable of 
storing water enough to irrigate four mil- 
lion acres. This would be divided among 
the seven states in proportion to their 
ability to turn it to immediate and useful 
account, if the sentiment of those who 





have addressed the commission is any 
criterion. 

New Mexico plans to irrigate eight hun- 
dred thousand acres from the San Juan 
River and perhaps one hundred thousand 
from the Las Animas River. Nevada 
would like to take from the Virgin River 
enough water to irrigate eighty thousand 
acres. Colorado, it is thought, could use 
water from the Grand Dolores, White and 
other rivers to irrigate perhaps a million 
acres, 

There is controversy over the point, but 
the general conclusion reached at Phoenix 
was that Arizona could not irrigate more 
than five hundred thousand acres by grav- 
ity flow from this project. The wants of 
Wyoming have not been expressed, but it 
has been estimated that she might be able 
to reclaim something less than a million 
acres, principally with water from the 
Green River. 

No efforts have been made by Califor- 
nians, so far as is known, to ascertain 
just how much acreage could be reclaimed 
by gravity flow from the Colorado River. 
Reclamation service engineers admit that 
development of such acreage could start 
at a point either above or below the 
Needles, and be carried west and south. 
It is thought that the district ranging 
along the west bank of the river all the 
way to Imperial valley might be greatly 
improved by the project. It is even con- 
sidered practical by engineers to under- 
take pumping the water up into the 
Chuckawalla section. 

Because the Colorado River, at present, 
is not able, at low stage, to carry more 
than the lands now under irrigation in 
Imperial valley require, farmers in that 
region have told the commission that the 
valley is not capable of further agricul- 
tural development under present condi- 
tions, but the engineers consulting with 
the commission agree that the Boulder 
Canyon project might considerably ex- 
pand the present agricultural area of the 
Imperial valley. Then, according to 
Director Davis, of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, the proposed dam, whether it be at 
Boulder Canyon or Black Canyon, would 
store the continuous flow of the Colorado 
River for eighteen consecutive months. 

Such a storage programme would bottle 
up all of the excess water which has in the 
past constituted flood stage at seasons, 
and would compel the water to serve that 
need of humanity by generating hundreds 
of thousands of horse power as it passed 
over the dam and courses downstream to 
be taken out in canals and spread upon 
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Boulder Creek and the Back Country to Be Made Into a Lake 


countless acres of potentially rich agri- 
cultural land. 

By equalizing the flow through storage, 
the engineers say that they can insure 
the lower states an even flow of water 
every day in the year if a dam six hun- 
dred feet high is constructed. They seem 
to think that the reservoir would insure 
sufficient water to irrigate two and a half 
million acres of land in the upper states 
and one and a half millions in the lower 
States. 

An unusual feature of the project is 
that it would back the water up in Nevada 
for a distance of two hundred and fifty 
miles, filling hundreds of canyons and 
valleys, which are now mostly waste areas, 
to a depth of from two hundred and fifty 
to six hundred feet. This would create 
probably the largest inland fresh water 
lake in the United States, and would, ac- 
cording to the Reclamation Service, de- 
velop into a world renowned piscatorial 
paradise within a comparatively brief 
span of years. 

Perhaps the most unusual thing about 
this lake is that it would submerge at 
least three towns in Nevada to a depth 
of not less than three hundred feet. 
These are St. Thomas, Kaolin and Over- 
ton. The town of Kaolin is now the seat 
of an important porcelain clay industry. 
There are perhaps a total of a thousand 
persons in these three communities. State 
officials of Nevada say that when it be- 
comes necessary to send these towns to a 


watery grave their inhabitants will be 
taken care of through property allot- 
ments elsewhere in the state. 

In an offhand way it would be difficult 
to estimate the wealth which such a proj- 
ect would bring to the southwestern states 
each year, but it has been conservatively 
estimated by the Reclamation Service that 
not less than four million arid acres could 
be brought under cultivation by waters 
from the reservoir. If each acre earned 
its owner but fifty dollars a year the an- 
nual return from the water that is now 
going to waste would be two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. This is an interesting con- 
clusion, which might be balanced against 
an estimate by Director Davis to the 
effect that the dam, generating plants and 
transmission lines might be built for 
ninety million dollars. 

Judging by the opinions expressed at 
the conferences, it seems certain that fully 
four hundred thousand horse power of 
hydroelectricity could be developed at the 
dam each year. The value of this power 
was variously estimated in conferences at 
from five to thirteen dollars per horse 
power each year. At the former figure, 
the power would bring two million dollars 
a year. 

Perhaps the amount of wealth that 
would be brought in each year by recla- 
mation of arid lands would be many 
times the wealth derived by employing 
cheap power to handle low grade ores in 
the mines of Nevada, Utah, Colorado and 











How the Desert Looks Before Water Has Been Brought In 
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New Mexico. But the importance of 
early revival and continuous operation of 
the fabulously wealthy mines of the 
southwestern states, many of which have 
for years been closed down, should not 
be lightly considered. Nevada is already 
experiencing something of an industrial 
boom on the prospect for the dam’s com- 
pletion within ten years. 

It has been brought out at the confer- 
ence by various state commissioners that 
one of the greatest benefits that would 
result from the Colorado River project 
would be the raising of the social stand- 
ard to a higher plane. Cheap power and 
water, and plenty of it, the commission- 
ers declared, would encourage more scien- 
tific agricultural methods, make farming 
a pleasure rather than a drudgery, and 
increase the happiness of the home by 
providing light and power to do the things 
which can only be done now in the arid 
states by the greatest personal sacrifice. 

The Colorado River project, Secretary 
Hoover says, would bring a vast area of 
waste land under intensive cultivation 
within fifteen or twenty years, and it is 
to be expected, he adds, that opposition 
to such a plan will develop in the states 
east of the Missouri River, where thou- 
sands of farmers now are holding great 
stores of products which they cannot get 
live-and-let-live prices for. He takes the 
stand that such opposition would be un- 
justified, because practically every proj- 
ect of the kind absorbs its own produc- 
tion, any surplus from the average diver- 
sified farming region usually being re- 
quired to sustain the communities which 
spring up within its confines. 

Secretary Hoover asserts that the 
Colorado River project will sooner or 
later be put through, and urges that the 
people acquaint themselves with its vari- 
ous phases as quickly as possible. “It will 
take,” says he, “a broad, general vision 
on the part of the people; a stretching 
of the national viewpoint, to bring this 
great undertaking to fruition.” 





“SATISFYING THE TRADE” 


An Old Court Decision Is Still a Pertinent 
Precedent in the Sale of Mill Ma- 
chinery and Products 





An opinion handed down by the Unit- 
ed States circuit court for the northern 
district of Ohio in 1886 is one of the in- 
teresting and important judicial deci- 
sions which constitute the body of non- 
statute law governing the milling indus- 
try and flour trade. It was rendered in 
the case of Knowlton et al vs. Oliver et 
al, 28 Fed. 516, and deals with several 
matters of practical interest to millers 
and dealers. 
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Rockwood Gate, Where the Water Is First Taken Out of the Colorado River 


Plaintiffs sold and agreed to install in 
defendant’s millhouse in an Ohio hamlet 
certain mill machiney, warranting in 
writing that “this mill, when completed 
and ready for operation,” would “have a 
capacity of from 10 to 12 bushels of 
wheat per hour and make a grade of 
flour equal to the straight flour made at 
the Delphos Mills, and satisfy the trade 
of the second parties” [defendants]. 

Defendants refused to permit installa- 
tion of the machinery, claiming that they 
had ascertained that it would not com- 
ply with the guaranty above mentioned. 
Plaintiffs’ suit to recover damages as 
for breach of the contract raised an is- 
sue as to whether the machinery would 
conform to the contract. The jury found 
in favor of plaintiffs under instructions 
given by the court as follows: 

“Three things are provided for in this 
guaranty: (1) The capacity of the mill 
to be 10 to 12 bushels per hour; (2) that 
the mill would make a grade of flour 
equal to the straight flour made at the 
Delphos Mills; (3) that the flour it 
would make would satisfy the trade of 
the defendants. There is no contention 
as to the first, but the controversy is as 
to the last two items of the guaranty. 

“The defendants might refuse to take 
the machinery before its delivery, and 
before it was placed in the mill build- 
ing, if the machinery was not such as 
was provided for in the contract and 
guaranty. They were not required to 
allow the machinery to be put up in the 
mill, and rely on the guaranty after- 


wards, if it did not comply with the 
guaranty. The plaintiffs must show that 
they have complied with their contract, 
or that they were ready and willing to 
do so, and were prevented by the de- 
fendants, to entitle them to recover for 
the breach of the contract, as claimed in 
this case. 

“Your finding in this case will neces- 
sarily depend upon the construction giv- 
en to the words used, ‘Delphos Mills,’ be- 
ing the standard of the grade of flour it 
was to make. This is important, for the 
reason that there were two mills at 
Delphos at the time, and it is claimed 
that one made a better grade of flour 
than the other. A contract must be 
construed as a whole; and to ascertain, 
as far as possible, the intent and under- 
standing of the parties to it, at the time 
it was made. 

“Words are to be given their usual and 
common signification,—the sense in which 
they are commonly used. The language 
used must be understood in its plain and 
ordinary sense, as read in the light of 
the surrounding circumstances, the situ- 
ation of the parties, and the objects of 
the contract or guaranty, and that con- 
struction given which most nearly con- 
forms to the intentions of the parties. 

“In the light of these rules of con- 
struction, you will carefully examine all 
the evidence, and ascertain what was in- 
tended by the parties in the use of the 
term ‘Delphos Mills. The plaintiffs 
claim it meant the old mill, called ‘Del- 
phos Mills,’ and the defendants insist it 
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meant all the mills at Delphos, including 
the one called the ‘Eagle Mills.’ 

“Having settled the construction of 
the guaranty in that respect, you will 
next find, from the evidence, whether 
such machinery was being furnished by 
the plaintiffs as would make the grade of 
flour provided for in the guaranty. A 
large part of the evidence upon this 
question consists of the opinion of ex. 
perts in the milling and machinery busj- 
ness. This class of evidence is proper to 
be carefully considered. The value of jt 
greatly depends upon the knowledge of 
the witness, and his experience and ¢a- 
pacity, as well as reasons given for opin- 
ions expressed. 

“As to the third item of the guaranty, 
that the flour should ‘satisfy the trade of 
the defendants.’ This mill was to be 
erected at the village of Venedotia. The 
trade in flour there, and the surround- 
ing country in which it would be sold, 
would constitute the standard of this 
part of the guaranty. It would mean 
that the character of the flour should be 
such as would, fairly and reasonably, en- 
able the defendants to compete with 
other mills whose flour might be sold or 
used in that part of the country. 

“If you find that the plaintiffs com- 
plied with their contract, and the ma- 
chinery was such as would comply with 
the guaranty, then you will return a ver- 
dict for the plaintiffs, and assess such 
damages as they may have sustained by 
reason of defendants’ failure to comply 
with the contract. There are several 
elements to be considered in this assess- 
ment, consisting of loss in the value of 
the machinery actually manufactured 
below the contract price, loss of the 
profit on the sale of machines purchased 
by them for the purpose of completing 
the contract, and the profits to be real- 
ized from the work to be performed in 
setting up the machinery. 

“If you find for the defendants, on 
their counter claims, you will assess to 
them such damages as they may have 
sustained; and the measure of such dam- 
ages would be the decrease in the value 
of their millhouse, and the lot thereon, 
by reason of the failure to complete the 
mill for them as provided for in the 
contract.” 

A. L. H. Srneet. 





The flaxseed trade in Latvia is still a 
government monopoly. During May and 
June approximately 5,000 tons were sold 
to Belgium, Germany, and England. Of 
this amount, about 3,000 tons had been 
in storage in England for nearly two 
years and were returned to the [.atvian 
government by the terms of a settlement 
concluded in May. 








A Herd in the Imperial Valley, California 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Milier who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The bearish sentiment evident in this 
market for so long still holds sway, and 
although some trade has been done, main- 
ly with Canadian mills, it has had to 
be at very low prices. The baking trade 
still maintains its hand-to-mouth policy. 

Quite good progress is being made 
with the English harvest, and while some 
of the yields are low it is anticipated 
that it will be an average crop. Owing 
to weather conditions, the quality will 
not be nearly so good as last year, but 
millers here consider that the crop har- 
vested in 1921 was of such uniform good 
quality that there was little chance for 
competition. 

As crop prospects and harvesting con- 
ditions continue favorable in both Amer- 
ica and Canada, there should be plenty 
of wheat on offer. The fluctuation of 
the German mark has had a depressing 
effect on markets, and although it has 
recovered from its recent low point of 
10,000 to the pound sterling to 5,000, it 
has eased away again to 6,500. Bread 
has been reduced 14d per 4-lb loaf in 
London, to 9d, but in some districts 
prices are as low as 8d. 

London millers have reduced their 
flour price another 1s per sack officially, 
but much lower prices are being taken 
to effect sales. 

The bearish sentiment seems to grip 
every one in the trade, and prominent 
men are predicting prices that may rival 
those prior to the war. J. H. Donaldson, 
president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, predicts that a 4-lb loaf will be 
retailed at 6d, basing this upon the level 
of prices reached for new English 
wheat, and the discount price for No- 
vember shipment of Canadian wheat. 

The editor of the London Miller takes 
a definite view that the world’s prices 
for wheat must come down further, 
owing to the good world prospects, and 
he considers that, if pre-war conditions 
prevailed, Mr. Donaldson’s anticipations 
might be fulfilled, but cost of produc- 
tion for farmers, millers and bakers is 
so much higher that further big reduc- 
tions in the price must take place to ap- 
proach his figures. The editor goes on 
to say that a loaf at 7d may be expected 
by Christmas, as by that time England 
will know what to anticipate from Ar- 
gentina and Australia. 

All these statements read well, and 
may be justified in the result, but many 
people always get bad bearish attacks 
round about the bottom of the market. 
It has happened in the past, and will 
happen again, They apparently forget 
the big decline that has taken place in 
the last few months, and then to add to 
their hearish arguments and calculations 
the good crop prospects from countries 
Which are only now sowing their seed 
'S surely going out of one’s way to find 
bear arguments. 

As a prominent importer remarked 
this \veek, you may argue how you will, 
either as bull or bear, but the net result 
of it all is, business is dead, and for the 
amount of trade doing, all the buyers 
might be dead, too. F 


FLOUR PRICES 
_There has been little change during the 
Week in mill offers, but near at hand 


parcels are inclined to be easier. Cana- 
dian export patents of medium quality 
have been sold at 34s 6d, c.i.f., for first 
half September seaboard, and there are 
offers for October at 33s 6d. November 
seaboard from another mill of similar 
quality is offered at 32s 3d, cif. The 
spot value for this class of flour is un- 
changed. Better quality Canadian pat- 
ents have been offered at 37s, c.i.f., but 
no business has transpired. Canadian 
short patents have been offered at 38s, 
c.i.f., September seaboard. 

Minneapolis export patents are quoted 
at 39s, c.i.f., and cut straights at 37s, 
but less would have to be taken to in- 
duce business. Minneapolis low grades 
have sold recently at 20s, c.i.f. There is 
little to report as regards Kansas flours, 
and it does not seem as if they are going 
to make any show here on this crop. 

Australian is about unchanged, the 
store value being 38s, which is equal to 
35s 6d, c.i.f., and with the advent of 
new English flours there seems but little 
chance of any advance, as these can be 
purchased at 35s and less. 

London millers have reduced their of- 
ficial price 1s, which brings them down 
to equal to 36s, c.i.f. 

Flour arrivals have 
estimated requirements. They totaled, 
in sacks of 280 lbs: from the United 
States (Atlantic), 5,173; Pacific Coast, 
1,250; Australia, 3,200; Continent, 277; 
Argentina, 4,275 (low grade). 


been well below 


WHEAT PRICES 

Wheat prices are nearly 2s down on 
the week, and little business has been 
done. No. 1 northern Manitoba on pas- 
sage is offered at 48s, c.i.f., September 
at 45s 3d, October/November at 43s 9d, 
and November/December at 43s 6d. No. 
3 northern Manitoba is offered on pas- 
sage at 45s, c.i.f. No. 2 hard winters, 
43s 3d afloat and for August/September, 
while for September/October 42s 6d is 
asked. Australian is held at 50s 6d, 


afloat. Rosafe, 631/,-lb, afloat, can be 
bought at 44s@44s 6d, with September 
shipment at 44s 9d. 


MILLFEED 


With the decline in wheat, millfeed is 
lower and dull. London milled bran 
can be bought at £6 5s and middlings at 
£8 5s, both ex-mill. Dutch bran is of- 
fered at £5 15s, c.i.f. Plate pollard is 
lower at £5 10s, c.i.f., and fine Plate mid- 
dlings can be purchased at £7 15s. 


OATMEAL 


Trade dull and unsatisfactory. Midlo- 
thian is quoted at 57s 6d, and Aberdeen 
at 53s 6d, both ex-store. London milled 
is unchanged at 45s, ex-mill. American 
milled is lower again at 43s, ex-store, 
equal to 40s, c.i.f. For shipment it is 
understood considerably less has been 
taken. American rolled oats are un- 
changed at 39s, c.i.f. 


LONDON BAKERY EXHIBITION 


The annual Bakers’ Exhibition at Ag- 
ricultural Hall, Islington, London, will 
open on Sept. 2, and continue until Sept. 
8. As there is always a chance of pick- 
ing up some cheap lots of flour at this 
exhibition, many bakers have refrained 
from buying from their usual sources of 
supply during the last few weeks, which 
has helped to accentuate the dullness on 
the Mark Lane market. It is said that 
many bakers have practically used up 
all their stocks of flour. 

As in former years, a number of com- 
petitions have been opened for bakers 
by millers and yeast manufacturers, as 
well as by the promoters of the exhibi- 
tion, and the winners will be able to 
carry off many valuable prizes. 

Millers also will have an opportunity 
to demonstrate their skill. The compe- 
tition for them is divided into five 
classes. The flours submitted for coni- 
petition in classes A, B and C will be 
judged upon their merits as bread flour, 
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and in classes D and E upon their suit- 
ability for use in the manufacture of 
biscuits, cakes and puddings. Gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals, and diplomas, 
will be awarded the successful competi- 
tors. 

In addition, the London milling jour- 
nal, the Miller, offers a handsome silver 
challenge cup to the manufacturer of 
the flour which the judges deem to be 
the best of the winning flours in either 
class A, B or C. This cup must be won 
by the successful competitor three years 
in succession, or five times within a 
period of seven years, before it can be- 
come the absolute property of the win- 
ner. This is the third year it has been 
offered, but there is no prospect of its 
becoming the property of any one miller 
yet. One of the main conditions of the 
competition for millers is that the flour 
submitted must be made entirely of Brit- 
ish grown wheat. 

THE GERMAN MORATORIUM 

A break between the allies has been 
averted, as it were, at the eleventh hour, 
for the Belgian proposal in regard to 
the German reparations question has 
been unanimously accepted. The repara- 
tions commission met and talked in Paris 
day after day without coming to any 
solution of the difficulty. It was felt 
that the French demand to have control 
of the German mines and forests was 
too drastic, and that the British pro- 
posal to grant Germany an uncondition- 
al moratorium was altogether unadvis- 
able, and therefore attention was con- 
centrated on the Belgian proposal, which 
was skillfully designed to bridge over 
the serious differences between the 
French and British governments. 

That the air has been cleared is a 
source of general gratification in Eng- 
land and in all the allied countries, but 
there is a possibility of the pact precipi- 
tating a political crisis in Berlin and 
eliciting an angry protest from the Ger- 
man government that the terms are im- 
possible. They are briefly as follows: 

A moratorium, in respect to the cash 
payments due, to the end of the present 
year. A scheme to accept payment of 
these amounts in six months’ Germany 
treasury bills, which are to be met at 
their maturity in gold, and to be guar- 
anteed in such manner as may be agreed 
upon by the German and Belgian govern- 
ments. If Germany does not succeed in 
obtaining the necessary guaranties she 
will be required to earmark £14,000,000 
sterling of the stock of gold in the 
Reichsbank, and deposit it in some ap- 
proved foreign bank. 

As yet no scheme has been evolved for 
the payment of next year’s indebtedness, 
which is really the “fly in the ointment,” 
for it may give rise to a renewal of 
the controversies which have so seriously 
menaced the unity of the allies recently. 
The French scheme of control of the 
German mines and forests may yet have 
to be resorted to, but the allies hope to 
formulate plans for the radical reform of 
the public finances of Germany so as to 
enable that country to meet her indebt- 
edness. 

BRITISH TRADE 


One of the leading daily papers states 
that the feeling prevalent in financial 
and trade circles in the city of London 
upon the European situation generally is 
by no means pessimistic, and has been 
summed up as follows: 

“The situation is bad, but is not going 
to knock our people into a panic, for 
the reason that England, after all, is 
not so much bound to the Continent as 
is sometimes supposed. This is a world- 
trading country, and even if she lost one 
or two customers out of a dozen she 
could still carry on. There are some 
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countries whose trading is so small that 
the loss of one or two customers would 
be a very serious matter. 

“The pervading idea in the city con- 
tinues to be to the effect that the wisdom 
of the thing is to get Europe onto her 
feet again. Unfortunately, Great Britain 
has not the only say in the matter, with 
the result that she is often criticized 
for not doing a thing which she might 
have done, but was prevented from do- 
ing by some one else.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE TIMES 

With the death of Lord Northcliffe 
the question of the future ownership of 
the Times has arisen. This paper, face- 
tiously dubbed the “Thunderer,” has oc- 
cupied a foremost position in the news- 
paper world for a long time, and for 
over 100 years was owned by members of 
the Walters family. In the year 1908 it 
became known that it was in the market, 
and a fight started as to who should gain 
its ownership, the winner being Lord 
Northcliffe, who thereby achieved the am- 
bition of his life. Counting all expenses, 
direct and indirect, it is estimated that 
he must have paid nearly £900,000 for 
the honor. 

Now once again the Times is open to 
the grasp of other hands, and several 
competitors are in the field. One is Sir 
William Berry, who owns the Sunday 
Times, the publishing firm of Cassells, 
and Kelley’s Directories. He is a keen 
supporter of the present government, 
and especially of Lloyd-George, whose 
memoirs he has recently undertaken to 
publish. 

Another very determined competitor is 
Lord Beaverbrook, proprietor of the 
Daily Express, who, it is said, somewhat 
resembles Lord Northcliffe in his ability 
and temperament. He was well known 
in Canada a few years ago as Max Ait- 
ken, who obtained his start in life 
through mining ventures. 

He came over and settled in England, 
and ultimately was elected a member of 
Parliament. Not long afterwards he 
was knighted, becoming Sir Max Aitken. 
During the war he exercised a great deal 
of influence in political circles. He be- 
came particularly powerful at the time 
. Mr. Asquith resigned from the premier- 
ship, and it is supposed that it was he 
who pulled the strings behind the scenes 
in favor of Lloyd-George. Significance 
is given to this supposition from the fact 
that Sir Max Aitken was one of the 
first to be created a peer under the 
régime of Lloyd-George. 

During the latter part of the war he 
was at the head of the ministry of in- 
formation, and recently has been the 
leader in the campaign to do away with 
the British embargo ‘against the free 
entry to this country of Canadian cattle. 
For some years it has been assumed 
that if ever he had the chance he would 
be the inevitable and tenacious claimant 
to what is regarded as “the scepter of 
journalism.” However, in order to win 
he will have to fight the financ‘al battle 
of his life. 

Lord Rothermere, brother of Lord 
Northcliffe, is also in the field, and Sir 
Mackay Edgar, the Anglo-Canadian mil- 
lionaire, who is proprietor of the Satur- 
day Review and Sperling’s Journal, and 
has the reputation of being a man of 
tremendous vigor. 

It may be, however, that all these 
schemes will be frustrated by Lord 
Northcliffe’s will, for at one time it was 
in his mind to endow the Times perma- 
nently as a national organ, above all 
petty influences. He has left two wills, 
one made just before his death, in which 
he bequeathed his entire estate to his 
wife, but caveats have been entered 
against this will, as it is claimed he made 
it while of unsound mind. Whether, 
therefore, he carried out his great con- 
ception is still unknown. 

* 


E. Howard Figg, of the General Ex- 
port & Import Corporation, New York, 
arrived in London this week and, having 
investigated trade conditions here, will 
leave on Sept. 2 for an extended tour 
of the continental markets, including 
those of the Near East. 


LIVERPOOL 
There has been a marked improvement 
in wheat trading the past week. Busi- 
ness has not been on a large scale, but 
there has been a steady demand, with 
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America shipping rather smaller quan- 
tities. Coubaeel with last week, par- 
cels for Liverpool show an advance of 
about Is per qr, while the Liverpool 
graded wheat futures have also recov- 
ered somewhat, being quoted at 9s 444d 
for September delivery. There is very 
little doing in imported flour, and no 
change in prices from last week. 

Manitoba export patents are meeting 
slow inquiry for first half September 
shipment at 35s 6d@36s, c.i.f., for with the 
continued upset of the continental ex- 
change, buyers have no confidence, and 
there is very little doing in any class of 
flour for forward shipment. On spot 
prices are unchanged at about 39s@ 
39s 6d. 

There is a slightly better inquiry for 
Kansas patents, but these are very scarce 
on spot at 41s, and are quoted for first 
half September at 39s, c.i.f. 

No Australian flour is offering on spot, 
but it is quoted to arrive at about 37s. 

Only a small demand prevails for 
American soft winter patents, which are 
very scarce and offered at 36s 3d@36s 
6d, first half September. A small par- 
cel of government flour was offered at 
32s, without attracting much attention. 

en = there has been no further of- 
ficial reduction in the price of home 
milled flour, the majority of millers are 
selling at 1s less, and are even taking 
below this, but there is no appreciable 
improvement in demand, bakers still not 
—e confidence in prices, which are 
quoted as follows: patents, about 44s; 
straight run, 41@42s; bakers, 39s. 

Demand for American second clears 
is very poor. Buyers still have fair 
supplies of this grade, and with Plate 
flour being sold for similar shipment at 
such advantageous prices they do not 
feel justified in paying 23s 3d, which is 
about mills’ quotations. River Plate 
flour is being offered for first half Sep- 
tember shipment at £8 17s 6d, c.i.f., but 
London is reported at £8 10s. 

American linseed cake is freely offered 
at £11 15s, c.i.f., for September/October 
om ar bat but with prices jumping up 
and down every day buyers are not 
showing much interest. The quotation 
for 50 per cent cottonseed meal is £10 
12s 6d for October shipment, while bids 
of £7 10s are invited for Egyptian cot- 
ton cake for same shipment. 


SCOTLAND 

The fall in the price of bread, which 
has been expected for some weeks, has 
now taken place. The master bakers of 
both Edinburgh and Glasgow decided, 
as from Aug. 28, to reduce the 4-lb loaf 
yd, The new price in Glasgow, which 
becomes the common charge in most 
other towns, is now 914d. This is the 
first occasion in the downward march of 
bread prices that bakers have limited the 
concession to 14d. At its highest point 
the loaf in Glasgow, after the subsidy 
was canceled, sold at Is 4%4d, or 175 
per cent over the pre-war charge of 6d. 
The new common price of 914d is thus 
still fully 68 per cent above the pre-war 
level, though in some instances in Glas- 
gow there are shops with their own bak- 
eries that are selling the 4-lb loaf at 
8d. 

On the present outlook, it is practical- 
ly certain that there will be another re- 

uction of 14d before the end of next 
month, and by Christmas, judging by 
the millers’ forward quotations, it should 
ease again. The bakers have extended 
their concessions to tea bread. The 
cookie or bun and the morning roll are 
now generally sold at 1d each, which is 
the pre-war charge. Price, however, is 
not the only criterion in such a compari- 
son. Size and quality also enter into the 
calculation, and bakers are not yet back 
to pre-war on the all-round basis. 

The flour trade welcomes the cheapen- 
ing of these products of the bakery, 
because the inevitability of this action 
caused the markets to move very slowly. 
Even yet there is no appreciable effect 
in the demand for flour by bakers. They 
are buying circumspectly, in the belief 
that things have not yet touched bottom. 
The most pronounced feature of the 
market at the moment is the readiness of 
the home miller to cut his prices. Last 
week a cut of 2s 6d@S3s per sack was 
noted, and there have been further down- 
ward revisions this week. Their present 
quotations, reckoned on the c.i.f. basis, 
are 38s for ordinary Manitobas for any 


delivery, and 36s for the higher grades. 
This _ exceptional cheapness of home 
milled flour is evidently being achieved 
by the millers buying No. 2 hard winter 
Kansas wheats at ut 42s, Liverpool, 
against 50s for Manitobas. 

For imported flours the current c.i.f. 
prices are as follows: Manitoba export 
—- 34s on spot and 33s forward; 

igh grade Manitobas, 35s 6d on spot 
and 35@36s for shipment; American 
winters, about 37s; Ontario winters, 34s 
6d; Kansas, about 37s for top grades 
and 33s 6d for clears. The market gen- 
erally is not brisk, and spot prices are 
almost down to forward rates. There is 
great pressure to sell on spot. 


OATMEAL 


Demand continues to flag. The new 
home crop of oats is backward. Edin- 
burgh is the only center which has had 
a sample of the new crop. It will be 
some weeks before supplies are forth- 
coming in any volume. The prices of 
oatmeal remain unchanged, not because 
there is a steady demand but because 
millers can maintain them, owing to the 
comparatively short supplies of the old 
crop of oats. Were the demand to as- 
sert itself there would be a rise in price. 

Among feedingstuffs, Indian corn, or 
American maize, is the only article in 
demand. 
known on this market as. Plate maize, 
and the American product is distin- 
guished by invariably calling it Indian 
corn. . Supplies are fairly short. Only 
one boat arrived this week, but three are 
expected next week. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade remains very dull and 
unprofitable. Forward positions are all 
cheaper, and despite the fact that really 
good strong flours are not plentiful on 
spot, yet importers find difficulty in get- 
ting cost price for anything they have 
on spot, and in some instances, in order 
to effect sales, have had to sell at a 
slight loss in preference to storing goods 
in a market which, to say the least, is 
weak. English millers have dropped 
their prices smartly and, finding things 
dull on their own side, are very anxious 
sellers in the Irish market, which, no 
doubt, is the principal factor in pre- 
venting importers getting a profit on 
what they have on hand. 

The home millers, who in the north 
make principally soft flours, have re- 
duced their figures to something like 41s 
(quoting on American basis), net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for delivery as required, and 
there are indications that this figure 
would be shaded for any decent sized 
parcel. This is for the class of flour 
which competes with American soft win- 
ter export patents, which are being quot- 
ed at 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for latter 
half September and first half October. 

While this seems a big enough margin, 
yet with the market in such a weak state 
and the chances of the flour not being 
here before the end of October or be- 
ginning of November, buyers are not in- 
clined to speculate so far ahead. For 
August seaboard and on passage, about 
40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Londonderry, 
is required. Consumers, however, are 
not buying, and hope to pick up little 
lots at bargain prices. 

It is impossible to quote figures for 
Dublin and the south of Ireland, as the 
state of the country is such that no trade 
information is available. Those markets 
are mostly dependent on home milled 
flour, and what can be secured from Eng- 
lish and Scotch millers. 

The spring wheat flour trade is dom- 
inated by Canadian offers, which are 
very low for forward shipment, and tend 
to depress the spot market. High grade 
short patents are quoted at equal to 40s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin. Those in need of really good flour 
are taking hold of some of this grade. 

There are others, not so good, offering 
at 38@39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. For ship- 
ment, the best of these under well-known 
marks could be bought for September/ 
October at 38@39s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
according to brand and quality, and for 
later shipment Is less would be taken. 

For one of the very best export pat- 
ents under a well-known name 36s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Londonderry, has been 
accepted for September shipment; for 
October, offers are around 35s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and for November, 33s. 


South American maize _is* 
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Cuts like these toward the end of the 
year demoralize buyers’ ideas and put 
any notion of buying flour out of their 
heads, especially in view of the fact that 
bread is being reduced in England, and 
Belfast and Dublin will be compelled, jf 
the flour market continues in its present 
condition, to follow suit. 

Minneapolis flours are seemingly not 
able to compete at present, only one 
brand being quoted in the near position 
at 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Australian flours are pressed for sale 
by English and Scotch firms at equal 


to 38@39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. The Irish 
market has not taken kindly to these 
flours this season, possibly not cue to 
anything wrong with them but because 


they have been better looked after by 
importers of American flour. , 


OATMEAL 
The flaked variety has been pressed 
for sale this week at very much lower 


figures. Cables to hand the latter part 
of the week were on a basis of 39@40s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, for September bill 
of lading, and for September/(ctober 
these figures would have been shaded 1s 
@Is 6d per sack. 

There has been no reduction in Trish 
flake, which is still (quoting on an Amer- 
ican basis) equal to 48@50s, net, cif, 


Belfast, but no doubt the firm price of 
local home made is due to the prospect 
of a very late harvest, as new ois will 


not be available for a month or six 
weeks, even with good weather. Business 
has not been done forward in quintity, 
even at the low quotations, des}ite the 
fact that importers have been «nxious 
sellers. 

MILLFEED 

The desire for bran has fallen 0‘! com- 
pletely. Finest broad is quoted at £9 
10s per ton, delivered, and home made 
common red at £7, while common pol- 
lards are around £8 10s. 

While the demand for feedings! ffs is 
not so active as of late, it is sti!! good. 
Corn, particularly, is in good demand, as 
it is not very plentiful on spot. Meal 
is quoted at £9 15s@£10, and the flaked 
variety at £11 10s@£12 per ton. Lin- 


seed cakes are firmly held, imported be- 
ing quoted at £13, net, c.i.f., Belfast, Sep- 
tember seaboard. Offers for shipment 
are not easy to obtain. Home mice de- 
corticated cotton cakes are very tirm at 
£14 per ton, delivered, and 50 pcr cent 


meal at about £12, net, c.i.f., Bel!ast. 


HOLLAND 

Early this week American wheat prices 
fell steadily, but toward the end, when 
prices were looking up somewhiit, the 
feeling was slightly better. 

Imports due at this moment are verv 
heavy, taking into consideration the 
small demand there is for foreigi flour. 
Many importers who expected to ‘lispose 
of their purchases before arrival have 
fair quantities on hand which they must 
warehouse or dispose of at a consider- 
able loss. 


Fresh offers this week have |ven at 
times very enticing, and some iuillers 
were well in line, but for the mo.aent 
imports of new flour are draggine 

Minneapolis offers on patent «uality 
worked out at 18.50 florins per 1()() kilos, 
c.i.f., for prompt shipment, but «id not 


attract buyers, and the price, as «yainst 
16@16¥, florins for home flour is decid- 
edly out of line. Kansas straigh!s were 
offering at the weakest point this week 
at 14.75 florins, prompt shipment. which 
compares favorably with the home quo- 
tation, yet buyers were few. 

A long spell of dry weather, wit! more 
warmth, is much wanted. It has been 
too wet of late and the temperature too 
low for the crops. Vegetables are very 
cheap at present, due to lack of export, 
and some kinds are selling at cost of 
transportation only, leaving nothing for 
the grower. Such conditions are only 
temporary, but they influence the con 
sumption of bread. 





In recent years Greece has beco ne one 
of the most important olive oil producers 
in the world. Its production in 11 was 
one sixth that of all countries (fin! est 
mates placed the total world production 
of olive oil at 1,100,000 metric tons), 
about one third that of Spain an‘ Italy 
combined, and a little more than 35,00” 
metric tons larger than that of Tums, 
Portugal, and France put together. 
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RED WHEAT NOT WANTED 


Steps Taken to Discourage Growing of This 
Variety in Australia to Avoid Price 
Penalties in England 


Metpourne, Vicroria, Aug. 16.—Re- 
cent communications received from Eng- 
land indicate very clearly that buyers 
there do not appreciate red wheat— 
when it comes from Australia. Ap- 
parently, buyers in the United Kingdom, 
when they purchase Australian wheat, 
consider that they are buying white, and 
not red. . 

It is stated that some shippers who 

have forwarded red wheat along with 
white, have been penalized, and one 
state is experiencing a good deal of trou- 
ble over the nonacceptance of some of 
its grain, In the case of one cargo an 
allowance of 3d per qr had to be made, 
it is stated, and this, spread over the 
entire shipment, meant a considerable 
Oss. 
The initial steps have been taken in a 
movement to discourage the production 
of red wheat in Australia, on the ground 
that its inclusion in Australian cargoes 
must tend to eliminate the premium ob- 
tainable for Australian wheat, and at the 
same time give, rise to disconcerting 
claims. 

BULK HANDLING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Matters in connection with the Farm- 
ers’ Bulk Grain Co-operative Co. in 
South Australia are proceeding very sat- 


isfactorily. The primary object of the 
organization is to install a system of 
bulk handling of wheat, by means of 
which it is claimed a saving of £330,000 
in bags alone in one year will be ef- 
fected. The strongest feature of the 
system, however, is that it will permit 
scientific grading of grain and do away 
with the “inaccurate and unfair f.a.q. 
system.” 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE 


During the fiscal trade year ended on 
June 30, the over-sea trade of the com- 
monwealth aggregated £229,013,116, or 
more than £66,000,000 below the total 
for the previous 12 months. Imports 
declined by over £62,000,000, and ex- 
ports nearly £4,000,000. It is expected 
that during the current year imports will 


be on an increasing scale. The export 
figures show that, while there was a sub- 
stantial increase in the value of the wool 
shipped, butter and wheat were marked 
by a considerable falling off. Appended 
is a summary of the trade for June and 
for the 12 months, in pounds sterling: 
Imports Exports 
Hone, 1990 v0 <eccuses £9,486,646 £11,616,430 
Hine, 1922 '...0555008 10,237,755 , 10,691,344 
July-June, 1920-21,. 163,331,140 "131,925,091 
July-June, 1921-22.. 101,063,661 127,949,455 


Wheat shipped oversea for the year 
was valued at £28,644,175, compared 
with £31,473,350 in the immediately pre- 
ceding term, and flour exports were 
placed at £5,519,917 and £4,948,924, re- 
spectively. 

A reduction of 2s 6d in the freight 


on wheat from Victorian ports to Great 
Britain has been made by all the ship- 
ping companies. The rate now is 32s 


6d per ton, The freight on flour re- 
mains unchanged at 35s per ton. It is 
held by millers that the latest arrange- 


ment places them at a disadvantage, and 
still further penalizes them in their ef- 
forts to secure over-sea business. There 
have heen no shipments of Australian 
wheat 1% cently, 


REFUND BY WHEAT GROWERS 


_Unti! recently the wheat growers in 
New South Wales were under the im- 
pression that they were going to share in 
the dis ribution of £549,214 as compensa- 
- in respect of the 1916-17 wheat pool. 

IS }: 


‘w announced, however, that this 
matter has been automatically solved by 
the overpayments which growers have re- 
celved. In addition, it is authoritatively 
asserted they have been paid an amount 
totaling something like £200,000, and it 
1s the intention of the government to ask 
for a refund of this to the state. 


WUSTERN AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT 

_ A determined effort is to be put forth 
in Western Australia to open up the ag- 
ricultural country. The imperial and 
commonwealth authorities have agreed to 
Place in the western state, during a pe- 
riod of three to five years, free of charge 
to the state, 75,000 men, women and ‘chil- 
dren. The state undertakes to absorb 
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these people and to settle 6,000 men from 
among them on the land. A recent state- 
ment by the premier indicates that there 
is every prospect of a good harvest, and 
it is confidently expected that a record 
crop of 18,000,000 bus will be gathered. 


VICTORIAN MILLERS 

To use a colloquialism, Victorian mill- 
ers are still “up against it.” In bidding 
for over-sea trade the ruling price of 
wheat locally has handicapped them out 
of the race. In the hope of attracting 
business they have lately been quoting 
concession prices to the United Kingdom. 

Another attempt was made last week 
to induce the Wheatgrowers’ Corpora- 
tion to make supplies of wheat available 
at London parity. It was suggested 
that the corporation should supply wheat 
for the export flour trade at a price 
based upon London parity, provided that 
the mills undertake to purchase wheat 
for Victorian consumption at the pres- 
ent rate of 5s 8d per bu. 

The millers have been asked to notify 
the corporation in writing that they are 
prepared to carry out that undertaking, 
and it is stipulated that their decision 
must be unanimous. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





WHEAT PEST IN SCOTLAND 

Scottish farmers, suffering severe 
losses to their wheat crops through a pest 
known as the wheat-bulb fly, are about 
to break away from the tradition of their 
forefathers and change crop rotation in 
order to rid themselves of this menace, 
says James L. White, of the American 
consulate at Dundee, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. For years, 
experiments have been carried on to rid 
the country of the pest, but the grub, the 
first stage of development of the fly, 
stubbornly resists all efforts to kill it. 
A number of grubs were taken from the 
young wheat and put in a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, in alcohol, formalin 
and such poisons, and although left there 
for a considerable time they were still 
living when transferred back to the soil. 
Some of these grubs, despite their ex- 
perience, attained full size and eventu- 
ally became flies. The only remedy is 
found to be a change in the rotation of 
the crops, something which a Scot views 
with alarm. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 





and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Sept. 9, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 
e—Output—7" --Exports—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis 9,424 9,590 504 679 
St. Pawl cece 309 334 66-5 ve 
Duluth-Superior 556 477 soe oe 
Outside mills .. 6,471 6,431 eee ove 
Totals ..cces. 16,760 16,832 504 679 
India—Crops 


Grain crops of British India, as reported 
by the Department of Statistics of India, by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 
1921-22...... $66,589 ...cce eeeee ecece 
1920-31. ..... 255,173 117,040 ..... 10,760 
1919-20...... 377,888 149,380 98,760 16,760 
1918-19...... 280,485 129,827 71,288 9,400 
ta CS) eee 370,421 155,307 96,600 20,600 
1916-27 ...00% 379,232 155,447 93,760 20,800 
1926-16... 323,008 147,653 100,080 19,040 
1914-15...... 376,581 142,847 83,280 15,880 
1918-14...... 312,032 125,113 83,360 15,448 
1912-13...... 367,845 40,973 88,440 21,684 
1911-13...... 370,515 45,500 76,760 25,796 
1910-11...... 375,629 coees eooce 23,863 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 
4091-88. .0555.: BE208 ccs anes 2,059 
1920-21....... 25,722 6,208 6,211 1,513 
1919-20...... . 29,949 7,519 6,656 2,245 
1918-19....... 23,798 6,394 5,994 1,989 
1917-18....0- - 35,487 8,407 6,442 3,797 
1916-17... .cces 32,940 7,883 6,518 3,564 
1915-16...... 30,320 7,924 6,679 3,334 
1914-16... 00% 32,475 7,821 6,144 3,325 
1913-14....... 28,475 7,144 6,146 3,031 
1912-138....... 30,043 7,295 6,225 4,125 
1922-13.....% 31,141 8,378 5,567 5,038 
1910-11....... 30,565 7,840 6,312 3,742 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wheat acreage of India, including some 
of the native states, in acres (000’s omitted): 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Northwest Frontier ... 905 872 1,248 
Bengal .vchevescess oo 836 114 124 
United Provinces ...... 6,500 5,444 7,156 
,.. BPPPrere tree 9,260 8,536 11,618 
Central Pr. and Berar. 3,228 2,881 3,981 
Bombay and Sind ..... ,610 1,397 3,102 
Bihar and Orissa ..... 1,147 965 1,224 
Central India ........ - 2,812 2,330 4,143 
Other provinces ....... 1,851 2,259 2,720 

Totals ........++.+-+29,864 23,798 35,316 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A GOOD SECOND MILLER FOR 
our night run. Send references, and apply 
Commercial Milling Co., 203 Randolph 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 





WANT MACHINERY SALESMAN 
FOR CHINA 


A prominent mill builder wants 
a capable and experienced man 
to represent them in China for 
a period of years; require man in 
good health and not past middle 
age, one who is capable of selling 
machinery and also competent to 
design mills of all capacities; 
must be an expert miller, and 
prefer man with good knowledge 
of millwrighting and drafting. 


To serve as our direct repre- 
sentative, to be established un- 
der and work in conjunction 
with one of the largest English 
speaking importing houses in 
China who hold agency for ma- 
chinery; business already estab- 
lished with mills in successful 
operation; attractive proposition 
to right party; gilt-edge refer- 


ences required. Address 864, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


NORTHWESTERN MILL DESIRES REP- 
resentative for Minnesota and South Da- 
kota territory; liberal proposition to man 
qualifying for position. Address 855, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


High grade salesman who can 
earn at least $10,000 yearly, for 
central and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, selling Kansas and spring 
wheat flours. We give our men 
full co-operation, and are free 
sellers. Only those who could 
produce volume need apply. Ad- 
dress 859, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Minnesota mill manufacturing strict- 
ly quality flour is desirous of secur- 
ing high class salesman to cover 
New York state territory; only man 
of excellent experience and able to 
produce volume need apply; give full 
references in first letter. Address 
808, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





NEBRASKA MILL MANUFACTURING A 
strictly quality flour is desirous of securing 
services of high class flour salesman for 
eastern Iowa, central and northern Illinois; 
only man of excellent experience with car- 
load baker and mixed car trade need ap- 
ply; this is excellent opportunity for flour 
salesman ambitious to succeed; all replies 
treated as strictly confidential. Address 
860, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





LARGE MINNESOTA MILL MANUFAC- 
turing spring wheat and rye flours would 
like to communicate with first class, reli- 
able representative for the city of Phila- 
delphia, one who knows who the good 
buyers are and how to steer clear of the 
buyers of well known Philadelphia repudi- 
ator class; good and permanent opportu- 
nity for right party; give full business and 
personal history in first letter. Address 
857, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL; STEADY 
work wanted; have own tools; state wages; 
can come at once. Address 858, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN TO REPRESENT A MILL 
in Iowa, including Rock Island and Moline, 
Ill., making both soft and hard wheat 
flour. Address W. H. W., 2110 Brady St, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERIENCED 
and energetic miller in mill of 150 to 1,000 
bbis; do millwright work; best of refer- 
ences, Address 840, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE—A SALES MANAGER WITH 
successful record with spring wheat mills; 
can furnish best of references; employed 
but interested in larger opportunity. Ad- 
dress 869, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 300 
bbls or second in larger, grinding hard or 
soft wheat; can do common millwright 
work; best of references; can come at once. 
Address 850, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER; GUARANTEE 
perfect satisfaction; mill must be large 
enough to pay fair salary; if your mill is 
not giving No. 1 results call on me; will 
come on trial and come at once. Address 
Aug. Gathman, Bertrand, Neb. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR AGGRESSIVE 
mill, grinding full line of quality flours; 
have had several years’ experience calling 
on the bakery trade of Pittsburgh and 
surrounding towns. Address 841, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with baking and jobbing 
trades in New England, qualified to take 
charge of branch office, is open for propo- 
sition, and willing to go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 846, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AN ASSISTANT CHEMIST OF BROAD EX- 
perience desires to make connection with 
large northwestern mill; an unusual op- 
portunity for a mill’s chief chemist to avail 
himself of a first class chemist; your wire 
suggested. Address 847, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY YOUNG LADY, WHO HAS HAD SEV- 
eral years’ experience in flour mill office; 
thoroughly familiar with flour sales and 
grain work; excellent knowledge of mill- 
ing in transit, rates and claims; good ref- 
erences. Address 892, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
—18 years’ experience in large and small 
mills with both hard and soft wheat; am 
married and desire steady position; west- 
ern mill of 400 bbls or over preferred; can 
come on short notice. Address 863, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY YOUNG KANSAS MILLER WITH LIFE- 
time experience grinding both hard and 
soft wheat; am married, with small family, 
and want a steady position; prefer Kansas, 
but will accept any reasonable offer; at 
present have charge of a 600-bbl mill; have 
been with this company four years. Ad- 
dress 866, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMAN WITH MANY 
years’ experience now open for position; 
can show very unusual record and furnish 
references that will satisfy most critical; 
in another line past few years; interested 
only in connection with reliable, aggressive 
mill with A No. 1 proposition; Wisconsin 
preferred. Address 870, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ATTENTION MILL MANAGERS—MIDDLE- 
aged married man contemplating a change 
would like to get in touch with some good 
milling company seeking the services of 
first class superintendent or head miller; 
I have had 18 years’ experience in the 
milling of hard and soft wheats, also corn 
products; now superintending 1,200-bbl 
flour mill and 4,000-bu meal plant; will 
gladly forward names of past and present 
employers as reference. Address 854, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—POSITION AT ONCE BY FIRST 
class head miller of 20 years’ experience 
grinding all varieties of wheat grown in 
the United States; can produce results 
equal to the best; am no boozer or crank; 
have had charge of mills up to 3,000 bbls; 
will accept any reasonable offer in mill of 
any size from 100 bbls up, the larger the 
better; can come on short notice and will 
go anywhere in the West or Northwest; 
permanent position more desired than a 
large salary. Address ‘“‘Competent,”’ 853, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE 


Combined flour mill and elevator fully 
equipped with modern machinery, situ- 
ated in the city of Regina, capacity of 
150 bbls per day, access to all rail- 
ways. Will sell on reasonable terms. 
For further particulars apply Box 74, 
Regina, Sask. 


~~ (Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
(Continued) Write us for prices and samples of the best 


* + 
The finest grade of paper that S If Ri Fl flour salts on the market. For you know 
can be made in America will be e sing our It Takes the 
used for To Make the BES I 


TRUSTEE'S SALE The ; best made with WORCESTER SALT Co. 
Bellevue ‘Flour Mills. Co, and VICTOR veg lao 
»ursuant to an order of the U. 8. 
ye Ry fey Anniversary Phosphate 


the property 














. 
Flour Mills Co., consisting of B b 
one five-story brick and frame AN icar onate 
flour mill, 200-bbl capacity, fully unt er ° [ e of 
equipped, with office building, V Ch 1W. k: 
and real estate upon which it is IC or nemica or S 
standing, one large frame eleva- or New York CHICAGO St. Louis SODA 
tor standing on leased property, £ Nashville 
all located at Bellevue, Ohio; for The Northwestern Miller for 
sale at public auction on Tues- 


day, Oct. 10, at 10 o’clock a.m. now in preparation, to be pub- SELF-RISING 


Sale to be held on the premises lished in 1923. Many of the illus- 


at Bellevue, Ohio, Terms of sale, trations will be in colors. 
‘ash, Particulars hed 
tae ae = Covers painted by Mr. H, Cassiers, dhe ADAMARS £2 Edward Hills'Sons &C 
. of Brussels, Belgium. : ward —_ Sons & Co. 
ew were as neorpora’ rf 
HENRY YOUNG, Frontispiece etched by Pierre Advertising - New York 
Trustee in Bankruptcy, Nuyttens. Sales Promotion 21 East 40th Street 
Chicago Office: 


Bellevue Flour Mills Co. 
- ne . “4 Title age b Ernest Nister, : i i - ee 
Norwalk, Huron County, Ohio Maren eS. y Pine at 21st Saint Louis Tribune Builaing 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, R. Caton 
Woodville, H. M. Brock, EB, C. 
Brickdale, Cecil Aldin, Reginald 
Birch, George EB. Graves, N. C. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE Wieth and Giese. Improved Bar-Nun Grinder 


‘ ag : . nee : Fiction by Eden Phillpotts, Paul 
- et tae . F = nner Boy ao Hervey Fox, William Merriam 
Special ba ew machine with low e Rouse, and others. 

conveyor, ‘belt’ direct connected to $30- Supreme and Unexcelled 
volt, 8-phase 60-cycle motor; this ma- Poetry by Richard Burton, Clinton 
chine in use less than one month; prac- Scollard, Amelia Josephine Burr, 
tically new. United States Graphite Co., George Sterling, Thomas Walsh, : 4 
Saginaw, Mich. Richard Warner Borst, Herbert For reducing to a fine, even and 
J. as ne or Wil- soft product, all kinds of cereals, 
son, t ompson, and oth- ieneiea os —* linen tailines 
MISCELLANEOUS era. grains, seeds, a reenings, tailings, 
secaions oft . p P bran, hulls, spices, ete.—A grinder 

storical sketches and reviews } i mean : 
ie commotent authestiien, that delivers a uniformly ground 
























































ie ae ONE es TYPE gas hen . product of soft texture (suitable 
ional gas engine, i-p, used less than very contribution original and 5 sect ; , : . 
two weeks, just as good as new, $290, f.0.b. prepared especially and exclusive- for molasses or dairy feeds) to any 

cars. Lakeville Creamery Co., Lakeville, ly for this notable number, which 

Minn. will fitly commemorate the Fifty at low cost per ton of grinding, ~~ 
Years of Milling Progress con- - 

th - . 

temporaneous with the existence with email up-keep expense 
of The Northwestern Miller, 


desired fineness in one operation, 





WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 

flour and mill products. Do not oe rtp ig ae guste Ma Mind trade. 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in ates and full particulars on ap- . 

market and 7 Foc ham claims. Plication to The Northwestern 437-447 South Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We have an extensive organization Miller or any of its branch offices. 
50 Year-1872-1922 


for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 


“Sentai | | Riverside Code | | A Howard Flour Test—A Reliable 


evsen, aie: tetenes Ote. Certificate of Flour Quality 


Minneapolis, Minn. The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Advertising space is offered to all 











“If the Howard Reports say so, that makes it so.” 
Used exclusively by the 
leadi t mill 
If you want an “option” to buy pry ae Pas _ on Howard Baking and Chemical Tests are backed 
power coal at 10 to 30% less than ‘ by 36 years’ experience. If you desire practical 
market prices get in touch with Per Copy, $5.00 and dependable tests made by experts according 
BAKER VALVE COMPANY Sen este to off ta tenethes ent to methods that have stood the test of time, you 
1855 E. 28th St. Minneapolis, Minn. The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis will join the leading mills of the United States and 
Canada in subscribing to the HOWARD Reports. 

















Write for price list containing suggestions regarding 


ELECTRIC MAC HINERY MFG. CO. tests of wheat, flour, feed, rye flour, durum products, etc. 


ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS ° 
Specializing in Synchronous Motors The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


and Vertical Alternators. . 
ial ne Mate Oftes and Weeks: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Established 1886. Drawer 1, Commerce Sta., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














The Common Sense Wheat Heater: 


The Common Sense Wheat Heater has all the good points 
of all the others and none of the defects of any of them. 
INVESTIGATE and you will never buy any other. Tem- 
perature can be regulated to the fraction of a degree. No 
heat wasted. No abrading of the wheat. Heating abso- 
lutely uniform. Write for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO. 


104 No. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 




















